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PREFACE 


' ‘TuE following Translations have been prepared in conformity 
with instructions contained in the Trust Settlement of Miss 
Stewart, with reference to the publication of the present Edition 
of Mr. Stewart’s Works. In providing for the issue of this 
volume as a Supplement to the Collected Works, Miss Stewart 
only gave effect to the wish of their Author. Mr. Stewart has 
rendered into English many of the passages in foreign languayes 
contained in his writings; and in the Preface to the Active 
and Moral Powers, his latest work, he thus expresses himself 
with reference to those quotations: ‘I regret that the state of 
my health did not enable me to accompany all of them with 
an English version. But should a second edition of this work 
ever be called for, I flatter myself that some friendly hand will 
supply the omission.”? 

In the Translations now offered to the public, nothing has 
been aimed at beyond a clear and faithful rendering of the 
originals. 

To the Translations there is added a General Index, which 
is designed to facilitate reference to the Collected Works. 

1 Active and Moral Powers. vol. i.. Preface; Coll. Works? vol. vi. p. 116. 


Epinsuren, January 1860. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


VOL. I. 


Page 3, note, col. 2, line 11.—The art of healing is not posterior 
to the science, but, after the discovery of the art, the science was 
investigated.—Celsus. 

P. 7, n, 1, 1. 9.—Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Poetry, 
Music, and their several divisions, constitute the third general class 
that has its source in imagination, and the parts of which are compre- 
hended under the name of Fine Arts. They may be all referred to 
Poetry, if we take the term in its natural acceptation, which is simply 
invention or creation.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 7, n. 2, 1. 6.—If we have not placed, with Bacon, Reason after 
Imagination, it is because we have followed, in the encyclopadical 
arrangement, the metaphysical order of the operations of the mind, in 
preference to their historical development since the revival of letters. 
—D?’ Alembert. 

P. 8, n. 1, 1. 5.—To imagine is simply to contemplate the form or 
image of a corporeal thing.— Descartes. . 

P. 9, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—Bacon, however, has on some points been 
just'y censured. . . . It has been remarked that his classifica- 
tion of the sciences rests on a distinction far from rigorous, since 
Memory, Reason, and Imagination necessarily concur in every art, as 
well as in every science. It may, however, be urged in reply, that 
one or other of these three faculties may yet play the principal part, 
the others acting in subordination to it. Taking the distinction of 
Bacon in this sense, the accuracy of his classification remains un- 
questionable, and its great utility becomes apparent.—Degerando. 

A 
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P. 12, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 11.—We have too deep a conviction of the 
arbitrariness that must always prevail in a division of such a nature, 
to believe that our system is the only one or the best; we shall be 
satisfied, if our efforts be not wholly disapproved by the intellectual. 

. If the enlightened public accord its approbation to these changes, 
our readiness to take advantage of hints will be rewarded; if the 
verdict be against us, we shall only thereby be the more firmly per- 
suaded of the a cece of forming an encyclopedical tree that 
shall be to every one’s taste.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 18, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Under Physical Science I comprehend Logic, 
which is ihe Pocwiates of the operations of our mind, and of the 
generation of our ideas; Metaphysics, which is occupied with the 
nature and origin of beings; and finally Physics, properly so called, 
which observes the mutual action of bodies, and the causes and con- 
catenation of sensible phenomena; to these mzght be added History. 
—Turgot. 

P. 22, 1. 25.—Laws of laws from which we can determine what 
is right or wrong in the appointments of each individual law.— 
Bacon. 

P, 24, n., c. 2, 1. 3.—Begetting and rearing children, they transmit 
from one to another life, as runners the torch.—Plato. 

And, like to racers, pass life’s torch along.—Zucrettus. 

P. 28, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 20.—Vives, in the literary course, contends as 
successfully as energetically, and if I am not mistaken in my esti- 
mate of the character and ability of the man, he will never rest until 
he has distanced all his competitors.—Erasmus. 

P. 29, n. 2, 1. 2.—IJ sincerely believe that it is impossible the 
Church can be reformed, unless the canons, decretals, scholastic 
theology, philosophy, logic, as they now exist, be thoroughly uprooted, 
and others éf a different character instituted.— Luther. 

P. 29, n. 4, c. 2, 1. 8.—You will not persuade me that philosophy 
is that babbling about matter, motion, infinity, place, vacuum, time, 
which are almost the only topics we have any information upon in 
Aristotle ; and which can in no way whatever improve either the in- 
tellect, affections, or social manners of men, tending only to sow and 
breed strife.—LZuther (in Bayle). 

P. 29, n. 4, c. 2, 1. 19.—There is nothing I more ardently desire, 
than, if leisure be permitted me, to unveil to the many that stage- 
player (Aristotle), who has so thoroughly deluded the Church in his 
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Greek mask, and display his ignominy before the world. I have on 
hand some brief notes on the first book of the Physics, in which I am 
resolved to act anew the fable of Aristeus on this Proteus of mine 
(Aristotle). It is the chief part of my cross, to be compelled to see 
the finest minds among my brethren, fitted by nature for profitable 
studies, spending their lives upon such rubbish, and reaping no re- 
turn.—Luther. 

P. 30, n. 2, 1. 1.—And to Melanchthon, indeed, is chiefly due the 
continued retention of the Aristotelic philosophy in the schools of the 
Protestants. He composed the compends of most of the courses of the 
Aristotelic philosophy, that for long were in use in the academies.—— 
Heineccius. 

P. 33, n. 2, 1. 1.—Our method, as we have often said, is the off- 
spring of a certain good fortune rather than of talent, of time rather 
than of intelligeuce.-—Bacon (N. O. lib. i. cap. cxxii.) 

P. 35, n., 1. 1.—Nor should we omit to mention the prophecy of 
Daniel of the last days of the world,— Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased (Dan. xii. 4),—which clearly intimates 
and betokens the design of the fates, that is, of Providence, to bring 
about, at the same epoch, the completion of the circuit of the globe 
(now accomplished, or at least in process of fulfilment, by means of 
80 many distant voyages), and the increase of the sciences.—Bacon. 

P. 36, n. 1, 1. 21.—The sight of the microscope would have startled 
Democritus, and he would have thought that he was now within reach 
of the atom which he alleged was wholly invisible.—Bacon, 

P. 36, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 33.—The invention of printing has doubtless 
contributed to the progress of the human race; but the invention was 
itself a consequence of the habit of reading that had become gencral 
in a great many countries.—Condorcet. 

P. 37, 1. 32.—These, and other matters of this kind, fie hid in the 
pandeets of a future age, not to be known until God, the disposer of 
the ages, shall have laid open this book to men.—Kepler. 

P. 39, n., c. 1, 1. 23.—Who counsel the exile of reason from the 
moral precepts that are taught in the Holy Scriptures, and inconsi- 
derately adopt the absurd and anomalous opinion of Luther (admir- 
ably and with great elegance refuted by Melchior Canus, Loc. Theol. 
lib. ix., x.), and teach doctrines which, if they should find followers, 
would lead to a confusion of all moral precepts, and render revelation 
itself absolutely useless and inefficacious.—Lampredi. 
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P. 40, n. 1, 1. 1.—And nevertheless the doctors, angelic, cherubic, 
seraphic, polluted not only the whole of philosophy and theology with 
as many errors as they could, but carried even into moral philosophy 
those execrable doctrines of probabilism, the method of directing the 
intention, mental reservation, philosophical sin, in which even yet 
the Jesuits take a wonderful delight.—Hezneccius. 

P. 42, 1. 6.—One of the greatest evils resulting to the State from 
the despotic authority of the ministers of last century, is the practice 
they introduced, through a misapprehension of their private interests, 
of always supporting the superior at the expense of the inferior. 
This maxim is Machiavel’s, whom the majority of his readers do not 
understand, and whom the rest believe to have been clever, because he 
was uniformly wicked. He is far from being an able writer, and is very 
often erroneous; but on no point more s0, in my opinion, than on 
the present.—Cardinal de Retz. 

P. 44, 1, 5.—But if we come to the men, it is sufficiently well 
known what sort of vicars of Christ we shall find; Julius, for ex- 
ample, and Ico, and Clement, and Paul, were pillars of the Christian 
faith, and supreme interpreters of religion, who knew nothing more 
of Christ than what they had learned in the school of Lucian. But 
why enumerate three or four Pontiffs, as if it were at all a matter of 
doubt what kind of religion the Pontiffs, with the whole College of 

yardinals, have long ago professed? The first head of the secret 
theology that prevails among them is, that there is no God; the 
other, that whatever is written of Christ is mere lies and imposture. 
—Calvin. 

P. 45, n. 1, 1. 4.—He said that if he had held truth in his hands 
like a bird, he would have smothered it; so useless and dangerous to 
the human race did he consider the most beautiful gift of heaven.— 
Baron de Grimm. 

P. 45, n. 1, 1. 20.—Both carried too far their decisive, though ap- 
parently gentle, revolt against the gods and laws of Parnassus; but 
the freedom of the views of La Motte seems to be more closely con- 
nected with the personal interest he had in maintaining them, and 
“the freedom of Fontenelle with the general interest, occasionally, 
perhaps, imperfectly understood, which he took in the progress of 
reason in all classes.—D’ Alembert. 

P, 45, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 8.—The subtlety of La Motte is more expli- 
citly developed ; that of Fontenelle leaves more to the sagacity of the 
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reader. La Motte, without loading his subject, neglects nothing that 
is pertinent, is skilful in bringing everything to bear on his point, 
and seems afraid of losing any advantage by too delicate reticence ; 
Fontenelle, without once being obscure, except to those who do not 
deserve that an author should be clear, affords at once the pleasure of 
supplying what he omits to express, and the expectation that there is 
still more to be reached by those who prove themselves worthy of it. 
—D' Alembert. 

P. 48, 1. 33.—Anugustine, indeed, after reading the fHortensius 
of Cicero, a book in praise of philosophy, writes, that he was wont to 
admire it so much, that he asked for nothing more in it except the 
name of Jesus Christ. He ingenuously acknowledges even that it 
was the perusal of this book which inflamed him with a desire 
after the contemplation of Christian, that is, of true philosophy.— 
Schottus. 

P. 49, n. 2, 1. 14.—An admirable work, learned, varied, clear, but 
full to overflowing of envy and hatred of Aristotle.—Brucker. 

P. 49, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 1.—In which discussion, we allow, the learning 
of Patricius shines pre-eminent; the refinement of his mind is worthy 
of the highest admiration, and, what deserves the first place, he mani- 
fests an uncommon acquaintance with ancient philosophy. By his 
assistance, ag we have gratefully acknowledged in the proper place, 
we have been able on many occasions to shed light on the history of 
Peripateticism.—Brucker. 

P. 49, n. 3, 1. 1.—Antibarbarus ; or, of the True Principles and Mode 
of Philosophising against Pseudo- Philosophers ; Parma, 1553. The 
pseudo-philosophers were all the schoolmen, past and present; and 
Nizolius stands up with the greatest boldness in opposition to their 
monstrous doctrines and barbarous language. The prolonged and 
unremitting admiration of Aristotle only proved, he said, the multi- 
tude of fools and the duration of their folly.—Fontenelle. 

P. 50, n. 2, 1. 7.—He was the first to discover that there was a 
law of war, and that it could be taught, and to expound the rules of 
war and peace, and perhaps suggested to Grotius the idea of compos- 
ing his work. He is a man worthy before others of commemoration ; 
for he increased the glory of his native Italy, whence he drew the 
system of Roman law, and was the means of placing the land that 
had been the restorer and nurse of all good arts, in the position of 
first mistress of Natural Jurisprudence.—Lampredi. 
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P. 51, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—Uprightness is the guardian of king and 
people ; not the rude state-craft of the Machiavelians.—Campanella. 

P. 52, n. 1, 1. 1.—A magistrate above all encomium; the type ac- 
cording to which all have been judged who, without his courage and 
learning, have since his time presumed to sit on the same tribunal._— 
Henault. 

P, 52, n. 2,1. 4.—A man of penetrating and ardent genius, and 
gifted with marvellous eloquence ; at that time a theologian of great 
reputation among the Protestants.—Thuanus. 

P. 53, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 12.—As in this work (De Republica) he ob- 
tained the credit of being not only tinctured, but imbued with the 
most varied learning, so, in the estimation of some judicious persons, 
he showed himself in it not wholly free from the ostentation inherent 
in the race.—Thuanus. 

P. 56, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 5.—So critical and hazardous a thing is it to 
discourse of those matters, unless you ever take for your cynosure 
God, the Catholic faith, and the judgment of the Church.—Martin 
del Rio. 

P. 58, n., c. 1, 1. 11.—If we are inclined to refuse to John Bodin 
the character of an accurate and judicious writer, we must, without 
dispute, allow to him great genius, vast learning, marvellous memory 
and acquaintance with books.— Bayle. 

P. 58, n. 1, 1. 10.—The art of printing alone may easily vie with 
all the discoveries of the ancients. They, accordingly, who allege 
that all things were comprehended by the ancients, are not less in 
error than those who deny them the long-continued possession of many 
arts. Nature holds innumerable stores of sciences, which time can 
never exhaust.—Bodin. 

P. 58, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 10.—That age which is called golden would, if 
compared with ours, appear iron.—Bodin. 

P. 58, n. 2, 1. 7.—Than whom (Budeus), says Ludovicus Vives, 
Gaul at no time, nor Italy itself in this age, produced a man of more 
subtle genius, more penetrating judgment, more painstaking industry, 
or greater erudition. 

P. 59, n. 1, 1. 3.—The younger we are, the more sharpsighted, for 
as we are thus later in the order of time, we enter into the labours of 
our predecessors.-—Roger Bacon. 

P. 59, n. 1, 1. 9.—The period will arrive when time, and the in- 
quiry of a distant age, will bring to light the things that are now 
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concealed. The day will come in which our posterity will marvel at 
our ignorance of the truths that appear (to them) so obvious.—Seneca. 

Pp. 59, n. 2, 1. 8.—Barbarism being at Jength repelled, Peter Ramus, 
aman of more polite learning, had the boldness to attack Aristotle, 
on every point with greater ardour and freedom, and severely censure 
the whole Peripatetic philosophy. His Dialectica acquired in a brief 
period a very high reputation among great numbers, especially stu- 
dents of eloquence, who detested the scholastics,—their diction and 
style being far from agreeable to admirers of Cicero.—Sanderson. 

P. 60, n. 1, 1.3.—A man (Ramus), not to speak too severely, some- 
what acute and talkative. I can hardly, indeed, restrain my indig- 
nation from treating him as he merits, and hurling back with greater 
force on his own head the reproaches he throws out against the 
ancients.—Barrow. 

P. 60, n. 1, 1. 25.—In the logic of Aristotle we get but a single 
example of a precept, and most frequently not even one; but no work- 
man ever acquired perfection in his art by a solitary example. To 
this end there is need of a number of these not all alike. And, in sooth, 
of what nature are the illustrations of Aristotle when they are not posi- 
tively erroneous? Allbisa; allcisd; therefore allcisa. The 
illustrations to youths fresh from the grammarians and the orators, 
and unacquainted with the terms of the mute mathematicians, is 
strange and difficult; and, throughout the whole of the Analytics, he 
has made use of this diction, which is neither Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
Holic, nor the vulgar, but geometrical, and hateful to youths, un- 
known to the people, strange to common sense, and as foreign as may 
be from the practice of rhetoric and liberal science.—Ramus. 

P. 62, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 14.— 

{Then the Tarpeian cliff 
And capitol he shows], now bright with gold, ° 
Then dusk with horrid shades.— Virgil (Kennedy). 

P. 65, n.1, 1. 1.—The use of this feigned history hath been to 
give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in pro- 
yortion inferior to the soul, by reason whereof there is, agreeable to 
the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and 
a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of things. 
Therefore, because the acts or events of true history have not that 
magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and 
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events greater and more heroical; because the history propoundeth 
the successes and issues of actions, not so agreeable to the merits of 
virtue and vice; therefore poesy feigns them more just in retribution, 
and more according to revealed providence ; because true history re- 
presenteth actions and events more ordinary and less interchanged ; 
therefore poesy endureth them with more rareness, and more unex- 
pected and alternative variations; so as it appeareth that poesy serveth 
and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation.—Bacon 
(Advancement of Learning). 

P. 65, n. 2, 1. 2.—Doctrine of the compact, or the common bond of 
mind and body.—Bacon. 

P. 65, n. 2, 1. 14.—With reference to another point which pertains 
to this subject, inquiry has been extremely sparing, and not at all pro- 
portioned either to the subtlety or the utility of the matter: how far, 
to wit, the imagination itself, or the thought strongly fixed, and exalted, 
as it were, to a species of faith, is able to change and modify the body 
of the imaginant.—Bacon. 

P. 65, n. 2, 1. 30.—Incident unto this is the inquiry how to raise 
and fortify the imagination; for if the imagination fortified have 
power, then it is material to know how to fortify and exalt it. And 
herein came in crookedly and dangerously a palliation of a great part 
of ceremonial magic.—Bacon (Advancement of Learning). 

P. 67, n. 1, 1. 8.—In order to understand these, we do not require 
to investigate the nature of the mind ; it is sufficient that we prepare 
a historic sketch of the mind or its perceptions in the way Verulamius 
teaches.—Spinoza. 

P. 67, c. 2, 1. 5.—All the modes of thinking of which we are con- 
scious, may be referred to two general classes, the one of which is 
perception, or the operation of the understanding, and the other volt- 
tion, or the operation of the will. Thus to perceive by the senses, to 
wmagine and to conceive objects purely tntelligible, are only different 
modes of perceiving ; but to desire, to be averse from, to affirm, to 
deny, to doubt, are different modes of willing.—Descartes. 

P. 72, 1, 14.—See above, p. 22, 1. 25. 

P. 76, n. 1, 1. 1.—In France, the celebrity of the writings of Chan- 
cellor Bacon dates almost from the Encyclopsedia.—Montucla. 

P. 76, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 8.—An astonishing precision in matters of no 
moment.—Le Clerc. 

P 89, 1. 17.—The schoolmen, I admit, abound in trifles ; but there 
is gold amid that rubbish.—Leibnitz. 
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P. 100, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 21.—Engaging in a contest with the course of 
nature, they are eager to bestow on that which of all things is the 
most fleeting and perishable, and most exposed to every change of for- 
tune, a perpetuity which they themselves neither do nor can possess. 
— Buchanan. | 

P. 101, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Feeling his end approaching, he (Montaigne) 
causcd mass to be said in his room. On the elevation of the host, he 
raised himself on his bed to adore it, but was so weak that he expired 
in the act, 15th Sept. 1592, aged sixty.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. ( Lyons.) 

P. 105, n., c. 1, 1. 15.—You are aware how far that matter 
(the argument for the Christian religion) has been advanced by the 
philosophic subtlety of Raymond of Sebonde, the varied dialogues of 
Ludovicus Vives, the vast erudition also, and lofty eloquence of your 
countryman, Philip Morneus.—Hugo Grotius. 

P. 105, n., c. 2, 1. 5.—This book (Raymond of Sebonde’s Natural 
Theology) presents certain bold peculiarities that gratified the philoso- 
phers of the age in which it appeared, and that would not be unac- 
ceptable in ours.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

P. 105, n., c. 2, 1. 16.—(He gave him) a dress according to French 
style, and stripped him of his wild bearing and uncouth mien, so that 
he has henceforward manners enough to permit of his being presented 
in good society.—Montaigne. 

P. 107, n. 1, 1. 1.—Amiable man, how gentlemanly he is! He is 
an old friend of mine, but, for that very reason, he is now new to me. 
—Madame de Sevigné. 

P. 107, n. 2, 1. 11.—I write my book for a few people and a few 
years; if it had been designed to occupy a durable place, it would 
have been necessary to clothe it in a language of greater maturity. 
From the constant variation that has attended ours up to this hour, 
who can expect that its present form will be that in use fifty years 
hence? It is daily flowing through our hands, and, in my own time, 
it has changed to the extent of a half. Wesay that it has now reached 
perfection ; so says each age of itsown. Tt ts for good and useful 
works to attach it permanently to them, and its fortune will rise and 
fall with the reputation of our country.—Montaigne. 

P. 112, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 1—In every branch it is but the chiefs of the 
sect whose works reach a certain éclat ; Bacon was not of this num- 
ber,—the form of his philosophy was opposed to sects; he was too 
much of a sage to astonish.—D’ Alembert. 
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P. 116, n. 1, 1. 20.—It has caused surprise that Descartes, in his 
Metaphysical Meditations, has said nothing of the immortality of the 
soul. But he tells us himself in one of his letters, that having in 
that work clearly established the distinction of mind and matter, it 
necessarily followed that the soul, from its nature, could not perish 
with the body.—TZhomas. 

P. 116, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 10.—I do not concur in the opinion, that im- 
mortality is merely probable by the light of nature; for I believe it 
to be matter of certainty, that the mind can be destroyed only by 
8 miracle.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 119, n. 1, 1. 1.—While we thus reject all of which we can 
entertain the smallest doubt, and even imagine that it is false, we 
easily indeed suppose that there is neither God, nor sky, nor bodies, 
and that we ourselves even have neither hands nor feet, nor finally a 
body ; but we cannot in the same way suppose that we are not while 
we doubt of the truth of these things; for there is a repugnance in 
conceiving that what thinks does not exist at the very time when it 
thinks. Accordingly, the knowledge, J think, therefore I am, is the 
first and most certain that occurs to one philosophising orderly.— 
Descartes (Eng. Trans.) 

P. 119, n. 2, 1. 5.—When I make myself the object of reflection, I 
not only find that I am an incomplete { imperfect] and dependent being, 
and one who unceasingly aspires after something better and greater 
than he is; but, at the same time, I am assured likewise that he 
upon whom I am dependent possesses in himself all the good after 
which I aspire [and the ideas of which I find in my mind], and that 
not merely indefinitely and potentially, but infinitely and actually, 
and that he is thus God. And the whole force of the argument of 
which I have here availed myself to establish the existence of God, 
consists in this, that I perceive I could not possibly be of such a nature 
as I am, and yet have in my mind the idea of God, if God did not . 
in reality exist. This same God, I say, whose idea is in my mind, 
that is, a being who possesses all those lofty perfections, of which the 
mind may have some slight conception, without, however, being able 
fully to comprehend them, and who is wholly superior to all defect 
[and has nothing that marks imperfection]: whence it is sufficiently 
manifest that he cannot be a deceiver, since it is a dictate of the na- 
tural light that all fraud and deception spring from some defect.— 
Descartes (Eng. Trans.) 
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P. 120, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 183.—Notwithstanding all the sagacity he had 
exercised in proving the existence of God, he was accused of denying 
it by clergymen who perhaps did not believe tt.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 121, n. 1, 1. 1.—I am not the assemblage of members called the 
human body; I am not a thin and penetrating air diffused through 
all these members, of wind, or flame, or vapour, or breath. . . . But 
what then am I? A thinking thing, it has been said; but what is a 
thinking thing? It is a thing that doubts, understands [conceives], 
affirms, desires, wills, refuses, &c.—Descartes (Eng. Trans.) 

P. 122, n. 1, 1. 1.—Therefore I know that nothing of all that I can 
embrace in imagination belongs to the knowledge which I have of 
myself, and that there is need to recall with the utmost care the mind 
from this mode of thinking, that it may be able to know its own 
nature with perfect distinctness.— Descartes (Eng. Trans.) 

P. 122, n. 1, 1. 10.—To imagine is nothing more than to contem- 
plate the figure or image of a corporeal thing.—Descartes (Eng. 
Trans. ) 

P. 123, n. 1, 1. 1.—Descartes bore arms at first in Holland, 
under the celebrated Maurice of Nassau; then in Germany, under 
Maximilian of Bavaria, at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ 
War. He afterwards passed into the service of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II., that he might obtain a closer view of the troubles in Hun- 
gary. It is believed, also, that, at the siege of Rochelle, he fought 
as a volunteer, in an engagement with the English fleet—Zhomas. 

P. 124, n. 1, 1. 2.—The mathematics, which Descartes held suffi- 
ciently cheap, form, nevertheless, at this hour, the most solid and 
least contested ground of his fame.—D?’ Alembert. 

P. 124, n. 1, 1. 10.—As a philosopher, he was perhaps equally 
great, but not so happy. Geometry, which from the nature of its 
object must always be progressing without retrograding, could not 
fail, in the hands of so great a genius, of making very sensible pro- 
gress, and such as all would recognise. Philosophy was in a very 
different condition, everything had to be begun; and what must we 
not pay for the first steps in any branch of science! The merit of 
making them at all, entitles a man to be excused if they are but 
small.— D)’ Alembert. 

P. 126, n. 2, 1. 8.—It is thus manifest that to say we perceive 
colours in objects, is in reality equivalent to saying we perceive 
something in objects, and are yet ignorant of what it is, except as 
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that which determines in us a certain highly vivid and clear sensa- 
tion, which we call the sensation of colours. . . . But when we think 
we perceive colours in objects, although we are in reality ignorant of 
what we then denominate colour, and are unable to conceive any 
resemblance between the colour we suppose to be in objects, and that 
of which we are conscious in sensation, yet because we do not observe 
this, or because there are in objects several properties, as size, figure, 
number, &c., which, as we clearly know, exist, or may exist in them 
as they are perceived by our senses, or conceived by our understand- 
ing, we easily glide into the error of holding that what is called 
colour in objects is something entirely resembling the colour we per- 
ceive, and thereafter of supposing that we have a clear perception of 
what is in no way perceived by us.—Descartes (Eng. Trans.) 

P. 127, n. 2, 1. 1.—I have often wondered that so great men as 
Descartes and Malebranche, with their followers, should have put 
it forward as a rare discovery of their philosophy, that heat is in our- 
selves, and not in fire ; whereas the generality of men remark, that 
the heat is in the fire as well as in us. . . . But in this famous debate, 
what is the question? Only about the imperfection of language, 
which conveys a confused idea by the word heat. This term ex- 
presses equally two things, which indeed have some relation or analogy, 
and are yet very different,—viz. 1. The sensation of heat of which 
we are conscious ; 2.’ The disposition in the fire to produce in us this 
sensation.— Buffon. 

P. 138, n. 1, 1. 11.—I cannot persuade myself that nature has 
implanted in men any affection that is always vicious, and has no 
good and laudable use.—Descartes. | 

P. 144, n. 1, 1. 1.—In the next place, all our knowledge seems 
plainly to come originally from the senses; and although you do not 
allow, that whatever is in the intellect must first have been in sense, 
the principle seems nevertheless true, since [intellection] is brought 
about only by incursion, or, as they say, xard wegirrwow; it is, how- 
ever, perfected by analogy, composition, division, augmentation, dimi- 
nution, and other similar processes, which it is unnecessary here to 
specify.— Gassendt. 

P. 145, n. 1, 1. 4.—The affection of Gassendi for Thomas Hobbes 
was very strong. Receiving Hobbes’ little work De Corpore, a few 
months before his death, he kissed it, adding, this book is indeed of 
small bulk, but in my opinion it abounds throughout with marrow.— 
Sorbiére. 
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P. 146, 1. 3.—There is a talk of a refutation of a certain book 
(Systeme de la Nature). I should like to have it. I believe it is to 
be by you... . All refutations of the Systéme should be good, espe- 
cially such as you write. But, my dear Voltaire, give yourself no 
concern about any metaphysical reasonings on unintelligible matters. 
Can we impart or admit ideas that we do not receive through our 
senses ,—Madame du Deffand. 

P. 146, n. 2, 1. 1.—Gassendi was the author of the new philosophy 
of the human mind ; for it is time to render to him, in this respect, a 
justice which he has hardly ever obtained from his own countrymen. 
It is, in truth, very singular that, in speaking of the new philosophy 
of the human mind, we should always say the philosophy of Locke. 
D’Alembert and Condillac authorised the expression by both ascribing 
exclusively to Locke the glory of this discovery, &c.—Degerando. 

. 146, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 17.—Locke alone developed the theory of the 
human understanding, in a book in which there are only truths ; and, 
what renders the work perfect, all these truths are clear.— Voltaire. 

P. 148, 1. 33.—(Gassendi) the best philosopher among the learned, 
and the most learned among philosophers.—Gubbon. 

P. 150, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 3.—All the perceptions, as well of sense as of 
mind, are in relation to the nature of man, not of the universe; and 
the human intellect, like an uneven mirror in respect to the rays of 
objects, blends its own nature with things as they are, distorts and 
discolours them.—Bacon. 

P. 151, n. 1, 1. 8.—From the irrational mingling of matters 
human and diviné, there arises not only a fantastical philosophy, but 
a heretical religion. Wherefore it is of exceeding importance that, in 
soberness of mind, we should only render to faith the things that are 
faith’s.— Bacon. 

P. 152, ]. 13.—Even the wisest men are guided rather by the 
imagination of others, that is, by opinion and custom, than by the 
rules of reason. Thus, in districts where sorcerers are burnt, this 
class of persons is universal, because in these places people believe 
that they really are such, and this conviction is strengthened by 
talking about them. Cease to punish them, and treat them as fools, 
and it will be seen that in course of time there will be no sorcerers ; 
because those who are s0 only by imagination, who certainly consti- 
tute the majority, will become like other men. 

It is therefore with propriety that many Parliaments do not punish 
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sorcerers: they are found in much fewer numbers in the districts 
under their jurisdiction ; and the envy, hatred, and malice of the ill- 
designed, can no longer make use of this pretext to crush the innocent. 
—Malebranche. 

P. 153, 1. 2.—It is good to rub and file one’s brain against that of 
others.— Montazgne. 

P. 153, n. 2, c. 2, 1, 7.—Minds are thus of two sorts. Some easily 
observe the differences of things, and these are good minds. Others 
imagine and suppose resemblance among objects, and these are super- 
ficial minds.—Malebranche. 

P. 153, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 19.—The greatest and seemingly the radical 
distinction of minds with respect to philosophy and the sciences, is 
this, that some show greater vigour and aptitude in noting the differ- 
ences of things; others, in remarking their resemblances. For steady 
and acute minds are able to fix their thoughts, and dwell upon and 
adhere to a point amid all the refinement of differences. Sublime and 
discursive minds, on the other hand, observe and compare even most 
delicate and genera] resemblances. Both readily fall into extremes, 
by catching either at distinctions too refined, or resemblances too 
shadowy.— Bacon. 

P. 154, 1. 18.—If, for example, a speaker express himself with 
case,—if he preserve an agreeable rhythm in his periods,—if he have 
the air of a gentleman and a man of spirit,—if he be a person of 
quality,—if he be followed by a large train,—if he speak with autho- 
rity and gravity,—if others listen to him with respect and in silence, 
—if he have some reputation and intercourse with minds of the first 
order,—in fine, if he be fortunate enough to please or to be esteemed ; 
all that he advances will be approved, and there will be nothing about 
him, even to his collar and ruffles, which does not prove something to 
men’s satisfaction.—Malebranche. 

P. 154, n. 1, 1. 9.—An illustrious savant, who founded the chairs 
of geometry and astronomy in the University of Oxford (Sir Henry 
Savile), commences a work which he took it into his head to 
compose on the first eight propositions of Euclid in these words :-— 
It is my design, gentlemen, tf strength and health permit, to expound 
the definitions, postulates, axioms, and the first eight propositions of 
the first book of the Elements, leaving what remains to my successors. 
He concludes with these words :—I have fulfilled my promise, gentle- 
men, by the grace of God, I have kept my word; I have expounded, 
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according to my ability, the definitions, postulates, axioms, and the 
first eight propositions of the elements of Euclid. Here, exhausted by 
age, I lay aside circles and science. Others more vigorous in body, 
and of a more lively genius, will perhaps succeed me in this office. 
The space of an hour would be quite sufficient for any man of ordi- 
nary capacity to master by himself, or with the aid of the slightest 
mathematician that ever was, the definitions, postulates, axioms, and 
the first eight propositions of Euclid: and here we have an author 
speaking of the undertaking as something very great and difficult. 
He is afraid lest his strength fail him: if, he says, strength and health 
permit. He leaves it to his successors to prosecute those researches : 
leaving thhat remains te my successors. He thanks God that he has 
been enabled, through special grace, to accomplish what he had pro- 
mised: by the grace of God, I have fulfilled my promise, I have kept 
my word, I have expounded them according to my ability. What? 
the quadrature of the circle ? the duplication of the cube? This great 
man has expounded, according to his ability, the definitions, postulates, 
axioms, and the first eight propositions of the first book of the Ele- 
ments of Euclid. Perhaps among those who will succeed him, there 
will be found some with more health and strength to continue the 
noble work: others will perhaps sueceed me in this work more vigor- 
ous in body, and of a more lively genius. But for him it is time that 
he should take his rest: here, exhausted by age, I lay aside circles 
and science.—Malebranche. 

P. 155, n., c. 2, 1. 26.—Last century, some years of study were 
sufficient to make one acquainted with all that Archimedes and Hip- 
parchus had been able to discover; and now, two years’ instruction 
under a professor carries the student beyond what Leibnitz and New- 
ton knew.—D? Alembert. 

P. 156, n., 1. 1.—All our various perceptions are attafhed to the 
various changes that take place in the fibres of the principal part of 
the brain, in which the soul more particularly resides.—Malebranche. 

P. 157, n. 1, 1, 1.—But that we may follow up our explication, 
it must be remarked, that the spirits do not always find the way 
through which they must pass sufficiently open and free, and that this 
is the reason why we experience difficulty in moving, for example, 
the fingers with the celerity necessary for playing on musical instru- 
ments, or the muscles that are used in pronouncing the words of 
a foreign language. By and bye, however, the animal spirits, by 
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their constant passage, render these ways open and smooth, so that in 
course of time they meet with no resistance. For it is in the facility 
with which the animal spirits pass into the members of our body, that 
habits consist.—Malebranche. 

P. 157, n. 2, 1. 1—That we may no more doubt of the falsehood of 
this wretched philosophy, it is necessary to prove that there is but one 
true God, because there is but one true Cause; that the nature or 
force of each thing is only the will of God; that all natural causes 
are not real, but simply occasional causes.—Malebranche. 

P, 159, n. 2, 1. 5.—" Does he who sees all in God, not see there that 
he himself is a fool?”” He was at least a fool with plenty of wit.— 
La Harpe. 

P. 160, 1. 20.—Faith teaches me that God created the heavens 
and the earth. It teaches that the Scripture is a divine book; and 
this book, or its appearance, tells me clearly and certainly, that there 
exist thousands and thousands of creatures. Wherefore thus are all 
my appearances changed to realities. Bodies exist,—that is a matter 
of rigorous demonstration, faith being supposed.—Malebranche. 

P. 162, n. 1, 1. 4.—Antony Arnauld, that he might thereby more 
successfully overthrow the argument of Malebranche, defended a pecu- 
liar opinion, asserting that ideas, or their perceptions, are one and the 
same, and differ only by their relations; that there is an idea, to wit, 
in as far as [the mental modification] has reference to the object 
which the mind considers, but a perception, in as far as it is viewed 
in relation to the mind perceiving ; that this twofold relation, how- 
ever, pertains to one modification of mind.— Brucker. 

P. 169, I. 19.—Above all, never compel your subjects to change 
their religion. No human power can force the impenetrable entrench- 
ment of the liberty of the heart. Force can never persuade men ; it 
ouly makes hypocrites. When kings intermeddle with religion, in 
place of protecting it, they subject it to servitude. Grant to all 
civil toleration, not to the extent of approving all indifferently, but 
tolerating with patience all that God tolerates, and endeavouring to 
bring men back by gentle persuasion.—Jénélon. 

P. 178, n. 1, 1. 23.—This treatise having been at length pub- 
lished, the more impartial judges of those matters easily understood 
that there is no other genuine Philosophy of Morals than that which 
evolves and demonstrates the duties of a man and a citizen that are 
obligatory in the several circumstances of life, from manifest prin- 
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ciples, founded in the very nature of things; and, accordingly, that the 
science of natural law, how different soever might be the appearance 
it presented from the Ethic that a short time before had obtained in 
the schools, is not really another science, so far as concerns its aim 
and the matter to be discussed, but the same, only more correctly and 
solidly treated, so that it at length, in truth, reached the mark it had 
before unsuccessfully aimed at.—Gerschom Carmichael. 

P. 178, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 16.—Grotius and Puffendorf divide the schools. 
Trust me, read the Offices of Cicero.— Voltaire. 

P. 181, n., 1. 1.—Natural Law may be divided into the natural law 
of individuals, which has exclusively obtained the appellation of the 
Law of Nature, and the natural law of states, which may be called the 
Law of Nations, but is commonly designated the Right of Nations 
(Jus Gentium). The precepts of both are the same; but because 
states, when once instituted, assume the personal properties of indi- 
viduals, the law which, when speaking of the duty of each indivi- 
dual, we call natural, as applied to entire states, nations, or peoples, 
is called the Jus Genttum.—Hobbes. 

P. 182, n., c. 2, 1. 10.—The Law of Nature scientifically considered 
tn nine volumes by Christian Wolf. . . . There is no one who will 
not be scared by such a medley of treatises, as if it were a perfectly 
Herculean task to learn honesty and justice.—Lampredi. 

P. 189, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—In this work, M. de Montesquieu occupies 
himself less with the laws which have been made than with those 
which ought to have been made.—D’Alembert. 

P. 194, n. 1, 1. 1.—An acquaintance with public details, now 
usually called Statistics, is one of those sciences that have become 
fashionable, and have obtained a general reputation for some years 
past; it has almost supplanted that of Public Law, which reigned in 
the commencement and up to the middle of the present dentury.— 
Comte de Hertzberg. 

P. 196, 1. 33.—In which, though a thousand diverse colours shine, 
yet the very transition eludes the eye that looks upon them; so much 
is that which is adjacent the same, yet the extremes are unlike. 
Ovid. 

P. 208, 1. 18.—He continued to stick to his trade.—Cicero. 

P. 217, n. 1, 1. 12.— That execrable atheist, Spinoza, is so shame- 
less as to affirm that all things are absolutely necessary, and that no- 
thing which is, was, or will be, could have been otherwise; so that 
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he has gone beyond all previous atheists, openly denying, as he does, 
any Deity, and recognising nothing beyond the powers of nature. 

Vanini did not openly deny Deity, but he betrayed his cause in the 
treatise which he put forth, rejecting the arguments for the existence 
of God as futile and vain, by bringing forward all contrary reasons 
in the way of objections, and prosecuting these so as to make them 
appear insoluble; afterwards, however, he cast off the mask, and un- 
mistakably professed atheism, aud, in the famous city of Toulouse, 
was most righteously condemned and burnt. 

The horrid Hobbes was the third promoter of atheism, who sub- 
verted all principles, moral and political, and substituted in their 
room natural might and human compacts, as the first principles of 
morality, society, and political government; and yet both Spinoza 
and Hobbes, although they lived and died in countries of the Refor- 
mation, were so far from being made examples for the terrifying of 
atheists, that they underwent not even the slightest punishment.— 
Stair. 

P. 218, n. 1, 1. 1.—Although to this sect (the Cartesian) the theo- 
logians and philosophers of Belgium were at first bitterly opposed, 
now, however (1727), scarce any other principles than the Cartesian 
are inculcated in the academies.—Hezneccius. 

P. 218, n. 2, 1. 1.—In Locke there are some particulars not badly 
expounded; but, in the main, he has wandered far from the gate, and 
misapprehended both the nature of the mind and of truth.—Lezbnitz. 

Locke had subtlety and skill, and a sort of superficial metaphysic 
which he could set off to advantage.—Lezbnitz. 

P, 218, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 8.—We owe this doctrine to Leibnitz ; it was 
after him adopted by the illustrious Wolf.—Heineccius. 

P. 218, n. 3, 1. 3—The work on the Human Understanding, of the 
very illustrious and justly celebrated Locke, at once excellent and 
worthy of its author, will always be included in the number of the 
most useful logics. —Crousaz. 

P. 219, n. *, 1. 12.—Verulamius, the restorer of true science, and 
whose merit cannot be too highly estimated, called prejudices ¢dols, 
for the reason that the honour which is due to principles alone is 
transferred to prejudices wholly unworthy of our assent. 

According to the fashion of his time, he designated each class of 
prejudices by peculiar, though withal ingenious, technical titles,— 
Idols of the Tribe, &c.—Crousaz. 
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P. 220, n. 1,1. 7.—He (M. Allamand) is a clergyman in the 
Pays de Vaud, and one of the men of the finest genius I know. He 
has sought to embrace all kinds of studies; but it is philosophy 
which he has most thoroughly mastered. On every question he has 
a theory, or, at least, trains of thought that are always original and 
ingenious. He is a subtle and luminous thinker, and expresses him- 
self happily and with ease. The faults of his intellect are too great 
subtlety and refrnement; those of his character, too much pride, 
ambition, and violence. This man, who could have enlightened a 
nation, or thrown it into disorder, lived and died in obscurity. . . . 
He is a village priest, and he dupes the rustics.—Gzbdon. 

P, 220, n. 2, 1. 1.—I can assure you, that before my time, no one 
in France was acquainted with English poetry; the name of Locke 
had hardly been mentioned. I have suffered persecution for thirty 
- years from a cloud of fanatics, for having said that Locke is the 
Hercules of metaphysics, who has marked out the limits of the 
human mind.— Voltaire. 

P. 221, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—See above, p. 146, c. 2, 1. 17. 

P. 222, n.,c. 1, 1. 1—He (Chapelle) was very eloquent when 
intoxicated. He was usually the last to leave the table, and set 
himself to explain the philosophy of Epicurus to the servants.— 
Biog. Univ. 

P. 222, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 7.—I have sought in vain among the typo- 
graphers for a little book, entitled Doutes de M. Bernier sur la Philo- 
sophie, published some years ago in France, which I saw, but which 
is not now to be found. I should like to read it again, because its 
author, the chief of the Cassendists, a little before his death, in- 
genuously acknowledged in this treatise, that there were points on 
which he was satisfied neither with Gassendi nor with Descartes.— 
Leibnitz. : 

P, 224, n. 2.—See above, p. 144, n. 1, 1. 1. 

P, 224, 1. 15.—A philosopher of repute commences his logic with 
this proposition: Omnis idea orsum ducit a sensibus—Every idea 
draws its origin from the senses. He admits, however, that all our 
ideas were not in our senses such as they are in our mind; but he 
alleges that they were at least formed from those that passed through 
our senses, either by composition, as, when of the separate images of 
gold and a mountain, we make a mountain of gold; or by increase or 
diminution, as when, of the image of a man of ordinary size, we form 
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@ giant or a pigmy; or by accommodation and analogy,. as when, 
from the idea of a house we have seen, we form the image of one we 
have not seen. AND THUS, says he, WE CONCEIVE Gop, WHO CANNOT 
BE AN OBJECT OF SENSE, UNDER THE IMAGE OF A VENERABLE OLD 
MAN. 

According to this opinion, although some of our ideas might not 
resemble any particular body which we had seen, or which had 
struck our senses, they would, nevertheless, be all of them corporeal, 
and would represent to us nothing which had not entered through 
sense, at least in its parts. And thus we could conceive nothing but 
by images, similar to those that are formed in the brain when we see 
or imagine to ourselves certain bodies.—Port-Royal Logic. 

P. 234, 1.1.—There is nothing in the intellect which was not 
previously in sense. 

There is nothing, doubtless, in the intellect which was not pre- 
viously in sense, except the intellect itself.—Leibnitz. 

P, 234, n. 1, 1. 5.—Leibnitz has combated, with admirable force 
of dialectic, the system of Locke, which attributes all our ideas to our 
sensations. That famous axiom had been advanced, that there was 
nothing in the intellect which had not originally been in the senses ; 
to this Leibnitz added the sublime restriction, except the intellect 
ttself. From this principle is derived the whole of the new philo- 
sophy, which exercises so great an influence on the thinkers of Ger- 
many.—Madame de Staél. 

P. 234, 1. 25.—See above, p. 87, vol. i. of Stewart’s Works. 

P, 234, 1. 87.—I employ the term zdea in the common sense; 
whether ideas arise from the senses alone, as is the doctrine of 
Gassendi and our countryman Locke, and many others, or have a 
different origin, this is not the place to inquire.—Raphson. 

P. 238; n., c. 1, 1. 85.—The glory of Condillac consists in his 
having been the first disciple of Locke; but if Condillac had a 
master, he had the merit of making him of use to all others ; he spread 
even a greater light on the discoveries of the English philosopher ; 
he rendered them sensible, so to speak, and we have to thank him 
for having made them common and familiar. In a word, sound 


metaphysics in France dates only from the works of Condillac, and, © 


with this title, he deserves to be included in the limited number of 
those who have advanced the science which they cultivated. . . 
The style of Condillac is clear and pure as his thoughts. His 
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mind is in general the most correct and luminous that in this age 
has contributed to the progress of good philosophy. . . 

The felt impression of objects is called perception ; the action of 
the mind which considers them is named reflection. This word, it is 
true, expresses a physical movement, that of turning in on one’s-self, 
or on some object; but as all our tdeas come from the senses, we are 
frequently obliged to make use of physical terms to express the 
operations of the mind. 

The faculty of reflection, in other words, the power that the mind 
possesses of comparing, assembling, combining perceptions.—La 
Harpe. 

P. 239, n., c. 1, ). 10.—In times past, neglecting to examine all 
that mechanism of the senses, all those direct relations of the body 
with objects, philosophers were occupied alone with what passed 
within man. The science of mind ;—such was the noble study of 
Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Leibnitz. . . . It might be 
that they were occasionally lost in the clouds of the lofty regions 
whither they took their flight. Their labours were perhaps without 
direct applicatiqn, but they at least pursued an elevated track; their 
teaching was in harmony with the thoughts that move us when we 
reflect profoundly on ourselves. That route necessarily issued in the 
noblest of the sciences—religion and morals. It implied, in those 
who followed it, soaring genius and expansive thought. 

Men grew weary of following in this path; the labours of those 
great minds were treated as vain subtleties, or dishonoured by the 
title of scholastic reveries. Men threw themselves into the science 
of sensations, hoping that it would be more within the reach of 
human intelligence. They became more and more engrossed by 
the mechanical relations of man and objects, and the influence of 
his physical organization. Thus, metaphysics went ever downwards, 
until now, with some, it is almost confounded with physiology. . . . 
The eighteenth century would consider this mode of regarding man as 
one of its chief titles to glory. 

Of this school Condillac is the chief. It is in his works that this 
metaphysic exercises: all the seductions of method and lucidity ; the 
clearer as it is the less profound. Few writers have been more suc- 
cessful. He reduced to the level of the vulgar the science of thought, 
by retrenching all of elevated it possessed. Every one was filled 
with surprise and vain glory on being able to philosophise so easily, 
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and cherished deep gratitude for the man to whom they owed that 
privilege. It was not perceived that he had merely lowered the 
science, in place of elevating his disciples to its height.— Tableau 
de la Littérature Frangoise. 

P, 247, n., c. 1, 1, 5.—Experience tells me, that although my 
opinions cause surprise at first, because of their difference from the 
vulgar, yet, after they are understood, they are discovered to be so 
simple and conformed to common sense, that the wonder entirely 
ceases, and men for the same reason no longer esteem them : for such 
is the constitution of men, that they only hold in estimation objects 
which allow scope for wonder, and which they do not wholly possess 
orcompass. Thus it is, that although health be the greatest of all the 
goods that concern the body, it is, however, that on which we least 
reflect, and which we least directly appreciate. Now the knowledge 
of truth is, as it were, the health of the mind; when we possess it 
we think no more of it.—Descartes. 

P. 248, n. 1, 1. 1.—The plebeian philosophers, who dissent from 
Plato and Socrates, and from that sect.—Cicero. 

P. 258, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—There are many people in the world with 
good intentions; the evil is, that they do not understand each other, 
and do not work in concert. If it were possible to discover a species 
of glue that would unite them, something would be gained. The evil 
often is, that good people have certain caprices, or particular opinions, 
which place them in opposition to each other. . . . 

The sectarian spirit properly consists in a pretentious ambition of 
regulating others by our own maxims; whereas, we ought to be 
satisfied with seeing that men are proceeding onwards to the main 
end.—Leibnetz. 

P. 256, n., c 1, 1. 18.—I do not understand how the mind can 
act on the body; I do not also see how, from the movement of the 
nerve, perception arises; it does not, however, appear to me thence to 
follow that all znfluence is to be rejected. 

Substances are incognisable. _ Accordingly, we see that the nature 
of the mind escapes us; we know that it is something which has 
ideas, compares them, &c., but we are ignorant of the subject to 
which these properties belong. 

We say the same of body; it is extended, impenetrable, &c. ; but 
what is that which possesses these properties? There is no path 
open to us by which we can reach this knowledge. 
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Hence we conclude, that much is hid from us regarding the proper- 
ties of mind and body. 

It is matter of invincible demonstration, that mind does not act 
on body, nor the latter on the former, as body acts on body; but it 
does not appear to me that we can therefore infer the impossibility of 
all influence. 

A body, by its own motion, does not act on another body, without 
an opposing motion; but whether an action totally diverse, and of 
which we have no idea, can be communicated to a different sub- 
stance, and yet so that the cause shall correspond to the effect, I can- 
not venture to determine, ina matter so very obscure. It is certainly 
difficult to deny influence, when we carefully consider how in the 
minima [visible, audible] which the mind perceives, there subsists a 
relation with the movements in the body, and how its movements 
harmonise with the determinations of the mind: I refer to what 
physicians and anatomists teach on this point. 

Accordingly, I come to no determination on the system of influence 
beyond saying, that its impossibility does not appear to me to be 
clearly demonstrated.—Gravesande. 

P. 258, 1. 14.—The work which God operates from the beginning 
to the end.— Bacon. 

P. 258, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—There was a time when the system of Pre- 
established Harmony was so much in vogue in Germany, that those 
who expressed any doubt respecting it were considered ignorant or 
narrow-minded.— Euler. 

P. 259, c. 2, 1. 9.—How much more beautiful is the desire rather 
to confess ignorance of what you do not know, than to utter nonsense, 
and be displeased with yourself.—Cicero. 

P. 260, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—The Théodicée alone would sufficiently 
represent Leibnitz. Unlimited reading, curious anecdotes regarding 
books and persons, much fairness and even favour towards all the 
authors cited, should it be in combating them ; sublime and luminous 
views, reasoning always characterised at bottom by the spirit of the 
geometer, a style of which force is the ruling feature, and which yet 
admits the embellishments of a felicitous imagination.— Fontenelle. 

P. 261, n. 1, 1. 31.—Virtue is free and inviolable, which, as each 
honours and neglects, he will possess more and less; the responsi- 
bility is with him who chooses; God is blameless.—Plato. 

P, 264, n. 2, 1. 1.—All, therefore, in man is certain and deter- 
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mined beforehand, as in all other things; and the human mind is a 
certain spiritual automaton.—Leibnitz. 

P. 264, n. 3, 1. 6.—The opinions of Leibnitz tend above all to 
moral perfection, if it is true, as the German philosophers have 
essayed to prove, that free will reposes on the doctrine which with- 
draws the mind from the power of external objects, and that virtue is 
impossible without the complete independence of volition.— Madame 
de Staél. | 

P. 265, n. *, c. 2, 1. 5.—See above, p. 239, n., c. 1, 1. 10. 

P. 265, n. 1, 1. 6.—But the scale of creation does not terminate 
at the most elevated of the planetary worlds. There another universe 
begins, the extension of which is perhaps to that of the universe of 
the Fixed Stars, as the space of the solar system is to the capacity of 
a nut. 

There, like resplendent Srars, shine the CeLesTiaL HifRARcHIES, 

There, on all sides, rays emanate from ANGELS, ARCHANGELS, 
Serapuim, Cuerunim, Tsrones, Virtues, Principauities, Domi- 
NIONS, PowErs. 

In the centre of these Aucusr Sexeres shines the Sun oF Justice, 
THE ORIENT OF THE ABOVE, whence all the Stars borrow their light 
and splendour. 

The Théodicée of Leibnite i is one of my books of devotion: I have 
entitled my copy, Manual of Christian Philosophy.—Charles Bonnet. 

P. 266, n. 1, 1. 18.—In the time of Boyle, and other superior men 
who flourished in England under Charles IT., one would not have 
dared to promulgate notions so visionary. I trust that good time will 
return under a government so excellent as the present. The main 
principle of Boyle lay in inculcating that all took place mechanically 
in physics. But it is a misfortune of men, that they in time contract 
a distaste for reason itself, and become wearied of the light. Chimeras 
begin to return, and please because they possess something of the 
marvellous. What has happened in the poetical, occurs also in the 
philosophical world. Men have grown tired of rational romances, 
such as la Clélie Frangoise or l’'Araméne Allemande, and have re- 
curred for some time to the Contes des Fées.—Leibnitz. 

P. 267, n. 1, 1. 7.—My book, entitled Essais de Théodicée, on 
the goodness of God, the liberty of man, and the origin of evil, will 
very soon be finished. The greatest part of this work was written by 
shreds, when I lived with the late Queen of Prussia, where these: 
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questions were frequently discussed on occasion of the Dictionary and 
other works of Bayle, which were there greatly read. After the 
death of that great Princess, I collected together and enlarged these 
pieces, at the request of friénds who were acquainted with them, and 
I thus formed the work I have now mentioned. As I have meditated 
on the matter from my youth, I profess to have sifted it to the bottom. 
— Leibniz. 

P. 267, n. 1, c. 2,1,9.—The most of my opinions have been finally 
fixed, after a deliberation of twenty years: for I began to meditate 
when very young, -“4 I was not yet fifteen when I was in the habit 
of making whole day’s journeys into a wood, in order to come to a 
decision between Aristotle and Democritus. Nevertheless, I have 
changed and changed again with each new light, and it is only 
about twelve years ago that I became satisfied, and reached demon- 
strations on those subjects that did not appear to admit of them; 
while yet, from the manner in which I deal with them, the demon- 
strations are as appreciable as those of numbers, though the subject 
does not fall within the sphere of imagination.—Leibnitz. 

P. 268,n., c. 1,1. 13.—It is quite as you write, most reverend sir, 
regarding my Théodicée. You have hit the nail on the head; and I 
am surprised that no one has hitherto perceived that this was my 
meaning ; for it is not the part of philosophers to be always serious 
in the discussion of a point, who, as you well remind us, put their 
powers to the proof in framing hypotheses. You, who are a thevlo- 
gian, perform your part in refuting error.—Lezbnitz. 

P, 269, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—I hope there are many men in England who 
will not agree with the philosophy of Newton or Clarke, and who will 
not relish attractions properly so called, or a vacuum, or the sensorium 
of Deity, or that imperfection of the universe, which obliges God to 
amend it from time, or the necessity, to which the followérs of New- 
ton are subjected, of denying the grand principle of the need of a 
Sufficient Reason, by which I run them down.—Leibnitz. 

P. 270, n. 2, 1. 4.—This transcendent metaphysic will become 
somewhat more intelligible, if we attend to the fact, that in virtue of 
the principle of the sufficient reason, all in the universe is necessarily 
connected. The whole actions of simple beings are harmonious, or 
reciprocally subordinated. The exercise of the activity of a given 
monad is determined by the exercise of the activity of monads, to 
which it immediately corresponds. This correspondence extends from 
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every point of the universe to its extremities. As an illustration, take 
the circular and concentric rings which a stone causes when thrown 
jnto still water; they go on always enlarging and becoming fainter. 

But the actual state of a monad is nécessarily determined by its 
antecedent state: the latter by the preceding state; and thus we re- 
mount to the moment of creation. 

Thus the past, present, and future, form in the same monad but a 
single chain. Our philosopher ingeniously remarked, that the present 
is always pregnant with the future. 

He said further, that the Eternal Geometrician was perpetually 
solving this problem, viz., the state of a monad being given, to deter- 
mine therefrom the state, past, present, and future, of the whole 
universe.—Charles Bonnet. 

P. 275, n. 1, 1. 1.—In truth, a like principle of hardness (the sup- 
position, to wit, of bodies perfectly hard) cannot exist; it is a chimera 
that is repugnant to that general law which nature in all its opera- 
tions constantly observes; I refer to that immutable and perpetual 
order established since the creation of the universe, which we may 
call the Law of Continuity, in virtue of which all that is accomplished 
is brought about by degrees infinitely small. Good sense would seem 
to dictate that no change can be effected per saltum; nature does 
not operate by leaps; nothing can pass from one extreme to another, 
without passing through all the intermediate degrees, &c.—John 
Bernoutllt. 

P. 276, n. 1, 1. 1.—I hold that the mind, and even the body, is 
never without action, and that the mind is never without some percep- 
tion; even when asleep, we have a dull and confused sensation (con- 
sciousness) of the place where we are, and of other things. But 
although experience should not confirm this, I believe it is still de- 
monstrablé. The case is somewhat similar to a vacuum in space, 
and the absolute repose of matter, with regard to the reality of which 
experience may be incompetent to decide; and yet these questions 
appear to me as well as to Mr. Locke, to be determined by demon- 
stration.—Lezbniiz. 

P. 277, n. 1, 1. 1.—Leibnitz admitted, as a fundamental principle 
of his sublime philosophy, that there are no leaps in nature, and that 
all is continuous or shaded in physics and in morals. This was his 
famous Law of Continuity, which he believed he discovered again in 
mathematics; and it was this law that inspired the singular predic- 
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tion of which I spoke (the prediction of the discovery of Polypi):— 
“* All beings, he remarked, form but one chain, in which the different 
classes, like so many rings, are so closely connected with one another, 
' that it is impossible for the senses and the imagination to fix precisely 
the point at which any one commences or terminates, All the species 
that border on, or occupy, so to speak, the regions of inflection and 
return, must be equivocal, and endowed with characters that may be 
equally referred to the neighbouring species. Thus, the existence of 
zoophytes or plant-animals, implies nothing monstrous; it is even 
conformable to the order of nature that such should exist. And so 
great is the force I concede to the principle of Continuity, that not 
only should I not be astonished to learn that beings had been dis- 
covered, which, in respect of several properties (for example, the power 
of nutrition or multiplication), might pass for vegetables with as great 
propriety as for animals, . . . . so little, I say, should I be sur- 
prised at this, that I am even convinced there must be such creatures, 
which Natural History will perhaps one day discover.”’—Charles 
Bonnet. 

P. 278, n. *, 1. 1.—In such a manner has the Supreme Workman 
concatenated the series of things from a plant to a man, that they 
cohere, as it were, without a break: thus zoophytes conjoin brutes 
with plants; the ape quadrupeds with man. Accordingly, in every 
species of man, we find the divine, the human, the savage.—Scalger. 

P. 278, n. +, 1. 3.—Nature appears to proceed by degrees from one 
production to another; no leaps in her march; still less cataracts. 
It seems that the Law of Continuity is the universal law; and the 
philosopher who introduced it into physics, has opened up to us a vast 
field of vision. It was in virtue of this law that Leibnitz maintained 
that nature proceeds always by shadings and gradations, from one 
product to another; and that all the states through which a being 
successively passes, are wholly determined by one another, so that the 
subsequent state was involved in the antecedent, as the effect is in its 
cause.— Bonnet. 

P. 278, n. f, 1. 1.—Many have denied the existence of curves in 
nature. I will name only those that occur to me: Lubin, Basson, 
Regius, Bonartis, and I may also add Hobbes. —Leibniiz. 

P. 278, n. c, 1. 2.—Thus it is that a meadow which, seen close at 
hand, is found covered with green patches really separate from one 
another, nevertheless affords to those looking at it from a distance, 
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the sensation of a continuous verdure; and a polished body, in whose 
continuity the microscope discovers a thousand breaks, appears to the 
naked eye to possess this quality in perfection. 

In general, simple good sense, which counsels us to suspend our 
judgment in matters of which we are ignorant, and not confidently 
to decide on the non-existence of what escapes our senses, should 
have prevented men, calling themselves philosophers, from asserting 
so dogmatically the real continuity of that which has but an apparent 
continuity, and the non-existence of interstices, because they did not 
perceive them.—Le Sage. 

P. 280, n. 1, 1. 17.—Corneille is, so to speak, of our time, but his 
contemporaries are not. The Cid, the Horaces, Cinna, Policucte, 
form the commencement of that brilliant chain which reunites our 
present literature to that of the reign of Richelieu and the minority 
of Louis XIV.; but around these luminous points there still reigns a 
deep night; their brightness causes them to appear near to our sight; 
the remainder thrown back into obscurity, seems very far from us. 
For us Corneille is modern, and Rotrou ancient.—Suard. 

P. 283, n. 1, 1. 3.—When at the age of thirteen, I threw off in one 
day three hundred hexameter verses, all without an elision, because 
I had accidentally alleged that it could easily be done.—Leibnitz. 

P. 284, 1. 24.—His sublime and towering genius naturally thirsted 
with greater vehemence than prudence for the beauty and lustre of 
a reputation so glorious. . . . Reason and riper years tempered 
his ardour, and he preserved, what of all things is the most difficult, 
moderation even in the pursuit of wisdom.—Tacitus. 

P, 284, n.—I perceive that there are few of my character, to whom 
all difficult things seem easy, and all easy things difficult.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 288, n., c. 2, 1. 3.—I have reduced the limits of our dispute to 
the grand atiom, that nothing exists or occurs without there being a 
sufficient reason why tt is as it ts, and not otherwise. If he continues 
to refuse me this‘axiom, what becomes of his honesty? If he con- 
cedes it, farewell to a vacuum, atoms, and the whole philosophy of 
Newton.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 293, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 1.—Would there be space, if there were no 
body in it; and duration, if there were nothing init? These questions 
arise, in my opinion, from our supposing that there is more reality in 
time and space than they truly possess. . . . Children, in saying 
that a vacuum is nothing, are right, because they adhere to the 
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simple notions of common sense ; and philosophers, who seek to give 
reality to a vacuum, are lost in their speculations; a vacuum is the 
child of abstraction, and is an example of the abuse of a method so 
useful in many respects. If there were neither body nor succession, 
space and time would be possible, but they would not exist.— 
D’ Alembert. 

P. 293, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 25.—The notions of time and of space is one of 
the points upon which Leibnitz has combated Clarke; but it appears 
to us that the Englishman has opposed nothing satisfactory to the 
reasonings of Leibnitz.— Bailly. 

P, 294, n. 1, c. 2,1. 9.— 

Oft hath my doubtful mind essayed to scan 
If aught celestial hath a care for man; 
Or leaves him sport of every wind and wave— 
No will to govern, and no arm to save. 
Claudian (Howard). 

P. 295, u. 1, 1. 1—Whatever is capable of rendering us better or 
more happy, nature has cither placed in the class of what is clear, ox 
left not far to seek.—Seneca. 

P. 300, 1. 7.—In words he (Epicurus) allowed the Gods, in reality 
he denied them.—Cicero. 

P. 300, 1. 8.—God without dominion, providence, and final causes, 
is nothing but Fate and Nature.—Newiton. 

P. 300, n. 2, 1. 7.—By body, I understand a mode which, in a 
certain and determinate way, expresses the essence of God, in as far 
as it is considered as an extended thing.— Spinoza. 

P. 300, 1. 20.—Things could have been produced by God in no 
other way or order than they have been produced.—Spinoza. 

P. 301, n., ¢. 1, 1. 7.—I hold God to be the immanent, but not the 
transeunt, cause of all things.—Spznoza. . 

P. 301, n., c. 2,1, 15.—The foundation of the system which he 
built up is in the Ethics.—Paulus. 

P. 302, n., c. 2, 1. 32.—That whatever is done by the ruler is just. 
—Anaxarchus (in Plutarch). 

-P. 302, n., c. 2, 1. 33.—I never heard Lycurgus, Solon, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Epaminondas, mentioned in the school of Epicurus,— 
names in the mouths of all the other philosophers. . . . Nor yet, 
if I were desirous, could I forget Epicurus, whose likeness our friends 
exhibit not only in paintings, but even on cups and rings.—Cicero. 
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P. 305, n., ¢. 1, 1. 3.— 
[From the beginning, in all things that are, 
Heaven, earth, the liquid plains, the moon’s fair globe, 
The sun—bright spheres, | a vital spirit dwells ; 
Mind stirs and quickens the material mass, 
Fused through each part, and mingled with the whole.— 
Virgil (by Kennedy). 

P. 306, n. 1, 1. 3.—If all things came to pass by fate, they come to 
pass by an antecedent cause ; and if the cause of appetite be not in us, 
&c.. . . What is liberty? The power of living as you will.—Cicero. 

P, 312, ]. 18.—Extraordinary succession of events! How has this 
befallen me? Wherefore these circumstances and not others? Who 
has destined them for my head? Forced to travel over the route on 
which I unconsciously entered, and which I shall abandon without 
my will, I have strewed upon it as many flowers as my gaiety per- 
mitted: I say my gaiety, though I have no assurance that it is mine 
more than another’s, nor even know what that J is with which I am 
conversant.—Martage de Figaro. 

P. 313, n. 1, 1. 3.—You are very confused, Baruc Spinoza, but are 
you so dangerous as they allege? I maintain not; and my reason is 
that you are confused, that you have written in bad Latin, and that 
there are not ten persons in Europe who have read you from beginning 
toend. Who is the dangerous author? He who is read by the 
idlers of the court, and by the ladies.— Voltaire. 

P. 314, n. 1, 1. 3.—The whole philosophical learning of M. Bayle 
consisted of a slight Peripateticism, which he acquired from the 
Jesuits of Toulouse, and a little Cartesianism, which he had never 
fully analysed.—Le Clerc. 

P. 317, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 32.—When good, none better.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 320, #1, 1. 1.—(Bayle)—Chaste and grave in conversation, 
temperate in his diet, austere in his mode of life-—Saurin. 

P. 321, n. 3, 1. 6.—In replying to the Manichean objections, I do 
not mean any offence to M. Bayle, whom I by no means suspect of 
favour towards them. I am persuaded that he has taken the philo- 
sophical liberty of stating, on many occasions, the pros and cons of 
questions, with impartiality, only to give exercise to the minds of those 
who understand the matters of which he treats, and not with the view 
of countenancing the opinions of those whose reasonings he expounds. 
—Le Clerc. 
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P. 322, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 5.—We must hope that Bayle is now sur- 
rounded by that light which has been denied to earth, since there is 
ground for believing that his intention was good. 

New wonders now fair Daphnis doth behold, 
Th’ Olympian threshold, and, beneath his feet, 
The clouds and stars.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 322, n. *.—A degree of charity rare among theologians, with 
whom it is very common to damu their adversaries.— Fontenelle. 

P. 323, n. 1, 1. 3.—Histories are false facts composed upon true 
facts, or on occasion of true.—Montesquteu. 

P, 325, n. 1, 1. 7.—The ancient philosophy was not always in the 
wrong. It maintained that all that is in the mind had come 
through the senses, and we should not have gone wrong in taking so 
much from it.... 

By means of operating on the first ideas formed by the senses, add- 
ing to them, retrenching them, rendering particular gencral, general 
still more general, the mind changes them so greatly from what they 
were at first, that one is sometimes at a loss to recognise their origin. 
Whoever, notwithstanding, will take the thread and trace it accu- 
rately, will always return from the most sublime and elevated idea to 
one that is gross and sensible-—Fontenelle. 

P. 326, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—I will suffer my critic to enjoy his triumph 
in peace ; I allow that the devil is a prophet since the Jesuit wishes 
it, and believes that doctrine to be the more orthodox.—Fontenelle. 

P. 326, n., c. 2, 1. 5.—Fontenelle, greatly tempted to floor his 
adversary, from the ease with which he could have done it, was re- 
strained by the prudent counsel of La Motte, who made him dread 
alienating by his rejoinder a society that was called Legion, when 
the matter concerned the greatest of its members.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 328, n. 1, 1. 6.—We say it with pain, and with no wish to injure 
the memory of a celebrated man now no more, that there is perhaps 
no work in which we find more frequent proofs of the abuse of meta- 
physics than in the well-known work of M. Fontenelle, which has for 
its title, Elémens de la Géométrie de l' Infinit ; a work, the perusal of 
which is the more dangerous to young geometers, as the author pre- 
sents its sophisms with a speciés of elegance and grace, of which the 
subject did not seem susceptible.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 328, n. 2, 1. 6.—Both wrote in prose with much clearness, ele- 
gance, even simplicity ; but La Motte, with a simplicity more natu- 
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ral, and Fontenelle, with a simplicity more studied; for simplicity 
can be studied, and thenceforward it becomes mannerism, and ceases 
to be a model.—D?’ Alembert. 

P. 331, n., c. 1, 1. 22.—What constitutes the excellence of this 
work is its containing but few errors, and many reflections that are true, 
new, and profound. It is deficient, however, in order, and especially 
in precision; it might have been written with more fire, grace, and 
elegance ; but the writer thinks, and causes others to think.— Voltaire. 

P. 331, n. 1, 1, 20.—In fine, he (Fontenelle) is regarded as the 
first man in the new art of spreading light and grace over the abstract 
sciences, and he was not without merit in all the other branches of 
science which he cultivated. Talents so great were strengthened by 
an acquaintance with languages and history, and he was without 
question superior to all the savans not endowed with the power of tn- 
vention.— Voltaire. 

P. 332, n. 1, 1. 7.—Fontenelle was thought wanting in sensibility, 
because, having the art of mastering his emotions, he acted in obedi- 
ence to his judgment, which was uniformly just and wise. Moreover, 
he had, without reluctance, consented to maintain this reputation of 
insensibility ; he had borne the pleasantries of society on his coldness, 
without seeking to undeceive them, because, being fully assured that 
his real friends would not be the dupes of them, he recognised in this 
sort of reputation a suitable means of freeing himself from those who 
were indifferent to him, without wounding their self-love-—Condorcet. 

P. 342, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—The conclusion is absolutely necessary, that 
distance, size, situation, are not, properly speaking, visible things; 
that is, are not the proper and immediate objects of sight. The pro- 
per and immediate object of sight is none other than coloured light ; 
with regard to all besides, we only perceive it in the long-run and by 
experience.. We learn to see, precisely as we learn to speak and 
read. The difference is that the art of vision is more easy, and that 
nature is equally to all our master. 

The instantaneous, almost uniform judgments which the minds of 
all at a certain age form of distances, sizes, situations, lead us to 
think that we have only to open our eyes that we may see as we do. 
In this we are mistaken, the aid of the other senses is necessary to 
vision. If men possessed only the sense of sight, they would have no 
means of apprehending extension in length, breadth, and depth, and a 
pure spirit would not perhaps apprehend it, at least without a special 
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revelation from Deity. It is very difficult to separate in our under- 
standing the extension of an object from the colours of the object. 
We see nothing that is not extended, and thence we are all induced 
to believe that we, in reality, see extension.— Voltaire. 

P. 349, n. 2, c. 2, 1, 14.—The assent and approbation of the vul- 
gar, with respect to a difficult matter, is a sure proof of the falsity of 
the opinion to which the assent is given.—Malebranche. 

P. 353, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—Substances are either thinking or unthink- 
ing; we know two thinking substances—God and our own mind; 
that besides these there are others also we do not doubt. 

There are also two unthinking substances known to us,—space and 
body.—Gravesande. 

P, 354, n. 2, 1. 1.—But the nerves are soft, they are not stretched 
like the cords of an instrument; would objects, then, excite in them 
vibrations analogous to that of a pinched cord? Would these vibra- 
tions be instantly communicated to the seat of the soul? The thing 
seems difficult to conceive. But if we admit the existence, in the 
nerves, of a fluid whose subtlety and elasticity approach the degrees 
of the same qualities in light or ether, we can easily explain, by aid 
of this fluid, both the speed with which impressions are communicated 
to the mind, and that with which the mind executes so many diverse 
operations. . .. 

As to what remains, the physiologists who believed that the nervous 
fibres are solid, yielded to deceitful appearances. They supposed, more- 
over, an oscillation of the nerves to explain sensation; and the nerves 
are incapable of oscillation. They are soft, and not at all elastic. A 
nerve, when cut, does not shrink. It is the invisible fluid, which 
the nerves contain, that is endowed with that elasticity which’ they 
attributed to them, and even with an elasticity still greater.—_Bonnet. 

P. 354, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 8.—Many physical philosophers have thought 
that the vibration of the nerves alone, caused by objects that touch 
the organs of the body, is sufficient to, occasion motion and sensa- 
tion in the parts where the nerves are shaken. They represent the 
nerves as cords at full stretch, which a slight contact puts in vibration 
through all their extent. Some philosophers, but slightly acquainted 
with anatomy, have formed such an idea. . . . But that supposed 
tension in the nerves, which renders them susceptible of shaking and 
vibration, is a fiction so palpable, that it would be ridiculous to engage 
in a serious refutation of it.—Quesnai. 

Cc 
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P. 365, n. 1, 1. 15.—The Roman language is perhaps the only one 
to the formation of which we can thus remount, in order to discover 
and explain the secret of its ingenious mechanism. . . . I venture 
to say that the philosophical mind, consulted as to the choice of 
means best suited to save ignorance from many painful and tedious 
efforts, would not have been so successful as ignorance itself has been; 
it is true that it had two great masters—Necessiry and Tre. 

In considering the epoch of ignorance and barbarism at which this 
new idiom was formed and perfected, according to principles indicated 
only by analogy and euphony, men will probably express themselves 
as I have done; man carries within himself the principles of a natu- 
ral logic, a regulative instinct, which we sometimes admire in children. 
Yes, Providence has endowed us with the indestructible faculty and 
the ingenious means of expressing, communicating, immortalising by 
speech and by permanent signs in which speech is reproduced, thought 
which is one of our finest attributes, and which distinguishes us so 
eminently and advantageously in the order of creation.— Raynouard. 

P. 366, n. 1, 1. 4.—You know how the same names have been trans- 
ferred from objects that fall under the senses to those that escape them. 
You have remarked that there are some of them still in use in both 
acceptations, and that some have become the proper names of things 
of which they were at first the depicted signs. 

The first, such as the motion of the soul, its leaning, its reflection, 
give a body to things that do not possess it. The second, such as 
thought, will, desire, depict nothing, and allow to abstract ideas that 
spirituality which withdraws them from the senses. But if language 
should be the image of our thoughts, much has been lost, when, ° 
forgetting the primary signification of words, we have effaced the 
very traits which they gave to ideas. All languages are, in this 
respect, ufore or less defective; all likewise have pictures more or 
less accurately preserved.—Condillac. 

P. 367, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 5.—Condillac possessed an influence over the 
philosophical spirit of the last age, analogous to that which Voltaire 
wielded over the religious spirit, and J. J. Rousseau over political 
opinion. Condillac gave rise to a certain dryness and love of trifling 
in the minds of men; Voltaire a tendency to raillery and frivolity ; 
Rousseau rendered them morose and dissatisfied. . . . Condillac 
gave a false bent to the mind of the nation, the more readily that his 
doctrine was taught in the course of their early studies to youths who 
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had as yet read neither Rousseau nor Voltaire, and that the manner of 
thinking, and the philosophical direction of the mind, make them- 
selves universally felt—De Bonald. 

P. 367, n. 1, c. 2, 1, 27.—Condillac is, or appears to be, clear and 
methodical ; but it is proper to observe, that clearness of thinking, like 
the transparency of physical objects, may arise from want of depth, 
and that method in writings, which implies patience of mind, does not 
always give proof of correctness, and still less fertility. There is also 
a clearness of style, in some respect altogether material, which is not 
incompatible with obscurity in thought. Nothing easier to under- 
stand than the words transformed sensations, of which Condillac has 
availed himself, because these terms are addressed only to the 
imagination, which frames at will transformations and changes. 
But this transformation, applied to the operations of the mind, is 
simply a word void of meaning ; and Condillac himself would have 
been greatly embarrassed to give a satisfactory explanation of it. 
This philosopher appears to me more happy in his observations than 
in his demonstrations, The path of truth seems sometimes to open 
before him, but, restrained by the circumspection natural to a mind 
without warmth, and intimidated through the feebleness of his pecu- 
liar system, he does not venture to set out in it.—De Donald. 

P. 370, 1. 13.—The spectacle of nature, so full of life and soul for 
those who recognise a God, is dead to the atheist; and in that grand 
harmony of beings, where everything speaks of God in a voice go 
gentle, he feels only an eternal silence.—ousseau. 

P. 371, n., 1. 25.—On the doctrine that all our knowledge comes 
from the senses, nothing is easier than to form an exact notion of 
ideas: for they are only sensations, or portions extracted from some 
sensation, in order to be considered apart; whence arise two kinds of 
ideas,—the sensible and the abstract. 

As we have seen that to remember is only a mode of sensation, it 
follows that intellectual ideas are not essentially different from sen- 
sations themselves.—Condillac. 

P. 371, n., c. 2, 1. 17.—Locke has proved, as far as is possible for 
man, that the soul is a simple and indivisible substance, and conse- 
quently immaterial. Nevertheless he adds, that he would not dare 
to affirm that God could not endow matter with thought. Condillac 
is at one with him on the first point, and combats him on the second. 
I am entirely of the opinion of Condillac, and all good metaphysicians 
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agree that this is the only inaccuracy to be found tn the work of Locke. 
—La Harpe. 

P. 375, 1.18.—M. de Fontenelle related, that having gone one 
day to visit Malebranche, among the fathers of the Oratory of the Rue 
St. Honoré, a large dog of the house, and which was with young, 
entering the hall where they were walking, came to caress Father 
Malebranche, and roll itself at his feet. After sundry fruitless efforts 
to drive it away, the philosopher gave it a sharp kick with his foot, 
which caused the dog to utter a cry of pain, and M. de Fontenelle a 
cry of compassion. ‘ What!” said Father Malebranche to him coolly, 
‘are you not quite well aware that it does not feel ?” —Trublet. 

P. 375, 1. 31.—This doctrine regarding animals is a debauch of 
reasoning.—La Motte. 

P. 377, n., c. 1, 1. 11.—The sagacity of the Abbé Galiani is highly 
creditable to him. The Christianisme Dévoilé is, in truth, the first 
philosophical work of the Baron d’Holbach. It is vain for the 
Biographie Universelle to assure us, on the testimony of Voltaire, that 
the work is Damilaville’s.—Editors of Galiani’s Correspondence. 

P. 377, n., c. 2, 1. 18.—What man of letters does not easily recog- 
nise, both in the book De l’Esprit and the Systéme de la Nature, 
all the fine pages that are, and only can be, the productions of 
Diderot ?—Grimm. 

P. 378, 1. 5.—Some authors, and especially Leibnitz, have criti- 
cised this part of the doctrine of Descartes ; but we believe it to be 
unassailable when rightly understood, and when it is observed that 
Descartes only speaks of the total ends of God. Doubtless the sun, 
for example, and the stars, were made for man, in this sense, that 
God, in creating them, had in view usefulness to man; and this 
utility waz his end. But was this utility the only end of God? Is 
it supposed that by attributing to him other ends, we should weaken 
the gratitude of man, and the obligations under which he lies of 
praising and blessing God in all his works? Even the most mys- 
tical and the most approved upholders of the spiritual life have not 
believed this.—Abbé Emery. 

P. 379, n.*, c. 2, 1. 6.—In his latter years, and from 1789, Lalande 
affected to eat with delight spiders and caterpillars. He boasted of 
it as a philosophical trait.—Delambre. 

P. 381, n. 2, 1. 4.—Bacon, Locke, Condillac, sought in our senses 
the origin of our ideas. Helvetius found our ideas themselves there. 
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To judge, according to this philosopher, is nothing more than to feel 
(sentir). At the present time, good thinkers, enlightened by their 
issues with regard to the hidden tendency of all these opinions, have 
submitted them to a more severe scrutiny. The transformation of 
sensations into ideas appears nothing more than a word void of mean- 
ing. It turns out that man the statue resembles a little too much 
man the machine, and Condillac is modified, or even combated, on 
certain points, by all those who still avail themselves of his writings 
in the teaching of philosophy.—De Bonald. 

P. 381, n., c. 2, 1. 8.—‘ You pretend that to think is to feel,’ 
said M. le Comte de Ségur, President of the Institute, in answer to 
M. Destutt-Tracy (the friend of M. Cabanis, and the analyst of his 
work), ‘that is your principle and the basis of your system. But a 
feeling which withstands all reasonings will not readily suffer it to be 
conceded to you.’—De Bonald. 

P. 383, n., c. 2, 1. 13.—In reading him, I imagine I still hear 
him (Marquis de Vauvenargues), and I am not sure but that his con- 
versation had in it something more animated and delicate even than 
his divine writings. 

Gentle, full of fine feeling, compassionate, he held our hearts in his 
hands. An immovable serenity veiled his sufferings from the eyes 
of friendship. To enable one to sustain adversity, his example was 
sufficient; and as a tribute to his equanimity, no one in his presence 
dared to be unhappy.—Marmontel. 

P, 386, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Actual events have a connexion with those 
preceding them, founded on the obvious principle, that a thing cannot 
commence to be without a producing cause. This axiom, known 
under the name of the principle of the sufficient reason, extends even to 
actions which we consider as indifferent. The most free will cannot, 
without a determining motive, give birth to them; for if,*all the cir- 
cumstances of two positions being exactly similar, it acted in the one 
case, ahd abstained from acting in the other, its choice would be an 
effect without a cause; it would then be, says Leibnitz, the blind 
chance of the Epicureans. The contrary opinion is an illusion of 
the mind, which, letting out of view the fugitive reasons of the 
choice of the will in things indifferent, persuades itself that it is self- 
determined. 

We ought, accordingly, to consider the present state of the universe 
as the effect of its anterior state, and as the cause of the one follow- 
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ing. An intelligence which in a given instant could apprehend all 
the forces by which nature is animated, and the relative situations of 
the beings that compose it, and which, from its comprehensiveness, 
could, besides, submit these data to analysis, would embrace in the 
same formula the greatest movements of the universe and those of the 
smallest atom. To it there would be nothing uncertain, and the 
future as the past would be present to its view.—Laplace. 

P. 388, n., c. 1, 1. 12.—Placed between France and Germany, 
belonging to the first by the language in which I venture to write, 
to the second by my birth, my studies, my principles, my affections, 
and, I may add, by the complexion of my thinking, I would desire 
to be able to act as literary mediator, or philosophical interpreter, 
between the two nations.—/’. Ancilion. 

P. 390, n., c. 1, 1. 15.—(Wolf) the chief philosopher of all the 
dogmatists.— Kant. 

P. 390, n., c. 1, 1. 22.—Scientific method is also either dogmatic 
or sceptical. Of the first class, it is sufficient to name that most 
celebrated author, Wolf; of the second, David Hume.—Fredericus a 
Schmidt Phiseldek. 

P. 390, n.*, 1. 1.—Philosophy has had no more copious writer 
than Wolf. His Latin writings form of themselves 23 vols. 4to. 
Those in German are almost as numerous. It may even be asserted 
that Wolf has written a great deal too much for his own advantage 
and that of others.—Degerando. 

P. 390, n. 2, 1. 21.—When, during the reign of the late King 
of Prussia, M. Wolf was teaching at Halle the system of Pre- 
established Harmony, the King made inquiry about the doctrine, 
which was making a great noise at the time; and a courtier told his 
Majesty in reply, that all soldiers, according to the doctrine, were 
simply machines; that when any one of them deserted it was a 
necessary result of his constitution, and that it was wrong conse- 
quently to punish him, as it would be wrong to punish a machine 
for the production of this or that movement. The King was so 
angry at this account of the doctrine, that he gave orders to banish 
M. Wolf from Halle, under pain of being hanged, if he should be 
found there at the end of twenty-four hours. The philosopher 
thereupon took refuge at Marbourg, where I conversed with him a 
short time afterwards —LEuler. 

. P, 391, n, c. 1,1 18—The King of Prussia, although he was 
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not a believer in the doctrine of Pre-established Harmony, set him- 
self from the first day of his reign to render justice to Wolf.— 
Condorcet. 

P. 391, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 1.—The German school recognises Leibnitz 
as its chief. His famous disciple, Wolf, reigned in the Universities 
for nearly half a century with undisputed authority. His philosophy 
is known in France by a great number of abridgments, some of 
which are made by authors who of themselves would suffice to give 
it celebrity. 

In spite of the countenance of all these names, this philosophy has 
never even for an instant prevailed in France. The apparent depth 
of the thoughts, an air of cntireness and of system, have not been 
able to supply what appeared wanting in it to render it a doctrine 
solid and worthy of acceptance. Besides a certain want of clearness, 
which probably repelled many minds for whom this quality of style 
and thinking has fortunately become a need, the form under which it 
is presented has deterred many readers. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of interpreters, there has always peered through something of the 
incommodious dress that envelops it in its original form. Condillac 
more than once ridicules those forms, and that scientific jargon, and 
he endeavours to show that they are no less unsatisfactory to reason 
than offensive to taste. Jt ts at least certain that the French reader 
enstinctively repels them, and finds them an obstacle very difficult to 
surmount.—Prévost. 

P. 392, n. 3, 1. 5.—The ingenious and vigorous Lambert, whose 
power the mathematics, which owe much to him, could not exhaust, and 
who touched on no subject of physics or rational philosophy without 
shedding a flood of light on it. His Lettres Cosmologiques, which he 
wrote by way of recreation, are full of sublime thonghts, grafted on a 
philosophy at once the most healthy and wise. He also drew up, 
under the title of Architectonique, a table of the principles npon 
which human knowledges are founded. This work, in the judgment 
of men most versed in the study of their language, is not free from 
obscurity, which, however, may pertain in part to the nature of the 
subject. It is to be regretted that his logic, entitled Organon, has 
not been translated either into Latin or French, nor, I think, into any 
language. A well-executed abridgment of this work, from which 
what is repugnant to the national taste should be excluded, would 
excite the attention of philosophers, and direct them to a multitude 
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of objects which they are accustomed to regard with indifference.— 
Prévost. 

P. 393, 1. 4.——I say the critique of the pure reason, not the judg- 
ment of books and systems, but of the rational faculty in general, 
in respect of all cognitions towards which, free from all experience, it 
may strive, thereupon the determination of the possibility or impossi- 
bility of metaphysic in general, and the constitution, as well of its 
sources as of its sphere and connexion, then truly of its limits, but 
all these from principles.—Kant. 

P, 393, n., c. 1, 1.2.—Those of my readers who are not acquainted 
with German, will find a very just and intelligent summary of the 
Theory of Forces of M. Lambert, in a small work published in 
France, at La Haye, in 1780, with the title, Exposition de quelques 
points de la Doctrine des Principes de M. Lambert.—Bonnet. 

P. 393, n., c. 1, 1. 15.—Wolf, after certain hints from Leibnitz, 
rescued from oblivion the syllogistic of Aristotle, a science which the 
scholastics had rendered so contemptible that neither Bacon nor 
Locke dared to bestow on it a look of interest. It was reserved for 
Lambert to exhibit it under the finest light, and in the richest 
dress. He has accomplished this in his Novum Organon, a work 
which is one of its author’s chief titles to glory. —Servois. 

P. 393, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—His (Kant’s) family was originally Scotch, 
a circumstance curious enough, if we consider that it is to the writings 
of David Hume that we owe the system of Kant.—Stafger, Biog. 
Universelle. ‘ 

P, 394, n. 2, 1. 1.—Some time elapsed after the first publication of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, without much attention being given to 
the book, and without evon a suspicion among the majority of philo- 
sophers, who were previously devoted to eclecticism, of the grand 
revolution which this work, and the succeeding productions of its 
author, were calculated to effect in science.—BuAle. 

P, 394, n. 2, 1. 18.—The philosophy of Kant, which, to the dis- 
grace of the human mind, appears to have acquired so much favour 
in certain schools.—TZrembley. 

P. 394, n., c. 2, 1. 20.—He (Reinhold) translated the Kantian 
oracles into language, elegant, harmonious, and pure. . . . He 
has the art of expressing in eloquent language thoughts that were 
before unintelligible.-—Degerando. 

P. 395, n., c 2, 1. 18.—The labour of the editors was limited 
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entirely to the revision of the proofs, and the correction of those 
slight inaccuracies of style that escape observation in the most care- 
fully prepared manuscript. This work was performed under the 
oversight of M. A. W. de Schlegel, whose rare superiority of mind 
and acquirements justifiy the confidence with which Madame de 
Staél was in the habit of consulting him in all her literary labours, 
as much as his honourable character merits the esteem and friendship 
which she never ceased to entertain for him during an intimacy of 
thirteen years. —Editor of Madame de Staél’s Considerations, §c. 

P. 398, n., c. 2, 1, 4.—Meiners, in his general history of Ethics, 
denies that the moral system of Cudworth is identical with that of 
Plato; and maintains, on the contrary, that the principles considered 
as pertaining in the most special manne: to the Ethics of Kant, were 
taught many generations before by the school of the English philo- 
sopher.— Buhle. 

P. 398, n., c. 2, 1. 16.—None of the ideas of Cudworth approaches 
those of Kant.—Buhle. 

P. 399, n., c. 1, 1. 18.—The moral philosophy of Price presents, 
in truth, a striking analogy to that of Kant. . . . The most remark- 
able of all the modern moralists of England is, without question, 
Richard Price. . . . The most striking analogy is observable between 
his ideas on the ground of morality, and those to which the critical 
philosophy has given birth in Germany, and yet it is not possible to 
entertain the slightest doubt of the complete originality of the latter. 
—Buhle. 

P. 402, n. 2, 1. 1—Hume—who shed no light on this part of 
knowledge, but yet excited a spark, from which, indeed, a light 
might have been kindled, if it had fallen on material ready to receive 
it, and its first glimmerings been carefully nourished and increased. 
—Kant. 

P. 403, n. 1, 1. 1.—One cannot observe without mortification how 
far his adversaries, Reid, Oswald, Beattie, and lastly, Priestley, erred 
as to the real point at issue, in that they always assumed as granted 
what he called in question, while they vehemently, and, for the most 
part, with great intemperance, set themselves to establish what he 
never dreamt of doubting. They thus failed to avail themselves of 
the hint he gave as to what demanded emendation, so that all re- 
mained as it was before, and nothing seemed to bave been accom- 
plished.—Kant. 
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P. 404, n. +, 1. 1.—Metaphysic has for its end to examine the 
generation of our ideas, and to prove that all come from sensation.— 
D’ Alembert. 

P. 406, n. 1, 1. 2.—Necessary truths are the immediate product of 
the interior activity.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 410, n. 2, 1. 4.—The whole morality of actions reposes singly 
on the practical disposition, in so far as it is determined by the moral 
law alone. If this disposition be considered as a phanomenon in con- 
sciousness, it is a natural event, obeys the law of causality, reposes 
upon what man has before experienced in time, and constitutes part 
of the empirical character of man. But it may be also considered as 
an act of the rational liberty : it is, then, no longer subject to the law 
of causality ; it is independent of the condition of time; it is related to 
an intelligible cause—liberty, and forms part of the intelligible cha- 
racter of man. We cannot, in truth, acquire the least knowledge of 
intelligible objects; but liberty is not the less a fact of conscious- 
ness. Hence, external actions are indifferent, so far as the morality 
of the man is concerned. The moral goodness of the man consists 
only in his will being morally good, and this consists in the will being 
determined by the moral law singly.— Budle. 

P. 411, n., c. 1, 1. 25.—How to harmonise fate and freedom, moral 
imputation and the dependence of finite beings? Kant thought to 
escape this rock by subjecting to the law of causality (the deter- 
nunism of Leibnitz) only the phenomenal world, and freeing from the 
sphere of this principle the mind as noumenon, or thing in itself ; thus 
considering each action as pertaining at once to a twofold series,—to 
the physical order, in which it is enchained to what precedes and fol- 
lows by the common bonds of nature, and to the moral order, in 
which a determination produces an effect without there being a neces- 
sity of recurring to an antecedent state to explain the volition and its 
result.—Staffer (or Maine de Biran). 

P. 411, n. 1, 1.6.—I, for my part, say; whatever individual can- 
not, from the constitution of his nature, but act under the idea of 
freedom is, on that very account, in a practical relation, in reality 
free; that is, all the laws are of avail for him, in the same manner 
as if these were most intimately conjoined with liberty ; and his will, 
even by itself, and tested by the standard of speculative philosophy, 
may be declared free.—Kant. 

P, 412, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—Man is accordingly free, since he has the 
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full conviction that he is so, and this goes quite as far as freedom. 
Here, therefore, is the explication of the mechanism of the universe, 
clear as the water from the rock. . . . The conviction of liberty con- 
stitutes the essence of man. We might even define man, an animal 
which believes itself free, and that would be a complete definition.— 
Abbé Galiant. 

P. 413, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—By this, therefore, alone (the Critical Phi- 
losophy), we are enabled to cut off by the roots materialism, fatalism, 
atheism, profane distrust, fanaticism, superstition, whose poison pene- 
trates everywhere ; and finally, even idealism and scepticism, which 
are more especially pestilential in the schools.—Kant. 

P. 415, 1. 11.—F or from these sources must flow all the power 
and virtue of the critical philosophy of the pure reason; so perfectly 
admirable is the coherence of its parts, that the last are in harmony 
with the first, the middle with both, each part with another; in the 
first all is given.—Born. 

P. 417, n. 1, 1. 8.—Of all the complaints hitherto preferred against 
the Critique of Reason, the most trite and common is that which 
censures its obscurity. This is heard, too, from those who think 
they have refuted the Kantian system, and who, accordingly, must 
believe that they understood it. Nevertheless, amid the abundance 
of its adversaries, no one has hitherto appeared who asserted that he 
everywhere apprehended its meaning, and no one who must not cer- 
tainly confess to himself that he has found insurmountable obscurity 
in many parts of it. To many this obscurity seems a necessary con- 
sequence of the manifest contradictions which they think they have 
discovered in passages that appear clear; while, on the contrary, the 
partisans of the new system fancy they have found the source of those 
contradictions in that obscurity, which to them at least is alleged not 
to be invincible, as they assert that it can be overcome thtugh with 
the greatest difficulty. Their replies to all the objections hitherto 
preferred, as well as the statements made by Kant himself regarding 
some of them, have no other aim than to give to adversaries more 
just notions of the scope of the Critique of Reason which they have 
misunderstood ; whereby, in truth, they rather acknowledge than 
remove the censure, admitting, as they thus do, that a book, which is 
misunderstood by so many subtle, and otherwise judicious men, must 
labour under very great obscurity.— Reinhold. 

P. 420, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 4.—This doctrine proceeded from the lips of 
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Fichte, clothed with those adornments that give youth, beauty, and 
force to discourse. One never wearied in listening to him... . 

Schelling, called to the University of Wirtzburg, attracted thither 
by his reputation a numerous concourse of auditors, whom his lectures 
fascinated by richness of diction and extent of learning. From 
this he went to Munich, where I again saw him in 1813. He is said 
to have embraced the Catholic religion. —Glley. 

P, 422, n. 1, 1, 22.—The only work (Gerdil on Rousseau) pub- 
lished against me that I have found worthy of being read throughout. 
— Rousseau. 

P, 422, n. 1, ¢. 2, 1. 7.—Gerdil carries through all these discourses 
a geometrical spirit which is too often wanting in geometers them- 
selves. —Mairan. 

P, 422, 1. 13.—Whilst Condillac gave lessons to a Prince of Italy 
without effect, Genovesi communicated his views with more success to 
his Neapolitan pupils: he combined in the best possible manner the 
theories of Leibnitz, for which he had always a predilection, with that 
of Locke, which he was the first to bring into repute in Italy. —Sarpi. 

P. 423, n., c. 1, 1. 3.—Ideology, which, from its recent baptism, 
might be considered as specially due to France, but which is as old 
as philosophy, since it has for its object the generation of ideas and 
the analysis of the faculties which concur in their formation, is not 
new to the Italians, as might be believed.—Sarpi. 

P. 423, n., c. 1, 1. 19.—But he who can truly be called the reformer 
of the Italian philosophy, who caused it speedily to be known and 
respected by the most learned philosophers of other nations, who suc- 
ceeded in enriching logic, metaphysics, and morals with new honours, 
was the celebrated Genovesi. Although there have been many phi- 
losophers who have sought by subtle reflections and just precepts to 
assist the mind in thinking and reasoning with exactness and truth, 
and although Bacon, Malebranche, Locke, Wolf, and many others, 
seemed to have exhausted all that there was to write upon such arts; 
nevertheless Genovesi was able to make new observations, and to 
advance new ideas, to give a fuller and more perfect logic, as well as 
one more useful, not only for the study of philosophy, and generally for 
every scientific pursuit, but also for moral conduct and civil society.— 
Giovanni Andres. 

P, 427, n. 1, 1. 5.—He chiefly, however, endeavours to convince 
his readers that the Indians received the names of numbers and the 
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mathematical sciences from the Greeks, and investigates the ways in 
which the Grecian arts were communicated to the Hast. In a matter 
of this sort, our most learned author has not denied that much is to 
be set down to the score of conjecture. To surmise much is, he says, 
odious, yet, in my opinion, it is both necessary and useful, at the 
proper time and place, to have recourse to supposition ; for as conjec- 
ture holds the first place in the obscurest questions, so, if we advance 
no further, it is fitting that our suspicions should have place, and 
become known, as by means of these an occasion may perhaps be 
afforded to others either of fortifying for themselves this very road, 
or a new and different one, by which the nearest approach may be 
made to the truth.— Klotzius. 

P. 428, n. 2,1.4.—Among the many and highly distinguished 
writers who flourished in Great Britain in the time of Queen 
Anne, there is hardly one who proceeded from Scotland. . . 
Francis Hutcheson, having come to Scotland, as a professor of philo- 
sophy and humanity in the University of Glasgow, excited over the 
whole country, by his oral instructions, and by his excellent works 
given to the press, a lively interest in philosophical and literary 
studies, and there scattered fertile seeds, from which we have seen 
fruits singularly beneficial and abundant spring.—Denina. 

P. 428, c. 2, 1. 7-—The founder of the Scottish school is, in a 
manner, Hutcheson, the master and predecessor of Smith. It was 
this philosopher who impressed its character upon it, and to him is 
due the commencement of its renown. 

It is in this sense only that we can give a chief to a school of 
philosophy, which, as we shall see, professes, in other respects, abso- 
lute independence of authority.—Prévost. 

P. 488, n. 1, 1. 1.—If it is difficult to know all the doctrines of any 
one sect, how much more those of every sect? This Rnowledge, 
however, must necessarily be attained by those who, for the sake of 
discovering truth, make it their aim to discourse both against and 
for all the philosophers without partiality. Of this difficult and noble 
art, I do not profess to have acquired the mastery, but I do assert 
that I have sought to attain it.—Cicero. 

P. 438, n.*, 1. 10.—I confess that I became an orator—if I am 
one, or whatever I am—not in the schools of the Rhetoricians, but in 
the walks of the Academy.—Cicero. 

P. 450, n., 1. 5.—There are in his (Buffier’s) metaphysical treatises, 
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fragments that Locke might not have disowned, and he is the only 
Jesuit whose works contain a rational philosophy.— Voltaire. 

P. 450, n., c. 2, 1, 4.—It is at least certain that I, for my part, 
am very sorry that I was not acqnainted with these opinions of 
Father Buffier until quite recently ; if I had seen them sooner 
enounced anywhere, they would have saved me many doubts and 
difficulties. . . . 

I greatly regret that Condillac, in his profound and sagacious 
meditations on the human understanding, did not bestow more atten- 
tion on the ideas of Father Buffier.—Destutt-Tracy. 

P, 459, n., c. 2, 1. 20.—As in a mirror it is not the things them- 
selves that are seen, but their zmages ; so the things we understand 
are in reality without us, and their species in us. For our intellect 
is, as it were, the mirror of things, to which unless things be repre- 
sented by sense, it of itself knows nothing.—J. C. Scaliger. 

P. 466, n., c. 1, 1. 3.—He said that La Bruyére had spared him- 
self the greatest difficulty of a work by foregoing transitions.—Memoir 
of Jean Racine. 

P. 480, n., c. 1, 1. 34.—I would willingly add that the didactic 
and regulated march to which our language is subjected renders it 
more fitted for science, and that by the turnings and inversions 
which Greek, Latin, Italian, English, admit of, those languages have 
greater advantages for Ictters; that we can give better expression to 
intelligence than any other people, and that good sense would select the 
French language, but that imagination and the passions would accord 
the preference to the ancient languages and those of our neighbours ; 
that French should be spoken in society and in the schools of philoso- 
phy, and Greek, Latin, English, in the pulpit and on the stage; that 
our language would be that of truth were she to revisit the earth, 
and that Greek, Latin, and the others, would be the tongues of fable 
and deceit. French is formed to instruct, enlighten, and convince; 
Greek, Latin, Italian, English to persuade, move, and deceive ; speak 
Greek, Latin, Italian to the people, but speak French to the learned. 
—Diderot. 

P. 480, n., c. 2, 1. 388.—The school of Port-Royal, fertile in think- 
ers, rendered illustrious by writers of the purest order, by the most 
laborious of the learned of the age of Louis XIV., would have con- 
ferred a sufficiently great service upon our philosophy, had it done 
nothing more than powerfully contributed to the determination of our 
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language, and impressed upon it that character of precision, clear- 
ness, and accuracy, which renders it so favourable to the exercises 
of the mind.—Degerando. 

P, 483, n., c. 1, 1. 4—Thus, all philosophy is like a tree, of which 
metaphysics is the root, physics the trunk, and all the other sciences 
the branches that grow out of this trunk, which are reduced to three 
principal, namely, medicine, mechanics, and ethics. By the science 
of morals, I understand the highest and most perfect, which, presup- 
posing an entire knowledge of the other sciences, is the last degree of 
wisdom. But as it is not from the roots and the trunks of trecs that 
we gather the fruit, but only from the extremities of their branches, 
so the principal utility of philosophy depends on the separate uses of 
its parts, which we can only learn last of all.— Descartes. 

P. 487, n. 1, 1. 1.—Out of the bosom of feudalism, which was in 
itself a system much less suited than that of the ancient republics to 
the development of liberty and of the human mind, have, neverthe- 
less, arisen, little by little, the almost general abolition of slavery, 
and a tendency towards civil equality that has not ceased to pro- 
gress, and which is obviously proceeding with vast strides to its 
entire fulfilment. Public reason, always gaining ground, has made 
continual progress, often slow, sometimes interrupted, but in the long 
run surmounting all the obstacles that were opposed to it, without 
turning aside from its path; it has been continually spreading the 
subdivisions of instruction, adding to the treasures of the sciences, 
and, in spite of certain momentary vicissitudes, ameliorating our ideas 
of politics, morals, and even, if we may so speak, of religion, which 
it daily tends, in the face of a very inconsiderate opposition, to purge 
of those impurities with which the hand of man has only too much 
disfigured the Divine original.— Xavier de Sade. 

P. 493, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Imperfection, as wel] of the motal as the 
physical world, is the characteristic of the globe we inhabit; it is 
labour lost to undertake its enlightenment, and the office is frequently 
dangerous to those who take it upon them. Each must rest satisfied 
with being wise for himself, if he can be so, and abandon the vulgar 
to error, while endeavouring to turn them aside from the crimes that 
disarrange the order of society.—King of Prussia to D’ Alembert. 

P. 499, n. 2, 1. 1.—Looking to the seventeenth century, now past, 
and the first years of this, the eighteenth, how fertile were those 
years in celebrated discoveries. Let that period but be compared 
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with the present time, and it will seem that we have now arrived 
at that point at which the state of knowledge may be almost 
considered permanent, if indeed a regression has not already com- 
menced. For what progress has been made in the direction of the 
discoveries of Descartes, especially his application of algebra to geo- 
metry, of Galileo and Huygens, particularly in optics, astronomy and 
mechanics? What has been done to advance the discoveries and 
improvements of Newton in analysis, geometry, mechanics, optics, 
above all astronomy, and, along with Newton’s, those of Leibnitz and 
the Bernouillis in the infinitesimal calculus? Who can estimate 
aright their number, importance, and utility? But all these ad- 
vances took place in the space of about a hundred years, at first 
crowding thickly together, then sensibly lessening in number, and 
now, during a period of thirty years, hardly anything has been done. 
The aberration of light, and the nutation of the axis, have in this 
latter period been added to astronomy, the measurement of degrees re- 
lating to the form of the earth to geography, the wonderful series of elec- 
trical phenomena, their causes, however, being as yet almost unknown, 
to physics, which, with whatever other advances may have been 
made, can in no way be compared with those important prior addi- 
tions to the same sciences. Are we not, therefore, nearing the point 
at which, with the increments decreasing, the decrements must in a 
short time succeed, so that the curved line which express the condi- 
tion and changes of this knowledge, being again deflected towards 
the axis, must fall into it and speed downwards ?—Boscovich. 

P. 501, n., c. 1, 1. 11.—Those vast literary riches of the Arabians, 
of which we have had but a glimpse, are no longer to be found in 
any of the countries where Arabs and Mussulmans rule. It is not 
there we must seck either the renown of their great men, or their 
writings. ‘ What is preserved of these is entircly in the hands of 
their enemies, in the convents of the monks, or in the libraries of 
the kings of Europe. And yet those vast countries were not con- 
quered ; it was not the stranger who despoiled them of their riches, 
who annihilated their population, who destroyed their laws, manners, 
and national spirit. The poison was within themselves, it was self- 
developed, and it has aanihilated all. 

Who knows whether, in the course of ages, this same Europe, to 
which the reign of letters and science is to-day transferred, which 
shines with so great a lustre, is so excellent a critic of past times, 
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and compares with such skill the successive rule of literary men and 
ancient manners, will not be desert and savage as the hills of Mauri- 
tania, the sands of Egypt, or the valleys of Anatolia? Who knows 
whether, in a country wholly new, perhaps in the lofty regions 
whence descends the Orinoco or the river of the Amazons, perhaps 
in the hitherto impenetrable circuit of the mountains of New Holland, 
there will not arise peoples with other manners, languages, thoughts, 
religions, who will once more renew the human race, who, like us, 
will study the past, and who seeing with astonishment that we lived, 
that we knew what they know, that we, like them, believed in per- 
manence and glory, will pity our powerless efforts, and recall the 
names of our Newtons, Racines, and Tassos, as examples of the 
vain struggle of man to attain that immortality of renown which 
destiny denies him ?—Stmonde de Stsmondi. 

P. 508, n., c. 1, 1.6—Urban Grandier, arraigned and convicted 
of the crime of magic by a special commission, was burnt alive in 
1634. La Peyrére, author of the Preadamites, but who, moreover, 
wrote a highly esteemed history of Greenland, was asked why there 
were sO many sorcerers in the north; the reason is, he replied, that 
the goods of the pretended sorcerers that are put to death, are, in part, 
confiscated for the benefit of their judges.—Hénault. 


P. 530, n. B, 1. 3.—Money does not beget money. What does the 
sea produce? What does a house, from the lease of which I draw 
rent ? Is it from the roof and walls that the money properly springs ? 
(No), but the land produces, and there is borne on the sca what may 
thereafter yield money, and the accommodation of a dwelling is usually 
procured by, or exchanged for, a certain sum. If, therefore, a higher 
return be obtainable by laying out money at interest, than from the 
produce of a farm, will he be tolerated who has given in lease a ste- 
rile farm, it may be, to a husbandman from which he receives rent or 
produce, and the same tolerance not be extended to him who has de- 
rived a return from money ? And he who acquires a farm by money, 
does not that money yield another sum annually? Whence really 
comes the profit of the merchant ? From his own diligence and indus- 
try, you will reply. Who doubts that money lying idle is wholly 
useless ? And he who borrows money from me does not intend to keep ' 
it by himself unemployed. The profit, therefore, does not accrue from 
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the money, but from the produce of it. Those reasonings, accord- 
ingly, are indeed subtle, and possess a certain speciousness, but when 
more closely examined, they in reality lose all value. I now, there- 
fore, conclude, that we must judge of usury, not from any particular 
passage of Scripture, but by the rule of equity alone.—Calvin. 

P. 531, n. C, 1. 7.—Machiavel [a most capricious and worthless 
character.—Lat.] was very greatly in error in saying that popular 
government is the best; and, nevertheless, having forgot his first 
opinion, he held in another place, that in order to restore Italy to 
liberty, it was necessary that it should have a single Prince; and in- 
deed he laboured to form the most tyrannical government in the world ; 
and in another place he admits that the government of Venice was 
the finest of all, which is a pure aristocracy, if ever there was one; 
so that he does not know what opinion to abide by.—Bodinus. 

P. 532, 1. 18.—We should, therefore, render thanks to Machiavel, 
and other writers of that sort, who openly, and without dissimulation, 
disclose what men are wont, not what they ought, to do. 

For as to what concerns wicked arts ; if any one has become a 
pupil of Machiavel, who teaches, &c. . . 

Whether this also is not true, that youths are much less fit to 
become students of Politics than of Ethics, before they are fully 
instructed in religion and the science of manners and duties, lest, 
perhaps, depraved and corrupted in judgment, they fall into the 
opinion that there are in things no real or solid moral differences, but 
that all is a question simply of utility ; for thus it pleases Machiavel 
to say, that if Cesar had happened to be conquered in war, he would 
have been more hateful than Catiline himself, &c., &c.—Bacon. 

P, 534, 1. 5.—M. Ginguené continues his History of Italian Litera- 
ture, and has recently communicated to the class one of the articles 
that compose the seventh volume of that History. It is a sketch of 
the life and writings of Nicolas Machiavel. The life of this cele- 
brated writer is the true commentary on his books; and hitherto this 
commentary has remained very incomplete. Thus we could say 
nothing more regarding him than that the republic of Florence, of 
which he was the secretary, charged him with diverse political mis- 
sions to the courts of France and Rome, the Duke de Valentinois, the 
Emperor, the camp of Pisa, &. &c. M. Ginguené follows him year 
by year in all his legations, shows the aim, and the principal circum- 
stances of them. His life thus becomes an essential part of the his- 
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tory of Florence, and extends even to the history of the powers which 
were then in relation with that republic. In the collection of the 
works of Machiavel, there is little of his political correspondence, 
which, nevertheless, presents all these details, and throws great light 
on his character and designs. Unfortunately this light is little 
favourable to him, and manifests but too clearly the real sense in 
which his Treatise of the Prince, so variously judged, must be 
taken. One of the most curious and decisive pieces is a letter 
which he wrote from the country, whither he had retired after the 
return of the Medicis to Florence. He had lately been deprived 
of his offices; implicated in a conspiracy against those Princes, he 
had been thrown into prison, put to the torture, and judged innocent, 
whether he was so in reality, or whether the torture had merely 
failed in extracting from him the avowal of his crime. In his letter 
he draws a picture of his occupations and projects, the labours and 
distractions that daily occupy him. To escape from a position border- 
ing on wretchedness, he feels the necessity of being reinstated in the 
favour of the Medicis, and finds no better means than to dedicate the 
Treatise of the Prince, which he had just completed, to Julien the 
Young, brother of Leo X., and the Prince to whom that Pope had 
intrusted the government of Florence. Macliavel thinks that his 
Treatise cannot fail of being agreeable and useful to a prince, and 
especially to one inexperienced. Some time afterwards, he did, in 
fact, render the homage of a dedication of the work, not to Julien, 
but to Laurentius II. This letter, which was known in Italy only a 
few years ago, was still unknown in France. M. Ginguené has 
translated it. He is of opinion that it leaves no doubt as to the end 
and designs of the author of the Treatise of the Prince.-—Daunou. 

P. 536, n. D, 1. 8.—It has been believed, and it is perhaps still 
credited, that Montesquieu was the first to speak of the influence of 
climate. This opinion is erroneous. Before him, the subtle and 
ingenious Fontenelle had applied himself to the subject. Machiavel, 
in several passages of his works, also refers to the influence of 
climate on the physical and moral condition of people. Chardin, a 
traveller remarkable for sagacious observation, made numerous re- 
flections on the physical and moral influence of climate. The Abbé 
Dubos supported and developed the conclusions of Chardin; and 
Bodin, who probably had read in Polybius that climate determines 
the forms, colour, and manners of people, had already made it, one 
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hundred and fifty years before, the basis of his system, in his book of 
the Republic, and in his Method of History. Prior to all those writers, 
the immortal Hippocrates had treated the matter at great length in 
his famous work, On the Air, Waters, and Places. The author of 
the Spirit of Laws, without referring to a single one of these philoso- 
phers, set up a system in his turn ; but he only modified the principles 
of Hippocrates, and gave a greater extension to the ideas of Dubos, 
Chardin, and Bodin. He wished the public to believe that he was 
the first to consider the subject ; and the public took him at his word. 
—Chevalier de Filangiert. 

P. 539, n. F, 1. 6.—Born for letters, rather than for aught beside, 
and carried away contrary to his genius, by I know not what fatality, 
to take part in affairs.—DBacon. 

P. 540, n. G, ]. 5.—It (the Royal Society) may convene, compare 
results, institute what experiments they choose; but unless they 
make use of my principles, they will make no progress. : 

But to the causes on account of which you have been, and will 
continue to be, unable to progress even a little, are also to be added 
others; as a hatred of Hobbes, because he wrote the truth too 
freely regarding academies ; for from that period the enraged natural 
philosophers and mathematicians publicly avowed that they would 
not accept truth at his hands.—Hobbes. 

P. 542, n. I, 1. 19.—See above, p. 353, n., c. 2, 1. 6. 

P. 543, 1. 11.—What time is, if no one asks me, I know; if one 
inquires, I do not know.—Augustine. 

P. 543, n. K, 1. 1.—The Meditations of Descartes appeared in 
1641. Of all his works this was the one he esteemed the most. 
What specially characterises it, is, that it contains his famous demon- 
stration of God by the idea,—a demonstration so frequently repeated 
since, adopted by some, and rejected by others; and that it is the 
first work in which the distinction of mind and matter is perfectly 
developed ; for, prior to Descartes, there was no searching analysis 
of the philosophical proofs of the spirituality of the soul.—TZhomas. 

P. 543, n. K, 1. 17.—Thus, the spirituality of the soul is not an 
opinion that has need of proof, but the simple and natural result of, 
an exact analysis of our ideas and of our faculties.—Condorcet. 

' P. 543, n. L, 1. 5.—As we were at one time children, and as we 
formed various judgments regarding the objects presented to our 
senses, When as yet we had not the entire use of our reason, numerous 
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prejudices stand in the way of our arriving at the knowledge of 
truth; and of these it seems impossible for us to rid ourselves, unless 
we undertake, once in our lifetime, to doubt of all those things in 
which we may discover even the smallest suspicion of uncertainty. 

Moreover, it will be useful likewise to esteem as false the things 
of which we shall be able to doubt, that we may with greater clear- 
ness discover what possesses most certainty, and is the easiest to 
know. 

Wherefore, if we would philosophise in earnest, and give ourselves 
to the search after all the truths we are capable of knowing, we 
must, in the first place, lay aside our prejudices; in other words, we 
must take care scrupulously to withhold our assent from the opinions 
we have formerly admitted, until, upon new examination, we discover 
that they are true-—Descartes. (Eng. Tran.) 

P. 544, 1. 138.—Some authors assert that Descartes had not read 
the works of Bacon; and he himself tells us, in one of his letters, 
that he did not read, until very late in life, the principal works of 
Galileo. . . 

If this is the case, it must be admitted that the glory of Descartes 
is still greater than theirs.—Thomas. 

P. 544, 1, 28.—Although Descartes formed for himself a route 
altogether new, before he ever heard of that great man (Bacon) or 
his aims, it nevertheless appears that his writings were not without 
some use to him. It is clear from various passages of his letters, 
that he did not disapprove of Bacon’s method, &c.—Baillet. 

P. 546, 1. 9.—You ask how I can suppose that the species or idea 
of body, which is extended, can be received by me an unextended 
subject. I answer, that no corporeal species is received in the 
mind, but that the pure intellection, as well of a corporeal, as of an 
incorporeal object, is realised apart from any corporeal species; but 
for imagination, whose objects are wholly corporeal, there is required 
a species that is truly body, and to which the mind may apps ly itself, 
but which is not received in the mind.—Descartes. 

P. 547, 1. 20.—To none more fitly applies than to that admirable 
man (Descartes) the verse of Horace, ‘‘ Who is able for every great 
work he undertakes.” . . . To you and all Cartesians most 
devoted, H. M.—More. 

P. 548, n. P, 1. 9.—The brilliant imagination of Descartes is 
everywhere apparent in his works; and if he had been indifferent to 
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geometry and philosophy, it lay within his power to become the 
finest mind of hisage. . . . 

I know not if there is anything in all Balzac so spirited and 
charming.—TZhomas. 

P, 548, n. Q, 1. 4.—But experience contradicts this system of 
innate ideas, since the privation of a sense carries with it the priva- 
tion of the ideas attached to that sense, as was remarked by the 
illustrious author of the Analytical Essay on the Faculties of the 
Mind.—Trembley. 

P. 549, n. R, 1. 8.—That the Deity is a geometer.—Plato. . . . 

Shall we again, accordingly, consider the adorable mystery of the 
Trinity as a sphere, whose centre is as it were the eternal Father, who 
is appropriately called the fountain, origin, and principle of all divi- 
nity ; the circumference the Son, in whom we read that the fulness of 
the Godhead dwells; and the radii passing from centre to circumfer- 
ence the Holy Spirit, who is the nexus and mutual bond of Father 
and Son? Or must we rather say, that there stands prominently 
out in this mystery whatever of sublime and magnificent human 
geometry is still in search of? It is very well known, that what is 
called the quadrature of the circle, is still unaccomplished ; and that 
it consists in describing a triangle, which if its base were shown to 
be equal to the circumference of the circle, would itself be proved 
equal to the circle. But in this most sacred mystery, the most 
glorious Triad of Persons is so equalised, or, so to speak, and with 
more correctness, so entirely identified, with the infinite essence and 
its productiveness, as with a circle, that since of a]ll and each the 
essence is one and the same, there is, therefore, one and the same 
immensity, eternity, and fulness of perfection. 

Thus, while human geometry fails in trisecting the angle, or dividing 
it, and without a mechanical adaptation, in showing that it is divided 
into three equal angles, we have in this mystery one essence, not s0 
much trisected, as communicated entire to three equal subjects, which 
while together and separately they possess it whole and undivided, 
are yet nevertheless among themselves really distinct.—Gassendi. 

P. 550, 1. 13.—(Gassendi) feeling that his last hour was close at 
hand, thought that what strength remained to him should be spent 
in preparing himself for death. He accordingly signified that a priest 
should be called as soon as possible, into whose ear he confessed his 
sins so long as he was able to speak. . . . Then, that nothing 
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might be wanting to the perfect armour of the Christian soldier, he 
earnestly requested that he might be anointed with the sacred oil. 
Inwardly attending to this ceremony, when the priest anointing his 
ears pronounced the usual words, and said with a slight lapse of 
memory, Zhe Lord pardon thee whatever sin thou hast been chargeable 
with through the sense of smell, the sick man instantly restored the 
words nay, through the sense of hearing ; so intent was he on this 
most important matter, and so eager was the desire he manifested, 
that even his slightest sins should be blotted out.—Sorbiére. 

P. 550, n. R. 1. 24.—Looking again and again to the private life 
of Gassendi, he seems to me a sort of anchorite, who in the midst of 
a city ordered his life entirely after the severer monastic rule, so 
completely did he practise poverty, chastity, and obedience ; although 
under no vow, he appears to have observed those three. He was 
naturally abstemious, drinking tepid barley-water to refresh and 
moisten his lungs. He used flesh rarely, herbs more frequently, and 
a soaked flour-roll morning and evening.—Sorbiére. 

P. 551, n. T, 1. 3.—You are doubtless right in saying that (self)- 
evident propositions, regarding which the question now is, are not 
simple ideas but judgments. But have also the goodness to observe, 
that as Mr. Locke produces these as examples of ideas that pass 
for innate, and which, according to him, are not so; if there is any 
error in this, it must be laid to his door, not to mine, it being my 
part merely to refute his manner of controverting the innateness of 
those ideas or judgments. Besides, you will be pleased to remark, 
that the question in dispute is really as to whether certain evident 
and common truths, and not merely certain simple ideas, are innate 
or not. Those holding the affirmative give as examples of simple 
innate ideas hardly any but those of God, unity, existence; the other 
examples are entire propositions, which you call judgments: 

But, you say, are there then in the mind innate judgments? Is 
judgment anything more than an act of our intellectual faculties 
comparing ideas? Is not the judgment of (self)-evident truths the 
mere sight of those truths, a simple glance of the mind upon them ? 
All this I grant. And pray what is zdea? Is it not sight, or, if 
you will, a glance of the eye? Do they not manifestly depart from 
the meaning and import of the word, who give a different defini- 
tion of it? Do we not talk nonsense, rather than define, when we 
say that ideas are the spectes of things impressed on the mind, as 
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the image of the object of sense is traced on the eye? This, how- 
ever, is an error into which all metaphysicians have fallen; and 
although Mr. Locke clearly saw it, he was more inclined to be angry 
with them, and to direct his shafts against the weather-cocks of the 
place, than to apply his powers in disentangling the web of nonsense. 
He should have said, not only are there no innate ideas in the sense 
of those gentlemen, but there are no ideas at all in that sense ; every 
idea ts an act, a vision, a glance of the mind. After that, to ask 
whether there are innate ideas, is to inquire whether there are cer- 
tain truths so evident and common that every mind not stupid is 
able naturally, without culture and teacher, without discussion, 
without reasoning, to know them by a glance, and often even without 
being conscious that a glance is bestowed. The affirmative appears to 
me incontestable, and in my opinion the question is thereby exhausted. 

Now observe, that this way of putting the matter secures the end 
of the partisans of innate ideas, as much as their own method; 
and over and above confutes Mr. Locke in his. For why should we 
contend for innate ideas? In order to be able to oppose their cer- 
titude and evidence to the universal doubt of the sceptics, which is 
crushed by a single stroke, if there are truths the view of which is 
natural and necessary to man. But you perceive, that I am ina 
position, by my way of explaining the matter, to say that there are 
such truths, quite as well as the ordinary partisans of innate ideas by 
theirs. And it seems to reduce Mr. Locke somewhat to straits, who, | 
without declaring himself a Pyrrhonist, discovers rather too strong a 
leaning towards Pyrrhonism, and has greatly contributed to its growth 
in this age. By way of seeking to mark out the limits of our know- 
ledge, which was very much needed, he now and then absolutely nar- 
rowed it.—Allamand. 

P. 558,‘l. 8.—You propose to sit as my judges! but, in order to 
come to a sound decision, a vast extent of knowledge is required ; 
moreover, it is very doubtful whether we have any certain knowledge 
whatever. . . . Before, then, you undertake tv pronounce on my 
case, [ demand that you first of all examine with me our knowledge 
in general, its degrees, extent, reality; that we agree as to what 
truth is, and whether it is really to be found. We will, therefore, 
treat of universal propositions, maxims, trifling propositions, and of 
the weakness or solidity of our understandings. . . . . Some hold 
as truth, that man is born with certain innate principles, certain 
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primitive notions, certain characters that are engraven as it were on 
his mind, from the first moment of his being. For my own part, I 
have long ago examined that opinion, and I undertake to combat, to 
refute, to annihilate it, if you have the patience to hear me.— 
Destouches. 

P. 554, 1. 35.—Although the idea of God is so impressed on the 

human mind, that no one is devoid of the power of knowing him, it 
is quite consistent with this that the majority of men may have never 
distinctly represented the idea to themselves; and indeed they who 
think they have the idea of a plurality of gods, have no idea of God 
whatever. . . . The idea is the thing itself thought, in so far as 
it is objectively (representatively) in the understanding. 
Where (referring to the immediately preceding) it must be remarked 
that Iam speaking of the idea which means nothing as out of the 
understanding, and the objective being of which signifies no other 
thing than being in the understanding in the manner in which objects 
are ordinarily there.— Descartes. 

P. 555, 1. 7.—-With regard to Voltaire, he has too much genius to 
understand me ; he makes all the books he reads, and then approves 
or censures what he himself has made.—Montesquieu. 

P. 555, 1. 30.—Many of the opinions of Plato are most beautiful 
. . . that there is in the Divine mind an intelligible world, 
which I also am in the habit of calling the region of ideas; that the 
object of science is the really existent, simple substances to wit, which 
by me are called monads, and which once in existence always con- 
tinue to be, the first recipients of life, that is, God and souls, and 
minds the chief of these, images of divinity produced by God. . . . 
Moreover, whatever mind, as Plotinus rightly teaches, contains in 
itself a certain intelligible world, in my opinion also represents to itself 
this sensible world. . . . Their seeds are in us, which fye learn to 
know, ideas to wit, and eternal truths that spring from them. . . . 
The tnnate notions of Plato, which he veiled under the term re- 
miniscence, are, therefore, to be far preferred before the tabula rasa 
of Aristotle and Locke, and other more recent philosophers, of the 
exoteric school.—Leibnitz. 

P. 559, n. BB, 1. 4.—It appears that natural religion itself is at a 
very low ebb. Many make the mind corporeal; others make God 
himself corporeal.—Mr. Locke and his followers, are at least in doubt 
as to whether the mind is material, and by nature mortal.—Leibnitz. 
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P. 561, n. DD, n. 1, 1. 1.—If in the entire time before the contact 
of the subsequent body, the antecedent superficies possessed twelve 
degrees of velocity, and in the following time nine, a saltus having 
taken place in the very first moment of contact, then in the very 
moment that divides those times, there must have been both twelve 
and nine degrees of velocity at once, which is absurd; for a body 
cannot have two velocities at one and the same time.—Boscovich. 

P. 563, 1. 29.—Since the Law of Continuity is so much in accord- 
ance with reason and nature, and is of so wide an application, it is 
surprising withal that no one (so far as I remember) should have 
made use of it before. I had referred to it some time ago in the 
News of the Literary Republic (July 1687, p. 774), on occasion of a 
short correspondence with Malebranche, who, persuaded of its truth 
by the considerations I urged, afterwards changed his doctrine of the 
laws of motion as expounded in the search after truth; a change he 
afterwards averred in a short pamphlet published by him, in which 
he ingenuously explained the occasion of his adopting the new opinion. 
He was, however, somewhat more prompt than was proper in deter- 
mining new laws of motion in the pamphlet referred to, before he had 
communicated with me; and he raised anew, though less openly, 
objections not only against the truth, but against the Law of Conti- 
nuity itself. I felt disinclined from making this criticism, lest I 
should appear desirous of detracting from the reputation of a truly 
excellent man.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 563, n. 2, c. 2, 1, 11.—All philosophers appear to concur in the 
opinion, that the speed with which falling bodies begin to move, is 
absolutely none.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 564, 1. 13.—I am satisfied with your criterion for testing the 
laws of motion, which you name the Law of Continuity ; for it is self- 
evident, arid as it were a dictate of nature, that as the irregularity 
of hypotheses vanishes, there must also disappear the irregularities 
of events. Hence it has been frequently matter of unfailing sur- 
prise to me, how Descartes, a man in general of the highest genius, 
could lay down laws, with the single exception of the first, so incon- 
gruous, inapplicable, and so manifestly mutually conflicting. It 
appears to me that their falsity is discoverable even by a child, from 
the fact that the saltus, so opposed to nature, so clearly shows itself 
throughout.—John Bernouilli. 

P. 564, 1. 23.—Will any one who holds the infinite divisibility of 
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all kinds of quantity, have any difficulty in dividing the least dura- 
tion that falls under sense into an infinite number of small parts, and 
supposing in these all possible degrees of velocity, from repose to a 
definite motion ?—John Bernouilli. 

P. 564, n. EE, 1. 1.—But there still remained the most important 
question, as to what those souls or forms become on the death of 
the animal, or the destruction of the individuum of the organized 
substance. And this is the most embarrassing inquiry ; as it appears 
hardly reasonable that souls should remain in a state of inaction ina 
chaos of confused matter. I was thus led to the conviction, that 
there was but one rational course open; and that is to hold the con- 
servation not only of the soul, but likewise of the animal itself, and 
_ the organic machine; although the destruction of the gross parts may 
have reduced it to a bulk so small as to escape our senses just as 
before birth. 

. . . Experimenters of great accuracy in our time, have already 
discovered grounds for doubting if an animal altogether new is ever 
produced, and if all the parts of animals that are developed in life 
are not already in embryo in the seed before conception, in the same 
manner as plauts. On this doctrine it is reasonable to conclude, that 
what has no commencement of life, cannot any more have an end; 
and that death, like generation, is but the transformation of the same 
animal, which is one while augmented, and then diminished. 

. . . And as there is thus no original birth, nor absolutely new 
generation of the animal, it follows that there will be no final extinc- 
tion of it, nor absolute death, taking the term in metaphysical strict- 
ness; and, consequently, that in place of the transmigration of souls, 
there is merely a transformation of one and the same animal, accord- 
ing to the varied arrangements of its organs, and their mere and 
lower degrees of development. . . . 

With respect to Metempsychosis, I believe that the order of things 
does not permit it; in accordance with which, all is distinctly explic- 
able, and nothing is done by leaps. But the passage of the soul of 
one body into another would be a strange and inexplicable saltus. 
What now takes place in the animal, always takes place. The body, 
like a river, is in perpetual change, and what we call generation or 
death, is only a greater and more prompt change than ordinary, 
similar to the fall or cataract of a river. But those leaps are not 
absolute, and such as I disallow, as would be the case with a body 
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that should pass from one place to another, without passing through 
the intermediate place. Leaps such as I admit are observed not 
only in movements, but besides in every order of things and of truths. 
But just as in a geometrical line there ure certain distinctive points 
called summits, points of inflexion, of return, or otherwise; and as 
there are lines with an infinity of those, so must we conceive of the 
periods of extraordinary change in the life of an animal or a person, 
that fall withal under the general rule, precisely as the distinctive 
points of the curve can be determined by its general nature or equa- 
tion. We may at any time say, if an animal, ¢t ts throughout as 
here ; the difference is merely one of degree.—Lerbnitz. 

P. 567, n. GG, 1. 1.—I have just received a letter from a reigning 
Prince of the Empire, in which His Highness tells me that he had 
twice seen this spring, at the last fair at Leipsic, and examined with 
care, a speaking dog. The dog distinctly pronounced more than 
thirty words, replying even with sufficient propriety to its master; it 
likewise pronounced all the letters of the alphabet, except m, n, x.— 
Leibnitz. 

P. 567, 1. 11.—Without a guarantee, such as M. Leibnitz, an eye- 
witness, we should not have had the boldness to report, that near 
Zeitz in Misnia, there is a dog that speaks. It is a peasant’s dog, 
of the ordinary form, and middle size. A child heard him utter 
sounds, which he thought resembled German words, and thereupon 
took it into his head to teach him to speak. The master, who had 
nothing better to do, spared neither time nor pains in his task, and 
fortunately the disciple possessed capacities which it would have 
been difficult to find in another. At last, at the end of some years, 
the dog was able to pronounce nearly thirty words; among these 
are Thé, Caffé, Chocolat, Assemblee, French words that have passed 
into Germany without change. We may remark, that the dog was 
fully three years old when put under tuition. He speaks only by 
echo, that is to say, after his master has pronounced a word; and he 
appears to repeat it only by force, and against his will, although he 
is not beaten. M. Leibnitz once saw and heard him. 

(Report of a letter of M. Leibnitz to the Abbé de St. Pierre, on a 
dog that speaks.) This report of the letter of M. Leibnitz, is found 
in the History of the Academy of Sciences, for the year 1706. The 
report is by the author of the History of the Academy.—History of 
the Academy of Sciences. 
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P, 568, 1. 8.—Of this I am perfectly certain, that that spiritual 
man (the Marechal de Richelieu) was superstitious, and believed in 
the predictions of astrologers, and other follies of that sort. I have 
seen him at Versailles refuse to go to pay his court to the eldest son 
of Louis XIV., seriously alleging that he knew the son was not des- 
tined to fill the throne. This superstitious credulity, general during 
the league, was still very common under the regency, when the Duke 
de Richelicu entered on the management of affairs. By an incon- 
gequence of the most extraordinary kind, it was very gencrally allied 
with the greatest impiety, and the majority of the materialists be- 
lieved in ghosts. At the present time, this kind of folly is very rare ; 
but many people who deride astrologers, believe in predictions of 
another species.—Duke de Levis. 

P. 568, n. LI, 1. 4.—Leibnitz, as bold as Descartes, as subtle as 
Bayle, less profound perhaps than Newton, and with less of wisdom 
than Locke, but alone universal among all those great men, appears 
to have embraced the domain of reason in all its extent, and contri- 
buted the most to spread that philosophic spirit which to-day consti- 
tutes the glory of our age.—Bailly. 

P. 572, 1. 35.—Although Spinoza presented the principles of 
Descartes in the order of mathematical demonstration, it was not 
from Descartes he learned his Pantheism; there were some at home 
whom he followed.—Heineccius. | 

P. 573, 1, 21.—There is nothing uncaused. (Mazim.) 

P. 573, 1. 42.— 


Had all one motion uniform, the new, 

Th’ anterior skilful copying, if throughout 
Primordial seeds declined not, rousing hence 

Fresh springs of action, potent to subvert . 
The bonds of fate, and break the rigid chain 

Of laws on cause eternal ; whence, resolve, 

Flows through the world this freedom of the mind? 
This power to act, though fate the deed forbid, 
Urged by the will alone ?—Lucretius (by Goode). 


P. 574, 1. 5.—One cannot, in my opinion, more completely estab- 
lish, not only fate, but even the necessary and forcible determination 
of all events, and do away with the voluntary movements of the 
mind, than by acknowledging that a doctrine of fatalism cannot be 
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otherwise opposed than by having recourse to these fictitious subter- 
fuges.— Cicero. 

P. 574, 1. 10.—The will severed from necessity.—Lucrettus. 

P. 574, 1. 16.—It is surprising that Epicurus should found human 
freedom on the declension of atoms. Either this is necessary, or it 
is simply accidental. If the former, how can freedom be its result ? 
If the latter, by what is it determined? It is still more sur- 
prising, however, that it should have occurred to him to make man 
free, in a system that implies a necessary concatenation of causes 
and effects. The inquiry would be an interesting one, as to how 
Epicurus became the apostle of liberty.—De la Grange, or Baron 
d@’ Holbach. 

P. 575, 1. 12.—Wherefore we are in no way constrained, either, 
holding the prescience of God, to do away with the free choice of 
the will, or, retaining the freedom of the will, to deny (which is 
blasphemy) the foreknowledge of God; but we embrace both, faith- 
fully and truly profess both: the former, in order to right belief; the 
latter, with a view to right conduct.—Augustine. 

P. 575, 1. 30.—But just as the knowledge of the Divine existence 
ought not to do away with the certainty of the freedom of our will, 
because of that we have internal experience and consciousness ; 80, 
on the other hand, the knowledge of the freedom of our will ought 
not to render us doubtful of the existence of God; for the independ- 
ence we experience, and are perfectly conscious of, and which renders 
our actions worthy of praise and blame, does not conflict with the 
dependence of another kind, in accordance with which all things are 
subject to God.— Descartes. 

P. 576, 1. 17.—The faculty of doing as one pleases, whatever be 
the determination of the will.—Gravesande. 

P. 57,1. 2.—Admitting no action without a motive, as ho says 
there is no effect without a cause, Bonnet defines moral liberty as the 
power of the mind to obey without constraint the motives of whose 
impulse it is conscious. He thus obviates the objections drawn from 
the foresight of God; but, at the same time, he perhaps destroys 
the ordinary notion of freedom. Notwithstanding these opinions, bor- 
dering on Materialism and Fatalism, Bonnet was a highly religious 
man.—Cuvier. 

P. 580, n. P P, 1. 1.—All that is ought to be, merely because it is, 
Such is the only sound philosophy. So long as we do not know 
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the universe @ priori, as they say in the schools, all is necessity. 
Freedom is a word without meaning, as you will learn from the 
letter of M. Diderot.— Grimm. 

At this point, my dear friend, I would abandon the style of the 
preacher, to assume, if I can, that of the philosopher. Consider it 
closely, and you will see that the word liberty is meaningless; that 
there are not, and that there cannot be, free beings; that we are 
only what we are made by the general order, organization, education, 
and the chain of events. We are at the irresistible disposal of these 
causes. It is no more conceivable that a being should act without a 
motive, than that the arm of a balance should act without the influ- 
ence of a weight; and the motive is always external to us, foreign, 
applied by some nature or cause that is not ourselves. The source 
of our mistake is the wondrous variety of our actions, joined to the 
habit we have acquired from birth of identifying the voluntary with 
the free. We have bestowed praise and blame so frequently, and 
we, in our turn, have so often been the objects of the same, that it is 
one of the oldest of our prejudices to suppose that we and others will 
act freely. But if there be no freedom, there is no action that merits 
praise or blame; there is neither vice nor virtue; nothing which it 
is necessary to reward or punish. What, then, is the distinctive 
peculiarity of men? Ill-doing or well-doing. The ill-doer is a man 
whom it is necessary to destroy, and not punish; well-doing is good 
fortune, not virtue. But although man, as well and ill doer, is not 
free, he is not the less on that account capable of being moulded; 
hence the necessity of the public execution of the malefactor. Hence 
the good effects of example, discourse, education, pleasure, pain, 
greatness, misery, &c.; hence a species of philosophy full of commi- 
seration, that clings ardently to the good, that is not angry with the 
wicked any more than with the hurricane that fills our* eyes with 
dust. There is, properly speaking, but one kind of causes; these are 
physical ;—there is but one species of necessity, the same for all beings. 
Thus am I reconciled with the human race; for this reason did I 
exhort you to philanthropy. Adopt these principles if you think 
them good, or show me that they are bad. Their adoption will 
reconcile you also with others and with yourself; you will ex- 
perience neither satisfaction nor the reverse, whatever your condi- 
tion chance to be. Never to reproach another, never to repent of 
aught,—such are the first steps towards wisdom. All beyond 
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is prejudice, false philosophy.—Dzderot to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. 

P. 585, n. T T, 1. 10.—Allow that it would be absurd to deny to 
our fellows the faculty of thought. Doubtless it would. But what 
ensues from the admission? It follows, that if the universe—the 
universe, do I say ?—if the wing even of a butterfly affords to me 
traces of an intelligence a thousand times more distinct than are the 
indications you are able to allege of the existence of thought in your 
fellow-man, it is a thousand times more absurd to deny the existence 
of God than of thought in your equal. But, to establish the point, let 
me appeal to your understanding and consciousness: Did you ever ob- 
serve, in the reasonings, actions, and conduct of any man whatever, 
greater intelligence, order, sagacity, adaptation, than the mechanism 
of an insect gives proof of? Is the Divinity not as vividly marked 
on the eye of a hand-worm as the faculty of thought in the writings 
of the great Newton? How! Can it be that the world of reality 
displays less intelligence than the philosophy of it? Will it be 
asserted that the intelligence of a first existence is not more fully 
established by his works than the intellect of a philosopher by his 
writings? Consider, therefore, that I rest my proof against you on 
nothing more than the wing of a butterfly, when I could crush you - 
under the weight of the universe.—Dederot. 

P. 586, 1. 3.—I open the leaves of a celebrated philosopher, and I 
read: “ Atheists, I grant you that motion is essential to matter; 
what do you thence infer? that the world is the result of the for- 
tuitous play of atoms? As well tell me that the Iliad of Homer and 
the Henriade of Voltaire are the product of the fortuitous throw of 
characters.’’ I should solicitously guard against reasoning thus with 
an atheist. That analogy would afford him easy game. On the 
laws of thé analysis of chances, he would urge, I must not be sur- 
prised that an event should take place which is possible, and the im- 
probability of which is compensated for by the number of the throws. 
With a certain number of strokes allowed, I should engage, with a 
chance of success, to throw a hundred thousand, six at a time, with a 
hundred thousand dice. Whatever might be the finite sum of characters 
with which I should be set down to produce fortuitously the Tliad, 
there is such a finite sum of throws as would favour the proposed 
production. The probability in my favour would be even infinite, it 
the number of throws allowed me were infinite. You readily concede 
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to me, he would continue, that matter is eternal, and that motion is 
essential to it. By way ofreturn, I am ready to hold with you that 
the world is unlimited, that the multitude of atoms is infinite, and that 
the amazing order we behold is everywhere unbroken. But from these 
mutual admissions nothing further follows (unless that the possibility 
of a fortuitous production of the universe is very slight), than that the 
number of throws is infinite; in effect, that the improbability of the 
event is overweighed by the multitude of the throws. Hence, if 
there be anything repugnant to reason in the circumstances, it is the 
supposition that matter, being in motion from all eternity, and 
having, perhaps, in the infinite sum of possible combinations, an 
infinite number of admirable arrangements, it should not be found 
in any one of those arrangements amid the infinite multiplicity 
of forms it has successively assumed. The mind should, therefore, 
feel more surprise from the hypothetical duration of chaos than from 
the actual rise of the universe.—Dvrderot. 

P. 586, 1. 34.—The beautiful is not uniformly the work of an 
intelligent cause. Motion frequently establishes, whether in an 
object considered apart, or in objects viewed in conjunction, a vast 
multitude of wonderful relations. Of this truth the cabinets ‘of 
natural history afford numerous illustrations. Relations are, at 
those times, the effects of fortuitous combinations, at least so far as 
we can discover. Nature, on hundreds of occasions, imitates in sport 
the productions of art ; and the question might be raised, I will not 
say as to whether the philosopher who was cast in a storm on the 
shores of an unknown island, was right when he exclaimed, on see- 
ing some geometrical figures, ‘‘ Courage, my friends ; here are the 
traces of men!” but as to how many relations must be discovered 
in an object, before we can reach a perfect assurance of is being 
the work of an artist! (in which case a single symmetrical defect 
would go further on the question of authorship than the whole 
given sum of the relations); what the connexion between the time 
of action of the fortuitous cause, and the relations observed in the 
effects produced; and whether (with the exception of the works 
of the Omnipotent) there are instances in which the number of 
relations can never be compensated for by the number of the 
chances,—Diderot. 


_ 1 (The Acervus)—A mode (of reasoning) faulty indeed and sophistical.—Cicero. 
E 
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P. 587, n. 2, 1. 4.— 
For never, doubtless, from result of thought 
Or mutual compact, could primordial seeds 
First harmonise, or move with powers precise ; 
But ever changing, ever changed, and vest 
From earliest time, through ever-during space, 
With ceaseless repercussion, every mode 
Of motion, magnitude, and shape essay’d. 
At length the unwieldy mass the form assumed 
Of things created. 
For if thou weigh th’ eternal tract of time 
Evolved already, and the countless modes 
In which all matter moves, thou canst not doubt 
That oft its atoms have the form assumed 
We bear ourselves this moment.—Lucretius (by Goode). 

P. 588, 1. 33.—One day, in the company of Baron d’Holbach, 
Diderot proposed to name a vounsel for God, and the Abbé Galiani 
was chosen. After seating himself he thus began: Once at Naples, 
a man of the Basilicate brought before us six dice in a dice-box, and 
took a bet that he would throw a pair of sixes. I said the chance 
was possible. He threw again on the ground a second time. [I still 
said it was possible. He replaced the dice in the box three, four, 
five times, and each time he threw a pair of sixes. Blood of Bacchus ! 
cried I, the dice are loaded; and such was the case. 

Philosophers, when I consider the perpetual recurrence of the 
order of nature, its immutable laws, the uniform constancy of its 
revolutions amid an infinite variety ; the unparalleled chance that 
acts as conserver of a universe such as we see, resulting unfailingly, 
notwithstanding a hundred millions of possible chances of perturbation 
and destruction besides, I am constrained to exclaim, Assuredly 
nature is loaded !—Abbé de Lille. 

P. 589, 1. 28.—Pure Machiavelism, without modification; raw, 
fresh, in all its force, in all its harshness.—Galiant. 

P. 589, n. U U, 1. 8.—He who attacks revealed religion attacks 
but it; but he who attacks natural religion attacks all religions. An 
attack on revealed religion is not impossible, for it rests on particular 
facts, and these, from their nature, are liable to be disputed. The 
case of natural religion is different, which is founded on the nature of 
man, a subject that no longer admits of dispute. I would add, What 
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motive can any one have for assailing revealed religion in England ? 
There religion has been so completely purified from every admixture 
of hurtful prejudice, as to be incapable of doing evil, and fitted, on 
the contrary, to effect a vast amount of good. I can understand how 
a person in Spain or Portugal, who is on the eve of being burnt, and 
who dreads this fate, because he does not believe in certain articles 
that are, or are not, parts of revealed religion, may have good ground 
for assailing it, as he may entertain a hope of thereby providing for 
his personal safety. In England, however, matters are entirely 
different. No man who there assails revealed religion does so with 
an interested motive; and should one succeed in overthrowing it, 
and even be fundamentally in the right, he would but destroy an 
infinite amount of practical good for the sake of a merely speculative 
truth.— Montesquieu. 

P. 590, 1. 34.—T'wo epochs, perfectly distinct, appear to me to be 
observable in France during the eighteenth century,—that in which 
the influence of England made itsclf felt, the other in which the 
minds of the age rushed headlong on destruction; in the latter, the 
light of the time became a conflagration, and philosophy, like an 
exasperated sorceress, set fire to and consumed the palace that had 
been the scene of her wonders. 

In politics, Montesquicu belongs to the first epoch, Raynal to the 
second; in religion, the writings of Voltaire, whose aim was to 
forward toleration, were inspired by the spirit of the first half of the 
age; but his miserable and vain-glorious ,profanity disgraced the 
second.— Madame de Staél. 

P. 591, 1. 3.—Consult Zoroaster, Minos, and Solon, the sage 
Socrates, and the great Cicero. All of these revered a martyr, a 
judge, anda father. This sublime system is necessary to man. It 
is the sacred bond of society ; the first foundation of holy equity ; the 
curb of the wicked, the hope of the just. If the heavens, despoiled 
of their august impress, could cease to declare God—if God existed 
not—it would be necessary to invent him. 

Behold this factious foe of liberty, blind partisan of a blind destiny; 
bear how he consults, approves, or deliberates—with what reproach 
he covers an adversary ; see how he seeks to avenge himself on a 
rival, how he punishes his son, and wishes to correct him. Did he 
then believe himself free ? yes, doubtless, and he himself gives the 
lie, at each step, to his destructive doctrine. He lies to his heart, 
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in wishing to unfold this dogma, absurd alike in belief and in prac- 
tice. He recognises in himself the sentiment which he braves; he 
acts as if he were free, and he speaks as if he were a slave.— 
Voltaire. 

P. 592, 1. 1.—I am accordingly constrained, in spite of myself, to 
lean to the ancient idea, which I see is at the root of all systems, 
upon which all philosophers fall back after making a thousand cir- 
cuits, and which is impressed upon me with the force of demonstra- 
tion by all the actions of other men, by my own, by all the events 
I have read about and seen, and by those in which I have had a 
share; that is Fatalism,—Necessity, of which I have already spoken 
to you.—Letters of Memmius to Cicero—Works of Voltaire. 

It would indeed be a very singular thing if all nature, all the stars, 
obeyed certain eternal laws, and there were withal a little animal of 
the height of five feet, who, despite those laws, could uniformly act 
according to the mere pleasure of his caprice. 

. . . . The ignorant (philosopher) who is of this opinion now, 
did not always think thus, but he has been constrained in the end to 
betake himself to it.— Voltaire. 

P. 592, 1. 20.—Objects of meditation were much too foreign from 
the excessive vivacity of his (Voltaire’s) mind. To seize powerfully 
by imagination objects he must exhibit in but one point of view, is 
the function of the poet; to take in all their aspects, is the part of 
the philosopher, and Voltaire was too exclusively the one to be the 
other.—La Harpe. 

P. 592, n. *, 1. 3.—I am well aware that many philosophers, and 
especially Lucretius, have denied final causes; and I know that 
Lucretius, though somewhat censured, is a very great poet in his 
descriptions and morality ; but in philosophy he appears to me, I con- 
fess, very much inferior to the porter of a college, and the beadle of a 
church. To assert that the eye is not made for seeing, nor the 
ear for hearing, nor the stomach for digestion,—is that not, I would 
ask, the most enormous absurdity, and revolting folly, that ever 
occurred to the human mind? Sceptic as I am, that appears to me 
plain madness, and I call it such. 

For my own part, I discover in nature, as in the arts, nothing but 
final causes; and I believe an apple-tree was made to bear apples, 
just as I see a clock made to mark the hour.— Voltaire. 

_ P.595, n. ZZ (in Ist Ed. Y Y), 1. 2.—1. The idea of time does not 
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arise from, but is supposed by, the senses. 2. The idea of time is sin- 
gular, not general ; for any particular length of time can be conceived, 
only as a part of one and the same immense whole. 3. The idea of 
time, accordingly, is an intuition; and since it is conceived prior to any 
sensation, as if the condition of the obvious relations among sensible 
objects, it is a pure, not a sensuous intuition. 4. Time is a continu- 
ous quantity, and the principle of the laws of continuity in the 
changes of the universe. 5. Time is nothing objective and real, 
neither substance, accident, nor relation, but the subjective condition, 
inseparable from the constitution of the human mind, under which, 
according to a certain law, it effects for itself the co-ordination 
(arrangement in succession) of sensible phenomena, and is a puro 
intuition. 6. Time is a true conception, and, extending over all the 
possible objects of the senses, even to infinity, is the condition of in- 
tuitive representation. 7. Time is therefore absolutely the first formal 
principle of the sensible world.—Kant. 

P, 596, 1. 1.—A. The concept of space is not obtained by abstrac- 
tion from external sensations. B. The concept of space is a singular 
representation, comprehending zn zt, not an abstract and common notion 
containing under zt, all (sensible phenomena). C. The conception of 
space is, therefore, a pure intuition; since it is a singular conception ; 
not the product of sensations, but the fundamental form of every ex- 
ternal sensation. D. Space is not anything objective and real, 
neither substance, accident, nor relation; but subjective and ideal, 
proceeding by a fixed law from the nature of the mind, as the form 
under which the mind arranges for itself (as out of each other) all 
the objects of external perception. E. Although the conception of 
space as an objective and real being, or affection of such, is imaginary, 
yet, looking to sensible phenomena, not only is it true, bus even the 
ground of all the truth we ascribe to our perceptions of external 
objects.—Kant. 

P. 598, 1. 12 [596, 33, 1st Ed.]—As the order of the parts of time 
is immutable, so also is the order of the parts of space. Let these be 
moved from their places, and they will be moved, so to speak, from 
themselves. For times and spaces are as it were the places of them- 
selves and of all things. All existence 1s located in time, with 
respect to the order of succession ; in space, with regard to the order 
of situation. They are essentially places; and it is absurd to suppose 
primary places moved.—Newiton. 
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P. 598, 1. 26 [597, 11, Ist Ed.]—Since every particle of space 
always is, and every indivisible moment of duration is everywhere, 
the Maker and Lord of all things will assuredly be in time and place. 
— Newton. 

P. 598, 1. 31 [597,-16, 1st Ed.]—Several learned men are at this 
moment engaged in transferring into our language the principles of the 
Kantian philosophy. The undertaking, however, is one of great diffi- 
culty, as its terms are obscure, and the French reader, especially, 
is desirous of perfect lucidity. So marked is the difference of the 
intellectual tastes and habits of the two nations, that the works of 
Kant, which have had so wonderful a success in Germany, if written 
in French, in the same style, would not, I believe, have found readers. 

The German language, marked by copiousness, and boldness and 
variety of flexion, is prepared to bear a strain which one of greater 
severity and limitation could not sustain. A language of the latter 
kind would repel foreign neologisms that now approach the jargon of 
the school, at another time are attached to modes of thinking that are 
peculiar, even fantastical. It shuns a style that is fatiguing from its 
obscurity ; such especially as requires, on the admission even of those 
who employ it, long study in order to understand it. 

If, in the face of those difficultics, I desired to anticipate the re- 
sults of the labours of others, and trace the outline of the new philo- 
sophy, I should especially insist on distinguishing between what is 
properly its own, and what it bas appropriated from others. There 
must assuredly be, in the genius of its author, ground to justify the 
enthusiasm of an enlightened and judicious nation, and the eulogiums 
of men of learning who are both profound and ingenious. But have 
not the riches that are natural to the system been imperceptibly 
enhanced by others that are borrowed? And do the latter not some- 
times constitute the principal merit of the doctrine that is admired ? 
I shall better explain myself by an example. 

M. Kant, after distinguishing the sensibility from the intelligence, 
remarks, that the notions of time and space are as it were the natural 
forms of the sensible faculty of the mind; that those notions cannot 
come from without; that they are primitive dispositions; that in con- 
sequence of this constitution of the human mind, every impression 
made on it is necessarily lodged at once in both those forms; and 
this doctrine forms an important part of his principles. But to 
restrict ourselves for a moment to space, Locke, before Kant, had 
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remarked that extension is a primary quality; in other words, that 
the mind necessarily judges it external and independent of sensation.} 
That philosopher, and his successors, especially Condillac, had strongly 
insisted on the point, that we only know external things relatively 
to the particular constitution of our mind; that the internal and 
absolute nature of substance is unknown to us.? If our mind recog- 
nises extension as external, and always existent ; if this conception is 
purely relative to its constitution, it is then a constant form, and one 
that depends on the nature of the mind itself. Thus far the two 
philosophies appear to differ merely in expression.3 All that is pecu- 
liar to the Kantian, is the remark that the mind necessarily relates 
all phenomena to a point of space—a circumstance rather passed over 
than unobserved by the others. There are, doubtless, more novel 
assertions in that part of the Kantian doctrine, which is occupied with 
the division of notions and judgments or of the forms of intelligence, 
but also more doubtful positions. When we see new theories of 
morals, or others relative to important subjects which are apparently 
exhausted, reared on those principles, we cannot help conceiving 
somewhat of distrust. Do the conclusions validly flow from the 
premises? Is the coherence of the system as real and solid as its 
defenders imagine ?5 Is there no ground to suspect that the dis- 
coveries, or at least the researches that are elsewhere brought together 
without display, are here but set in a frame, in which they assume 
an air of novelty? These doubts, or hints, are designed to excite a 
special interest in the projected translations of works relative to the 
Kantian philosophy. If the authors of those translations succeed in 
distinguishing what is peculiar to the philosophy from what it has in 
common with all; if in what is peculiar to it they render selection 


1 Essay concerning the Human Understand- 
ing, book il. chap. viii. See also Smith’s Dis- 
sertation on the External Senses. 

2 Jbid. book iv. chap. vi. § 11, and following. 
Art of Thinking, chap. xi. &c. 

8 It was said of the chief of the Stoics: that 
Zeno was less a discoverer of truth than an inven- 
tor of words.—Cic. De Fin. iii. 2. Without apply- 
ing this judgment to the modern philosopher, we 
should at least make it a point to distinguish 
what in the doctrine is absolutely new, from 
what, really old, is only clothed in new terms. 


4 See among others the memoir of M. Selle 
on The Reality and Ideality of the Objects of our 
Knowledge, inserted in the Memoirs of the Aca- 


demy of Berlin for 1786 and 1787, in particular 
at page 601, and those following. 

5 It is indeed on this coherence and indissolu- 
ble concatenation: of the system that their ad- 
miration in chiefly founded ; in particular, as this 
appears in the famous Critique of Pure Reason, 
which is the first and principal body of doctrine 
of this philosophical sect. On this point I give 
the following quotation from one of ita most 
zealous professors. ‘‘ For from these sources 
must flow all the power and virtue of the critical 
philosophy of the pure reason ; 80 perfectly ad- 
mirable is the coherence of ite parta, that the 
last are in harmony with the first, the middle 
with both, and each part with another; in the 
first, allis given.”—Born. See above, p. 415, 1. 12. 
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easy, they will doubtless contribute to the progress of the human 
mind; and those who, like myself, are imperfectly acquainted with 
the new dottrine, will eagerly seek lights separated from deceitful 
shadows, and judiciously distributed.—Prévost. 

P. 602, 1. 9 [600, 25, 1st Ed.]—Reid assailed the systems of his 
predecessors, and in particular that of Hume, simply because he felt 
convinced of their defective foundations. But another antagonist, 
not less celebrated, of the scepticism of Hume, was besides moved by 
the grudge he entertained towards his illustrious countryman, who 
replied to him with much bitterness and animosity. James Beattie, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, afterwards of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, had the prefer- 
ence over Hume in the competition for the vacant chair at Edin- 
burgh. This circumstance doubtless became the chief source of the 
enmity which the two savans conccived for one another, and which 
even affected the tone of their controversial writings.—BuAle. 

P. 602, 1. 21 [600, 86, Ist Ed.|—The work of Dugald Stewart, 
entitled Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, is a fusion of 
the views of Hartley and Reid. Stewart absolutely limits the know- 
ledge, whether of the mind or of outward objects, to the teachings 
of common sense, and believes that he thereby frees the study of 
metaphysics from the reproach of dealing with matters that lie be- 
yond the sphere of our understanding, or that are wholly useless in 
practice. The chapters that follow contain the development of the 
principle of the association of ideas. They are taken almost entirely 
from Hartley. Stewart derives from this principle all the intellectual 
and practical faculties of man.— Buhle. 

P. 602, 1. 42 [601, 11, 1st Ed.|—With an extent of erudition 
(referring to Bouterwek) and a loyalty in the mode of rendering it 
available to his readers, which appear specially to belong to German 
scholars.—Szsmondi. 

P. 603, n. CCQ, 1. 5.—The Art of Symbols, popularly the univer- 
sal character and philosophical language, by which persons of the most 
different dialects may, in the space of two weeks, communicate to 
each other all their thoughts on ordinary topics either in writing or 
orally, and that quite as intelligibly asin their native tongues. Be- 
sides, by means of it, youths may acquire the principles of philoso- 
phy, and the true application of logic, sooner and much more re easily 
than from the ordinery works of philosophers. 
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P. 609, n. EEE, 1. 18.—The ground of the belief, that out of ten 
millions of white balls with one black, it will not be the black I will 
draw at the first trial, is of the same nature as the ground of belief 
that the sun will not fail of rising to-morrow ; and the two opinions 
differ only in the greater and less degree of probability. —Condorcet. 

P. 610, 1. 10[609, 41, 1st Ed. |—The analogical conviction, of which 
every one is conscious on seeing the recurrence of a natural event, as 
the rising of the sun, is of a different nature from the belief represented 
fractionally in the theory of probabilities. The lattcr may be joined to 
the former, but the one may exist without the other. They depend on 
two different orders of faculties. A child, an animal, is conscious of 
the first, without making any calculation explicit or implicit; there 
is no necessary connexion between the two beliefs. The estimate of 
the calculus is reasoned out, and is even to a certain point artificial. 
The other is the work of instinct and nature. It is dependent on 
‘ certain intellectual faculties, whose analysis is difficult, and probably 
in great measure on the principle of the association of ideas. 

I would now establish, that this whole array of method, so beauti- 
ful and beneficial, by which the calculation of the probability of causes 
through their effects is reached, supposes a previous determination of 
the degree of that probability itself; and, in particular, that in all the 
interesting applications of this calculus, we are uniformly of necessity 
guided by an instinctive persuasion, whose degree cannot be specified, 
and that our whole reasonings on this subject depend on our con- 
fidence in a principle of belief, which the calculus of probabilities 
cannot estimate. 

. I maintain, therefore, that man possesses a principle (we 
may call it an instinctive belief), which every application of the cal- 
culus of probabilities supposes. So long as we reason abstractly, we 
are not called upon to furnish the grounds upon which the estimate 
of the probability of chances is founded. But in all concrete or in- 
dividual instances, experience alone can enable us to determine this 
probability. As there is no connexion between the past and the 
future, we anticipate the like results in like circumstances only from 
the unreasoning but irresistible conviction of the constancy of the 
laws of nature. If we take the example of a die, it will appear that 
the maker, to give it the proper shape, must finally be guided by his 
previous acquaintance with similar gaming instruments, and with dice 
in particular. When, therefore, he anticipates in this instance results 
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similar to what he before experienced, he is building on a foresight, 
the ground of which is inappreciable by the calculus. It is vain to 
attempt to escape the circle by remounting from cause to cause; for 
all probability estimated conjecturally, is in the last resort reducible 
to this type. The probability of life is determined by empirical 
tables; so also is the probability of meteorological phenomena and 
others.—Prévost and L’ Huillier. 

P. 611, 1. 33.—Amid the variable and unknown causes we embrace 
under the term chance, and which throw an uncertainty and irregularity 
into the course of events, there is seen arising, in proportion as events 
are multiplied, a striking regularity, which wears the appearance of 
design, and which has been regarded as a proof of a superintending 
providence. But, on reflection, it readily occurs that this regularity 
is but the development of the respective possibilities of simple events 
that must take place more frequently as the probability of them is 
increased. Suppose, for example, an urn containing white and black 
balls ; suppose, further, that each time we draw a ball, we replace it 
in the urn before proceeding to draw anew. ‘The proportion of the 
number of white balls extracted, to the number of black extracted, 
will be most generally very irregular in the first drawings; but the 
variable causes of this irregularity producing results by turns favour- 
able and opposed to the even course of events, and, being mutually 
destructive in the totality of a large number of drawings, allow more 
and more the proportion of the white to the black balls contained in 
the urn to be seen, or the respective possibilities of extracting a white 
or a black ball at each chance. Thence results the following theorem : 
The probability that the proportion of the number of white balls 
extracted to the total of balls drawn, does not, in a given interval, 
pass beygnd the proportion of the number of white balls to the total 
of balls contained in the urn, indefinitely approaches certitude by the 
indefinite multiplication of events, however small we suppose this in- 
terval to be. : 

The preceding theorem yields this result, which ought to be re- 
garded as a general law, viz., that the proportions of the effects of 
nature, when considered on a great scale, are within a very little of 
being constant. Thus, despite the variety in the character of the 
years, the sum of products during a considerable number of them 
is sensibly the same; go that man is able, in the exercise of a bene- 
ficial foresight, to shelter himself from the bad effects of the irregu- 
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larity of the seasons, by equalising, in accordance with his circum- 
stances, what nature distributes unequally. I make no exception to 
the preceding law of effects due to moral causes. The proportion of 
yearly births to the population, and that between marriages and 
births, exhibit but very slight variations. In Paris, the number of 
births in a year has always been pretty nearly the same; and I have 
heard it said, that at the post-office, in ordinary circumstances, the 
number of misdirected letters consigned to the dead-letter office varies 
little from year to year. The same has been observed in London. 

It follows, besides, from this theorem, that in a series of events 
indefinitely prolonged, the action of regular and constant causes 
must, in the long run, surmount that of irregular causes. 

If we apply this ehagteni to the proportion of the births of ales to 
those of females, observable in the different states of Europe, it will 
be found that the proportion, everywhere pretty nearly equal to that 
of 22 to 21, indicates with the highest probability a greater tendency 
to the production of males. Considering, in the next place, that it is 
the same at Naples as at Petersburg, we perceive that it is not due 
to the influence of climate. We might, therefore, be led to suspect, 
contrary to the popular opinion, that the superiority in number of 
male births holds even in the Hast. I accordingly suggested to the 
French scholars sent to Egypt to bestow some attention on th 
interesting question; but the difficulty of procuring accurate statistics 
of births prevented them from solving it. Fortunately Humboldt 
did not neglect this subject amid the infinite variety of new observa- 
tions which he made and collected in America with so great sagacity, 
perseverance, and courage. He found between tl:e tropics the same 
proportion between the births of males and those of females as is 
observed in Paris; on which ground we must regard the superiority 
tn number of male births as a general law of the human race. The 
laws by which the various species of animals are regulated in this 
respect appear to me to merit the attention of naturalists.—-Laplace. 

P. 613, 1. 25.—The constancy of the surplus of male births over 
female, in Paris and London, from the earliest observation, has 
appeared to some learned men a proof of providence, without which 
they thought that the irregular causes that unceasingly disturb the 
course of events, must have frequently given a superiority to the yearly 
number of female births over those of males. 

But this proof is a fresh example of the abuse that bas been so 
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often made of final causes, which always disappear after a searching 
examination of the question, once we have obtained the data necessary 
The constancy in question is a result of the 
REGULAR CAUSES that give the superiority to male births, and overbear 


for its resolution. 
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the anomalies due to chance when the number of yearly births is 


considerable.—Laplace. 
P, 614, n. FFF, 1. 4.— 


Oft hath my doubtful mind essay’d to scan 

If aught celestial hath a care for man ; 

Or leaves him sport of every wind and wave— 
No will to govern and no arm to save. 

If then, perchance, my better reason found, 

I turn’d to contemplate the world around, 

And seek the source of power, whose laws ordain 
The year its seasons and its bounds the main,— 
That bid the night and day alternate reign ; 

In all I own’d and bow’d me to the God 

Who taught the planets their appointed road, 
And earth her stores exuberant forth to bring— 
Her fruits of autumn and her flowers of spring ; 
Pour’d flood of radiance from the solar throne ; 
Lit the pale moon with brightness not her own ; 
Enfolded earth in ocean’s ambient robe, 

And poised immovably the central globe. 

But, turn’d to man, when on my baffled gaze 
All drear and dark arose the moral haze, 
Where still the worst to power and glory climb, 
While virtue trembles at the feet of crime,— 
My past conviction failed: Religion fled, 

Her hope bewilder’d and her spirit dead. 


The punishment of Rufinus at length quieted this tumult of feel- 
ing, and absolved the gods.—Claudian—( Howard.) 


P. 616.—SUPPLEMENT. 


Geneva, 23d November 1821. 


No literary present could be more acceptable to me than your | 
Dissertation. The second part completely fulfils the promise of the 


first. 


I read it with unbroken attention and sustained interest. 


It 
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is very far from true that the brief remarks [contained in] the fly-leaf 
appended to this letter, indicate all the subjects . . . which the 
perusal of it suggested, and I interdicted myself from [giving expres- 
sion to] the general effect it produced upon me, and the feelings it 
elicited. Apart from the order and clearness that prevail through- 
out, the union, so rare, of vast erudition and sound philosophy, the 
tone and style are so well measured, and withal possess such warmth 
and elevation, as to captivate and engage the reader in the midst of 
apparently very dry discussions. Your judgments also manifest 
remarkable equity and even impartiality ; and in many respects the 
picture is a fine pendant to that which your illustrious friend Play- 
fair has sketched. I have been much affected by the solicitude you 
have shown to accord to myself in different parts of this work (as 
you had done in others) an honourable mention. 

I desire, sir, a continuance of that degree of friendship you have 
already bestowed on me, and that your health may be preserved 
amid so many severe and useful labours.—Yours devotedly, 

P. Prevost. 
Dissertation, &c., Part II. 

P. 421.—These memoirs formed part of those for the years 1796 
and 1797. It is to those for 1796 that reference is made in the cita- 
tion of pages 15 and 31, indicated in this note. 

Pp. 284-286.—In confirmation of these remarks, I cannot help 
adding the question: How was it that Leibnitz, furnished as early 
as Newton with the instrument of the calculus, did really nothing in 
physics ? 

P. 356, 1. 14.—But I must—a life to come. Although [I lived at a 
time, place, and in society where admiration of Ch. Bonnet was a 
fpecies of worship, I had never much relish for his metaphysics. I 
must say, however, in reply to the charge advanced against him, 
that that philosopher thought he had fully met it by his Palingénésie. 
Besides, on that point, he followed pretty nearly in. the track of 
Leibnitz ; but he put great value on the feature that distinguished 
his view from that of his predecessor. And in truth (system for 
system) it is more plausible. 

P. 369, 1. 18.—His thoughts—attention. I somewhat regret this 
éloge, as I do not think it merited. As soon as that volume appeared, 
with the somewhat fastidious title of Moral Arithmetic, I studied it 
with eagerness, and discovered that it contained a tissue of paralo- 
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gisms. Some of its positions are, it is true, indisputable; and how 
could its author fail to enounce, in conclusion, acknowledged truths ? 
But his ridiculous experiments on a frivolous game, and the absurd or 
inconsequent conclusions he deduces from these, are of no moment. 
I supposed at the time that the writer (who, though not a mathema- 
tician, was no stranger to mathematics) had, towards the end of his 
life, lost the power of close reasoning, which the kind of topics he 
had undertaken to discuss demands. 

P. 373, 1. 4.—There are here two things that surprise me: 1. 
Why, if the English have not the word ennuz, do they not supply 
the deficiency ? How is it the English term lassetude is a synonym 
of ennui, when in French these words denote two things so different ? 

P. 596, 1. 3.—Forms . . . Does Kant mean, &. 1. The 
word form, applied to the sensibility, is explained, vol. i. p. 25, of 
Born’s transl., In vision, &c.; and in a more general way by the 
two characteristics of @ priort knowledge, p. 3, last line. Hence, 
therefore, &c. The term does not appear to be very inappropriately 
applied to denote what constitutes the Jaws of our spiritual nature, 
just as Bacon employs it to signify the laws of nature. Kant, 
indeed, seems to me to have borrowed it from Aristotle rather than 
from Bacon. Be this as it may, it was requisite, in the Kantian 
doctrine, to have a term applicable to the three faculties of the mind, 
to express what is native to it, what is not derived from experience, 
2. To the question, Does Kant, &c., I would reply: Kant means 
to say that the concept of space is necessary, that is, that we can- 
not rid ourselves of it; and further, that it is universal, that is, 
extends to all the phenomena of the external senses. With a 
doctrine such as he professes, he did not go far wrong in substitut- 
ing the term form in this double character. I make this remark 
from a feeling of simple justice, as I am not myself a Kantian; and, 
in particular, as I had, a long time ago, given a very different ana- 
lysis of the ideas of tzme and space. 

P. 429, n. 1.—The last observation is very just. I have frequently 
made the same remark, though I never had the pleasure of visiting 
Scotland; and I have uniformly attributed to the philosophy of the 
Scottish school, a share of the honourable features that distinguish 
the sentiments, manners, and character of those who are most inti- 
mately connected with it. I can only speak, of course, of persons 
and books that are known to myself, 
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P. 446, 1. 5.—But to which, &c. I most readily embrace this 
opinion. I would even extend its application somewhat further, so 
as to apply it to other aberrations. It is a principle of toleration. 


VOL. IL 
(ELEMENTS, VOL. I) 


P. 6, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 1.—Hitherto I have explained the pheno- 
mena of the heavens and the sea, by the force of gravity, without, 
however, assigning any cause of this force... . For whatever is 
not deduced from phenomena is to be called hypothesis, and hypo- 
thesis, whether metaphysical or physical, can have no place in 
experimental philosophy. In this philosophy, propositions are drawn 
from phenomena, and rendered general by induction. It is thus we 
have obtained our knowledge of impenetrability, mobility, and the 
impetus of bodies, and the laws of motion and gravity. We ought 
to rest satisfied with the fact that gravity really exists, and acts 
according to laws laid down by us, and affords a sufficient explanation 
of all the motions of the heavenly bodies and of the sea.— Newton. 

P. 6, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 1.—We must not understand by cause every 
antecedent, but the efficient antecedent.—Cicero. 

P.9,n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 1.—lLet no one accuse us of vanity before he 
has seen the result of ovr attempt, which tends to despoil us of all 
ground of boasting. If men for so long a series of years had been in 
the right path for discovering and cultivating the sciences, and 
withal made no more progress than they have done, it would doubt- 
less have been presumption and rashness to suppose that any further 
progress could be made in that direction. But if they were’in error 
as to the path itself, and their efforts were vainly spent in quarters 
where they should not have been exercised at all, it thence follows that 
the hindrance does not arise from things themselves, which are not 
in our power, but from the human intellect itself, and the manner of 
using and applying it; an evil susceptible of remedy and cure. It 
were therefore the best course to point out the errors themselves, for 
in proportion as the impediments of progress in the past have arisen 
from error, are our grounds of hope of advancement for the future.— 
Bacon. 
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P. 10, 1. 3.—Regarding ourselves, we are silent; but touching 
our undertaking, we have to request that men will look upon it, not 
as a system of opinions, but as a work to be done; and be assured 
that we seek to lay the foundations of no sect or dogma, but of human 
usefulness and greatness. 

Besides, that they may have good grounds of hope, let them not 
think of our restoration as something infinite and superhuman, since, 
in truth, itis but the lawful limit and term of boundless error.— 
Bacon. 

P. 25, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 1.—Nor do they think it right to commit them 
to writing, [ because they do not wish] that learners, trusting to writ- 
ten materials, should be less assiduous in the cultivation of memory ; 
since it for the most part happens that when the aid of writing is 
called in, diligence in learning, and in the exercise of memory, is 
relaxed.—Casar. 

P, 25, n. 2, 1. 1.—I do not think, however, that I ought to tarry 
on the question as to how memory is caused, although the prevalent 
opinion is that certain traces are preserved in the mind, after the 
manuer of the impression of a signet-ring on wax.—Quznizlian. 

P. 55, n. c. 1, 1. 8.—See above, vol. i. p. 157, n. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 68, 1. 23.—No one has yet appeared of such intrepidity of mind 
as to resolve and bind himself utterly to reject theories and popular 
opinions, and anew to apply his mind without hindrance and bias to 
facts. Thus it is that human reason, as we have it, is a mixture and 
accumulation of indiscriminate beliefs, of casualties, and of the child- 
ish impressions we received in our earliest years. But if any one of 
mature years, and unimpaired powers, and of a purified mind, should 
anew apply himself to experience and to facts, of him might better 
things be expected.— Bacon. 

P. 80, n., 1. 1.—Another error is, that after the individual sciences 
and arts have been distributed into their respective classes, presently 
the search after universal knowledge and the first philosophy is, by 
the greater number, renounced. This is most inimical to the pro- 
gress of learning. Distant outlooks are made from towers and places 
of great elevation; and it is impossible that any one can explore the 
more remote and interior parts of any science, if he stand on the level 
of that same science, and do not ascend, as it were, the watch-tower 
of a higher science. 

But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking and mis- 
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placing of the last or farthest end of knowledge. For men have 
entered into a desire of learning and knowledge; sometimes upon 
a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain 
their minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament 
and reputation; and sometimes to enable them to win the victory 
by wit and contradiction; and most times for lucre and profession, 
and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason 
to the benefit and use of men, [as if there were sought in know- 
ledge, a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit, or 
a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect, or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise 
itself upon, or a fort or commanding ground for strife and conten- 
tions, or a shop for profit or sale, and not a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate]. But this is that 
which will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation and 
action may be more nearly and strictly conjoined and united together 
than they have been.—Bacon. (Of the Advancement of Learning, 
Book I.) 

P. 82, 1. 10—Men may rest assured of this, that sound and 
genuine skill in invention grows and flourishes with the things in- 
vented.—Bacon. (Of the Advancement of Learning, Book V. chap. 
iii. ) 
P. 84, n.—It is better to possess skill in analysis, than to have 
many demonstrations of individual propositions.—Marinus. 

P. 85, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Many are acquainted with Mathematics; 
few possess mathematical skill. For it is one thing to know some 
propositions, and deduce from them others that are obvious, more by 
accident than on any certain principle of investigation, and another 
to have a complete acquaintance with the nature and character of the 
science itself, to penetrate its recesses, and to be instructed in those 
general rules, by which we may acquire a readiness in devising, and 
also in demonstrating innumerable theorems and problems. For as 
the common crowd of painters, by repeatedly copying a model, attain 
some skill in painting, but no scientific knowledge of the art, such 
as optics afford; so many, from reading the books of Euclid and 
other geometricians, are in the habit of framing and demonstrating 
propositions after their manner, who are yet entirely ignorant of the 
most rare and elegant method of solving the more difficult theorems 
and problems.—John de la Faille. 

F 
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P. 103, n.— 
Next, what keen eye e’er followed, in their course, 


The light-wing’d odours? or develop’d clear 
The mystic forms of cold, or heat intense ? 
Or sound through ether fleeting ?—yet, though far 
From human sight removed, by all confess’d 
Alike material; since alike the sense 
They touch impulsive ; [and since nought can touch 
But matter; or, in turn, be touched itself]. 
—Lucretius (Good). 

P. 104, n. 2, c. 1, 1. 9.—See above, vol. i. p. 546, 1. 9. 

P. 106, 1. 28.—The mind unites itself intimately to whatever 
object it pleases; distance, size, figure, nothing can prevent that 
union when the mind wills it: it is effected, and in an instant. Is 
the will then only a corporeal movement, and contemplation merely 
an act of touch? How can this contact take place with respect to a 
remote object, or an abstract subject? How can it be accomplished 
in an indivisible instant? Can we conccive motion apart from space 
and time? If will be motion, is it not a material motion; and 
if the union of the mind with its object be touch, or contact, does 
not that contact take place at a distance? Is it not penetration ?— 
Buffon. 

P, 122, ], 22.—It cannot be doubted that in this matter the close 
attention of the mind plays a most important part, and is, as it were, 
the glance of the eye fixed on the objects which it contemplates.— 
Quintilian. : 

P. 123, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 1.—It is the higher or lower degree of 
attention that impresses more or less deeply objects on the memory. 
—Helvetius. 

P. 128, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 1.—The contractions of the muscles are per- 
formed and repeated with incredible rapidity. Of this we have a 
proof in the act of running, especially in the case of quadrupeds; or 
in the movements of the tongue, which pronounces four hundred 
words, containing, perhaps, two thousand letters, in the space of 
time we usually call a minute, although several contractions of 
the muscles are required to express many of the letters.—James 
Gregory. 

P. 130, n., c. 1, 1. 88.—It seems to be quite well ascertained that 
it is froma touch we iearn the distances of objects from ourselves. 


\ 
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When the blind man, couched by Cheselden, recovered his sight, all 
objects appeared to him to touch his eyes, so at least it ts said.— 
Cuvier. 

P. 130, n., c. 2, 1. 31.—Among the theories of those instinctive 
actions that have been suggested, the only one that appears to me to 
have a probable foundation, and to be admissible, is that of Reid, &. 
— Cuvier. 

P. 130, n., c. 2, 1. 86.—Habit differs from instinct, not in its 
nature, but in its origin [the latter being natural, the former 
acquired]. Both operate without will or intention, without thought, 
and, therefore, may be called mechanical princitples.—Reid (see Col- 
lected Works, p. 550). 

P, 133, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 1.—Again, among the products of the wit 
and hands of men, we ought not altogether to despise feats of jugglery 
and jests; for some of these, though of slight use, and devised only 
for amusement, may yet afford valuable instruction.—Bacon. 

P. 160, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1.4.—A child gives the name free to the first 
tree that is pointed out tohim. A second tree recalls to his mind the 
same idea; he gives it the same name. The same thing happens 
with a third and a fourth, and thus the term tree, at first applied to 
an individual object, becomes with him the name of a class or kind— 
an abstract idea, comprehending trees in general.—Condillac. 

P. 180, n., c. 2, 1, 3.—Beings must not be multiplied beyond 
necessity. (JMazxim.) 

P. 180, n., c, 2, 1.4.—This was to uphold a good thesis by a bad 
enough reason; for it conceded the possibility of those realities, and 
that to establish their existence all that was needed was to find a 
use for them. This principle, nevertheless, was called the Razor 
of the Nominalists.—Condillac. 

P. 182, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 3.—See above, vol. ii. p. 180, n., ¢. 2, 1. 3. 

P. 183, n., ¢. 1, 1 2.—Defend you me with the swore: and I will 
defend you with ihe pen.—Occam. 

P. 184, 1. 7.—First of all there is clamour to hoarseness, then dis- 
graccful conduct, derisive grimaces, threats, abuse, while they struggle 
together and strive to beat each other down. After exhausting 
the force of words they proceed to fists, and from the appearance of 
wrestling to the reality. Nor are the practices of the wrestling-school 
wanting to the contest, for they buffet, cuff, spit upon each other, 
kick, and bite; and even going beyond what such practices allow, 
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they use clubs, weapons of iron, so that many are wounded, and some 
even killed.—JZ. Vives. 

P. 184, 1. 17.—In their contests they become pale with rage, and 
have recourse to abusive language, spitting, and sometimes even 
contend stoutly with each other fist to fist; some speak the language 
of Nominalists, some of Realists.—Zrasmus. 

P. 189, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—The Nominalists, departing somewhat from 
the hypothesis of Abelard, held universals to consist in the notions 
and concepts of the mind, formed from singulars by abstraction, 
whence they were called Conceptualists—Brucker. 

P. 189, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—There were three sects of Nominalists. 
One party, with Roscelinus, taught that universals are mere names. 
Others, again, placed them in the understanding alone, and asserted 
that they were mere concepts of the mind. By some this sect was 
distinguished from the Nominalists, and styled Conceptualists ; others, 
however, made no distinction between them. There was a third 
party who sought universals not so much in words as in whole sen- 
tences. This doctrine is ascribed by John of Salisbury to Peter 
Abelard. I do not altogether comprehend its import.—Morhoff- 

P. 197, n. 2, c. 1, 1. 1.—M. Leibnitz had conceived the project of 
a philosophical and universal language. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 
and Dalgarno had been engaged on a similar work; but after 
Leibnitz was in England, he had said to Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Oldenburg, that he did not think those great men had quite hit the 
mark. They could easily enable nations, who were ignorant of each 
other’s language, to hold commercial intercourse, but they had not 
hit upon the true and real characters that constituted the most refined 
instrument of which the human mind could make use, and which 
would greatly facilitate the processes of reasoning, memory, and in- 
vention. ‘These should resemble, as far as possible, algebraic cha- 
racters, which are, in fact, highly simple and expressive, are without 
superfluity and ambiguity, and all whose variations are founded in 
reason. He has somewhere spoken of an alphabet of human thoughts, 
which he contemplated. To all appearance, that alphabet had refer- 
ence to his universal language.— Fontenelle. 

P. 198, n., c. 2, 1. 5.—The memory of our sensations, and the 
faculty we possess of reflecting on them and combining them, con- 
stitute the sole source of our knowledge. The supposition of the 
existence of unvarying laws, to which all observed phenomena are 
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subject, so that they reappear in such times and circumstances as 
are determined by those laws, is the sole ground of the certainty of 
our knowledge. . 

We are conscious of having observed this uniformity, and an in- 
voluntary conviction constrains us to believe in its continuance. 
The probability it affords, how high soever, does not amount to cer- 
tainty. No necessary relation, so far as we can discover, connects 
the past with the future, nor the uniformity of what I have seen with 
that which I should have observed had I remained in similar circum- 
stances; but the impression that leads me to regard as existing, as 
real, that which has presented this character of uniformity, is irresis- 
tible-—Turgot (by Condorcet). 

* P. 199, n., c. 2, 1. 11.—When a Frenchman and an Englishman 
think alike, they must needs be right.— Voltaire. 

P. 200, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—A friend of mine, an intelligent and trust- 
worthy person, has related to me two facts of which he was witness. 
He had a most sagacious monkey, and was in the habit of amusing 
himself by giving the animal nuts, of which it was very fond, placing 
them, however, at such a distance that the monkey, being chained, 
could not reach them. After a variety of fruitless efforts, that served 
but to whet his invention, the monkey, observing a domestic passing 
with a napkin under his arm, laid hold of it, and used it for reaching 
the nut and drawing it to him. The way to break it taxed his in- 
vention anew. He succeeded in that by putting the nut on the 
ground and letting fall upon it a stone from above. You perceive, sir, 
that without being acquainted, like Galileo, with the laws regulating 
the descent of bodies, the monkey had been a good observer of the 
force which bodies acquire in their fall. That plan, however, proved 
a failure. One day some rain had fallen, the ground was soft, the 

_nut sank into it, and the stone had not force to crush it. What did 
t!.e monkey do? He possessed himself of a tile, placed the nut upon 
it, and letting fall the stone, he broke it, as it no longer sank into 
the substance beneath it.—Bailly. 

P. 224, 1. 34.—What things usage has sanctioned, if not beneficial, 
are at least in harmony with each other.—Bacon. 

P. 226, 1. 30.—With how scanty a supply of wisdom the world is 
governed.— Oxenstiern. | 

P. 229, 1. 22.—What innovator imitates time, which innovates so 
silently as to mock the sense ? 
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Time is the greatest innovator ; shall we then not imitate time? 

The sullen conservation of usages is as fruitful a source of disquiet 
as novelty. 

When things of themselves are tending to the worse, if they be 
not changed to the better by prudent counsel, what end shall there 
be of the evil ?—Bacon. | 

P, 244, 1. 8.—For time effaces the fictions of opinion, confirms the 
dictates of nature.—Cicero. 

P. 253, n., 1. 1.—Wherever we walk, our step is on a spot of his- 
torical interest.—Ctcero (speaking of Athens). 

P. 259, n., 1. 2.—A sequence or series of imaginations. . . . By 
a series of imaginations, I understand a succession of thought upon — 
thought.—TJIobbes. 

P. 261, n., c. 2, 1. 7.—When, therefore, we accomplish an act of 
reminiscence, we pass through a certain series of precursive move- 
ments, until we arrive at a movement on which the one we are in 
quest of is habitually consequent. Hence, too, it is, that we hunt 
through the mental train, excogitating [what we seek] from [its 
concomitant in| the present or some other [time], and from its 
similar, or contrary, or coadjacent. Through this process remi- 
niscence is effected.—Aristotle (See Hamilton’s Reid, p. 897). 

P. 265, 1. 22.— 

There, at some future day, as farmers toil 

With the curved plough to break that fatal soil ; 
Spear-heads, with rust deep canker’d, shall be found, 
And ponderous rakes on empty helmets sound ; 

While in rent graves their wondering eyes will trace 
The mighty relics of a former race.— Virgil (Bathurst). 

P. 287, 1. 16.—It would have been well if the mathematical 
authors had left us their discoveries in the same method, and accord- 
ing to the same modes of research, in which they themselves origi- 
nally hit upon them; and not done as those artificers of whom 
Aristotle speaks in his Mechanics, who exhibit to the public the in- 
struments they have made, but conceal the method of construction, 
with a view to enhance the wonder of the spectators. At any rate, 
in every art invention is very different from communication; and it 
must not be supposed that the majority of the propositions of Euclid - 
and Archimedes were thought out by them in the same way in which 
they have communicated them to us.—P. Nonius. 
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P. 296, 1. 28.— 
Cruel Auneas, as she raves in dreams, 
Torments her still. Or she is ever left 
In solitude, ever appears to go 
A tedious journey, guideless, and to seek 
Her Tyrian people on deserted shores. 
— Virgil (Kennedy). 

P. 310, 1. 12.— 

For as the boy, when midnight veils the skies, 

Trembles, and starts at all things, so, full oft, 

Hy’en in the noon men start at forms as void 

Of real danger as the phantoms false by darkness conjured. 
—Lucretius (Good). 

P. 313, n., c. 1, 1. 1—We become accustomed to all we see; and 
I am not sure if the actual observation of the consulship of Caligula’s 
horse would have filled us with as much surprise as we imagine it 
would.—Cardinal de Reitz. 

P. 316, n., c. 2, 1. 11.—The levity and inconstancy of men may 
be best seen from this, in that until a thing is completed, they wonder 
whether it can be done; and once it is accomplished, they again 
wonder that it had not been done long before.—Bacon. 

P. 320, 1. 18.—That it could not be obliterated or severed without 
impairing the whole statue. 

P. 334, 1. 2.—The earth delighting in the laurelled plough and 
triumphal ploughman.—Pliny. 

P. 341, n. 2, 1. 2.—The use that should be made of imagination. 
. . - In accordance with your habit of imagination will be the cha- 
racter of your thought; for the mind takes its colour from the 
imagination. Imbue your mind, therefore, with the continuance of 
such acts of imagination.—Antoninus. , 

P. 349, n., c. 2, 1. 5.—Think but of the last moment of your exist- 
ence; a moment in which the mere remembrance of the most tran- 
scendent feats would not weigh with the tender recollection of having 
humanely given to one perishing of thirst a cup of cold water.— 
Diderot. 

P. 352, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—The things we expect and that excite the 
attention are more easily remembered than events that receive merely 
a cursory notice. In accordance with this principle, if you were to 
read through any work twenty times, you would not fix its contents 
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in your memory so readily as if you read it only ten times, trying to 
repeat it at the end of each perusal, and when your memory failed, 
looking into the book.—Bacon. 

P. 354, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—If in the course of our life we see things 
that are trifling, usual, of daily occurrence, we do not ordinarily 
remember them; for this reason, that the mind is impressed only by 
what is new or strange. But if we see or hear anything strikingly 
base or honourable, unusual, great, incredible, ridiculous, we are wont 
to keep it in mind for a long time.—Cicero. 

P. 357, n., c. 1, 1. 25.—His (Parr’s) brain was healthy, of the 
firmest texture, and very solid to the touch. Accordingly, shortly 
before his death, and though he had been blind for twenty years, he 
was known to possess his sense of hearing quite unimpaired, under- 
stood what he heard, replied promptly to questions, and put himself 
in readiness to receive what was brought to him. He was, moreover, 
able to walk about, lightly supported by a person on each side. His 
memory, however, was greatly impaired. He remembered nothing 
whatever of what he had been engaged in when a young man; nor 
had he any recollection of the public events, the kings or nobles, the 
wars or commotions, the manners, the men, the prices of marketable 
articles during the period of his early youth, or any of the other 
accidental circumstances which people usually remember. He recol- 
lected only what he had done repeatedly in his last years. When in 
the hundred and thirtieth year of his age, however, he was wont to 
engage with energy in every species of rural labour, by which he could 
obtain a livelihood, not excepting the thrashing of corn.—Harvey. 

P. 357, n., c. 2, 1. 17.—Old men especially are dangerous, who 
preserve the recollection of past events, but have no remembrance of 
their repeated accounts of them.—Montaigne. 

P. 357, n., c. 2, 1. 84.—How is it that our memory is powerful 
enough to retain what has happened to us, even to the most minute 
particulars, while we forget the number of times we have related them 
to the same person ?—La Rochefoucauld. 

P. 359, n., c. 2, 1. 25.—The illness of Broussonet presented a 
peculiarity fitted to throw light on the mental history of man. Brous- 
sonet, in the last months of his life, after his fall, entirely lost the 
memory of proper names and snbstantives ; adjectives, both French 
and Latin, occurred to him in abundance, and he made use of them 
to characterise the objects of which he wished to speak.—Biog. Univ. 
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P. 368, n., c. 1, 1. 14.—See above, vol. ii. p. 25, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 368, c. 2, 1. 5.—Although I find in Plato, that the use of let- 
ters is prejudicial to memory, for the reason, as he intimates, that 
what we have laid aside in writing we as it were cease to watch 
over, and we lose it through mere negligence.—Quintilian. 

P, 369, n., c. 2, 1. 9—He read largely and made extracts, and 
of almost every book of interest he committed brief notes to sheets 
of paper, which he immediately, however, laid aside; nor did he 
ever again require to read them, so vigorous was his memory.— 
Acta Erud:torum. 

P. 370, 1. 15.—The powers of theory consist in a suitable and 
mutually sustaining harmony of the parts, and in a certain circle of 
demonstration, and hence appear weak when communicated in parts. 
— Bacon. 

P. 371, 1. 2.—I cannot lay claim to much self-possession or com- 
mand of myself. Chance has a greater share in that than I myself 
have. The particular occasion, company, even the sound of my 
voice, draw more from my mind than I can bring out of it, when I 
search it and busy myself upon it in solitude. It also happens with 
me that I do not find what I seek ; and when I do hit upon it, it is 
more by accident than in virtue of the exercise of my judgment.— 
Montazgne. | 

P. 379, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—In memory, Pascal was a perfect prodigy ; 
it was rather, however, of things than of words. So great was his 
power, that he said without boasting, that nothing he had once under- 
stood ever escaped him.—Wcole. 

P. 379, 1. 18.—O Mnemosyne! revered mother of the Muses, whom 
Jupiter himself, the father of the gods, ardently loved, dost thou then, 
my patroness, desert me—a faithful client ? Ah! I remember when I, 
a young man, could recount the names of innumerable sages and sects, 
when I could narrate a thousand genealogies, and all the nations in 
their order. All these names are now forgotten. My own name 
hardly clings to my mind. I remember when I could recite the most 
of Homer, and of the Pelignian poet (Ovid), when I retained all 
Virgil. Now these verses are forgotten. I am not even able to 
keep in mind the verses composed by myself a moment before.— 
Menage. | ; 

P. 380, 1. 1.—Revered mother of the Muses, whom Jupiter him- 
self, the father of the gods, tenderly loved, thou hast heard my prayer. 
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Thou hast, O Goddess! restored to me, an old man, the power of 
memory. I am able to recount a thousand names of the great, and 
all the Sablolian nobles from their origin, the Roman laws, the sects 
of the wise, and to recite a thousand passages of Tully, and hundreds 
of verses of Homer and Virgil. That part of my endowments, by 
which as a youth I found favour with thee, lo! is restored to me. 
These are thy gifts, O Goddess! by thee has the youth of my genius 
been renewed.—Menage. 

P. 380, n. 2, 1. 1.—All who have met the Abbé de Longuerue, speak 
with amazement of his prodigious and almost terrible erudition. He 
had read everything, and a boundless memory enabled him to retain 
all that he read. He was thus not only the terror of pretenders to 
learning, whom he put to silence in his presence, but the plague of 
scholars themselves, whose learning did not suffice to teach them 
modesty.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 382, n. 1, 1. 1.—As much time as is occupied in infancy is an 
acquisition to youth. Let us not, therefore, lose even the earliest 
moment of life; and so much the less as tlie foundations of learning 
rest on the memory alone,—a power which not only exists in child- 
hood, but is even then most tenacious. —Quentilian. 

P. 383, 1. 30.—There was no subject in which any one could 
desire instruction, which he (Joseph Scaliger) was not capable of 
giving. He had read nothing (and what had he not read ?) which he 
did not forthwith remember; there was nothing so obscure or obsolete 
in any ancient author, Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, with regard to which, 
when interrogated, he could not at once give areply. He was at 
home in the history of all nations and all ages, the successions of 
government, the affairs of the ancient church; the properties, differ- 
ences, and names, whether ancient or modern, of animals, plants, 
metals, ‘and all natura] objects, he knew accurately. With the 
situations of places, the boundaries of provinces, and their various 
divisions at different times, he was perfectly familiar. He had left 
untouched none of the severer studies or sciences. So extensive and 
accurate was his acquaintance with languages, that if, during his 
lifetime, he had made but this single acquirement, it would have 
appeared miraculous.— Casaubon. | 

P. 386, 1. 21.—Invention or ingenuity, like memory, is twofold. 
The one kind is prompt, and dependent on natural parts; the other, 
solid, and springing from judgment. Men of eloquence possess the 
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first ; those who are slow, though not disqualified for the management 
of affairs, the second. Some are singularly variable, so that, at a 
particular time and place, they are wonderfully prompt, in other 
circumstances extremely slow, with whom I have to class myself. 
LI am conscious likewise that there are few of my character, and that 
all easy things are difficult to me, and all difficult things easy.— 
Leibnitz. 

P. 401, n., c. 1, 1. 10.—It is ascertained that the eclipses of the 
sun and moon complete their revolution in two hundred and twenty- 
three months.—FPliny. 

P. 411, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—When, after a time, we return to particular 
places, we not only recognise the places themselves, but remember 
what we have done there; persons recur to us, sometimes also 
silent thoughts come back upon our minds. The art, thercfore, as 
in most other cases, arose from experience.—Quintilian. 

P. 417, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Plato indeed observes justly, “‘ He who 
searches for anything has a general notion of that which he secks, 
otherwise how could he recognise it when found out?’ Therefore, 
in proportion as our anticipation is more full and certain, our inves- 
tigation will be more compendious and direct.—Bacon. 

P. 417, 1. 27.—A wise interrogation is the half of science; for 
vague experiment, with but itself for a guide, is mere groping, and 
tends rather to bewilder than inform.—Zacon. 

P. 422, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—I recollect that in my tenth year, when I 
would have devoured history and poetry with avidity, I was forced to 
commit to memory a system of logic, and that CLavBere’s, than 
which there could be nothing more unprofitable for such a manikin. 
— Haller. 

P. 424, n., c. 1, J. 1—There is no one whom it so ill becomes to 
speak of memory as I, for I hardly discover a trace of it*in myself, 
nor do I think there is another person in the world in whom this 
defect is so marked.— Montaigne. 

P. 428, n. 2, c. 1, 1. 1.—By memory we obtain credit for prompti- 
tude of mind, so that what we say has not the appearance of being 
brought from home, but drawn forth on the spot.—Quantzlian. 

P, 432, 1. 34.— 

Cool springs are here, soft meadows, and a grove, 
Lycoris; here with thee could I consume 
My life.— Virgil (Kennedy). 
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P. 432, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 2.—Virgil has comprised in two verses all 
the delightful feelings that two beings can experience at once,—— 
those of tender love and full enjoyment, freshness and silence, absence 
of interruption and break.— Diderot. 

P. 434, 1. 16.—Phébus (bombast) has a brilliancy that signifies, 
or seems to signify, something. The sun usually forms part of it, 
and it is that perhaps which in our language has given rise to the 
term Phébus.—Abbé Girard. 

P. 447, 1. 21.—(Visions)—when, under the influence of enthu- 
siasm and passion, you seem to behold what you describe, and dis- 
play it before the eyes of your hearers.—Longinus. 

P. 447, n. c. 1, 1. 1—What the Grecks call ¢avraciot, we 
name visiones ; images through which absent objects are so repre-- 
sented to the mind, that we seem to perceive them by sight, and be 
present to them.— Quintilian. 

P. 459, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—How is it that all men who have been emi- 
nently distinguished, whether in philosophy, statesmanship, poetry, 
or the arts, appear to have been melancholic ?—Aristotle. 

Pp. 467, 1. 24.—Something boundless and infinite.—Cicero. 


P. 473, n. A, 1. 4.—Since the existence of bodies is for us but the 
permanence of beings whose properties accord with a certain order of 
our sensations, it follows from this that we have no higher certainty 
of their existence than of the existence of other beings, that equally 
manifest themselves by their effects upon us; and since the observa- 
tions we make on our own faculties, confirmed by what we remark of 
other thinking beings that also animate bodies, reveal no analogy 
between the being that perceives or thinks and the being that pre- 
sents the phenomenon of extension or impenetrability, there is no 
ground to suppose that these beings are of the same nature. The 
spirituality of the soul is thus not an opinion that requires proof, but 
the simple and natural consequence of an exact analysis of our ideas 
and faculties. —Life of Turgot, by Condorcet. 

P, 473, 1. 32.—By substance we can conceive nothing else than a 
thing which exists in such a way as to stand in need of nothing 
beyond itself in order to its existence. And, in truth, there can be 
conceived but one substance which is absolutely independent, and 
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that is God. We perceive that all other things can exist only by 
help of the concourse of God. And, accordingly, the term Substance 
does not apply to God and the creatures univocally, to adopt a term 
familiar in the schools; that is, no signification of this word can be 
distinctly understood, which is common to God and them. 

Created substances, however, whether corporeal or thinking, may 
be conceived under this common concept; for these are things which, 
in order to their existence, stand in necd of nothing but the concourse 
of God. But yet substance cannot be first discovered merely from its 
being a thing which exists independently, for existence by itself is 
not observed by us. We easily, however, discover substance itself 
from any attribute of it, by this common notion, that of nothing there 
are no attributes, propertics, or qualities: for, from perceiving that 
some attribute is present, we infer that some existing thing or sub- 
stance to which it may be attributed is also of necessity present. 

But, although any attribute is sufficient to lead us to the know- 
ledge of substance, there is, however, one principal property of every 
substance which constitutes its nature or essence, and upon which all 
the others depend. Thus, extension in length, breadth, and depth, 
constitutes the nature of corporeal substance ; and thought the nature 
of thinking substance.—Descartes (Eng. Tr.) 

P. 475, n. B, 1. 5.—It must be observed, besides, that the mind 
does not stand in need of images sent from objects to the brain, in 
order to perceive (as is the generally received opinion of the philoso- 
phers); or at least that the nature of these images is to be conceived 
far otherwise than is commonly done. For, as philosophers consider 
in them nothing beyond their resemblance to the objects they repre- 
sent, they are unable to show how these images can be formed by 
the objects, and received into the organs of the external senses, and 
finally transmitted by the nerves to the brain. And they had no 
ground to suppose there were such images, beyond observing that 
our thought can be efficaciously excited by a picture to conceive the 
object pictured ; from which it appeared to them that the mind must 
be, in the same way, excited to apprehend the objects which affect 
the senses, by means of certain small images delineated in our head. 
Whereas we ought to consider that there are many things besides 
images that can excite our thoughts; as, for example, words and 
signs, which in no way resemble the things they signify.— Descartes. 

P. 475, 1. 20.—[But I may even perhaps come to be of opinion 
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that all my ideas are of the class which I call adventitious, or that 
they are all innate, or that they are all factitious, for I have not yet 
clearly discovered their true origin;]| and what I have here princi- 
pally to do, is to consider with reference to those that appear to come 
from certain objects without me, what grounds there are for thinking 
them like those objects. 

The first of these grounds is, that it seems to me I am so taught 
by nature; and the second, that I am conscious that those ideas are 
not dependent on my will, and therefore not on myself, for they are 
frequently presented to me against my will—as at present, whether I 
will or not, I fee] heat ; and I am thus persuaded that this sensation 
or idea of heat is produced in me by something different from myself, 
viz., by the heat of the fire by which I sit. And it is very reasonable 
to suppose, that this object impresses me with its own likeness rather 
than any other thing. 

But I must consider whether these reasons are sufficiently strong 
and convincing. When I speak of being taught by nature in this 
matter, I understand by the word Nature, only a certain spontaneous 
impetus that impels me to believe in a resemblance between ideas 
and their objects, and not a natural light that affords a knowledge of 
its truth. But these two things are widely different ; for what the 
natural light shows to be true can be in no degree doubtful, as, for 
example, that I am because I doubt, and other truths of the like 
kind; inasmuch as I possess no other faculty whereby to distinguish 
truth from error, which can teach me the falsity of what the natural 
light declares to be true, and which is equally trustworthy ; but with 
respect to [seemingly] natural impulses, I have observed, when the 
question related to the choice of right or wrong in action, that they 
frequently led me to take the worse part; nor do I sce that I have 
any better ground for following them in what relates to truth and 
error. ‘Then, with respect to the other reason, which is, that because 
these ideas do not depend on my will, they must arise from objects 
existing without me, I do not find it more convincing than the former; 
for, just as those natural impulses, of which I have lately spoken, are 
found in me, notwithstanding that they are not always in harmony 
with my will, so likewise it may be, that I possess some power, not 
sufficiently known to myself, capable of producing ideas without the 
aid of external objects; and, indeed, it has always hitherto appeared 
to me, that they are formed during sleep, by some power of this 
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nature, without the aid of aught external. And, in fine, though I 
should grant that they proceeded from those objects, it is not a neces- 
sary consequence that they must be like them. On the contrary, I 
have observed in a number of instances, that there was a great differ- 
ence between the object and its idea. Thus, for example, I find in 
ny mind two wholly diverse ideas of the sun; the one, by which it 
appears to me extremely small, draws its origin from the senses, and 
should be placed in the class of adventitious ideas; the other, by 
which it seems to be many times larger than the whole earth, is taken 
up on astronomical grounds, that is, clicited from certain notions 
born with me, or is framed by myself in some other manner. These 
two ideas cannot certainly both resemble the same sun; and reason 
tcaches me, that the one which seems to have immediately emanated 
from it is the more unlike. And these things sufficiently prove, that 
hitherto it has not been from a certain and deliberate judgment, but 
only from a sort of blind impulse, that I believed in the existence of 
certain things different from myself, which, by the organs of sense, 
or by whatever other means it might be, conveyed their ideas or 
images into my mind [and impressed it with their likeness |.—Des- 
cartes (Eng. Tr.) 

P. 476, 1. 8.—You seem to doubt not only whether any ideas pro- 
ceed from external objects, but even whether there be any external 
objects at all.—Gassendi. 

P. 476, 1. 10.—It must be observed that I have not affirmed that 
the ideas of material objects are evolved from the mind, as you here 
impute to me, hardly with perfect fairness; for 1 have subsequently 
expressly shown that they often arise from bodies, and that the 
existence of bodies is thence established.—Descartes. 

P. 478, n. C, 1. 88.—Man, as the minister and interpreter of 
nature, does and understands as much as he has observed of the 
order of nature, whether in the ordinary course of things, or by the 
application to them of his mind; he neither knows, nor does his power 
extend to more.—Bacon. : 

P. 479, 1. 5.—It is clear that we shall follow the best way of 
philosophising, if we essay to deduce from the cognition (notion) of 
God himself our knowledge of created things, that so we may attain 
to the most perfect science, that is, the knowledge of effects through 
their causes.— Descartes. 

P. 481, n. F, 1. 1.—What Plato meant by Idea we have considered 
at length in a special treatise, which must be consulted by those who 
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desire a full and accurate acquaintance with the subject. For the | 
purpose of our present work, we remark in brief, that idea, according 
to Plato, is not that which results from the contemplation of indivi- 
dual objects; the universal notion and general concept of a thing, 
which more recent philosophers call zdea, but which he designated 
by the term efdos (species), and distinguished from idea. With 
him ideas are the essential models of all individual objects, self- 
existent, according to the nature and character of which singulars - 
were formed, and which impart to them a true, definite, and stable 
essence. He laid it down that these ideas have their root in, and 
spring from the Divine mind, but possess their own special substance, 
and have thus an absolute existence ; and he maintained that these 
essences of things are the proper objects of the human intellect, that 
the whole of philosophy hinges on the knowledge of them, as they 
exist apart from and beyond the sphere of matter. To Aristotle it 
appeared ridiculous to suppose that there are universal essences of 
this sort, by which all singulars should be essentially modified ; and 
he thought that these were but the pratings and trifles of an idle 
subtlety, and that Plato had needlessly borrowed these dreams from 
the schools of the Pythagoreans, which were perpetually ringing 
with them, and incorporated them with his own system. But as he 
did not venture to deny that there are essential forms in things, he 
asserted that these ideas, or forms, which was the word he used as 
synonymous with the Platonic term, were impressed on matter from 
eternity, and latent in it, and that so matter was at length produced 
from those principles and seminal forms.— Brucker. 

P. 481, n. G, 1. 5.—Stilpo manifestly took away universals; for, 
said he, he who says man speaks of nobody, because the word does 
not denote this or that man, and is not more applicable to one than 
to another. His view clearly was, that man was not to be admitted 
in the abstract, and, therefore, that those species and genera of things 
did not exist in nature, since the universal man could be shown to be 
realised neither in this nor in any other man. Thus gathering from 
induction that neither this, nor that, nor any other, was a man, he 
inferred that no one was a man, and so playing on the ambiguities 
of the term, regarded both in the general or abstract, as the logicians 
say, and in the individual or singular, he perplexed the unwary. 
Bayle, however, supposes that he had something deeper than this in 
view, and that he did not mean merely to rest in a play on words, 
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but that he denied universals or predicables. It is not unlikely that 
Stilpo was of the number who taught that universals are mere 
names; a doctrine shared by the Cynics and others, as we have else- 
where shown, and afterwards adopted by the followers of Abelard, 
and the whole sect of the Nominalists.—Brucker. 

P. 481, n. H, 1. 1.—In the eleventh century, Roscelinus or 
Rucelinus, a philosopher and priest ef Compiegne, receded from 
Aristotle, and concurred with the Stoics in maintaining that universals 
existed neither before the thing nor in the thing, that they had no 
real existence, but were mere names and words by which the genera 
of singulars are denoted.—Brucker. 

P. 482, 1.4.—While Porphyry prudently judged it best to omit 
consideration of the question as to whether universals really exist, 
about which, he was aware, the Platonists and Stoics had a grand 
controversy, he left room for the unoccupied genius of Roscclinus to 
take it up and discuss it with fresh acuteness.—Drucker. 

P, 482, 1. 19.—One Rucelinus of Bretagne is said to have been the 
first of the Nominalists.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 482, 1. 23—One takes his stand on words, although this 
opinion has almost entirely disappeared, with its partisan Roscelinus ; 
xhother looks upon sentences jas universals], and by distorting, seeks 
to harmonise with this doctrine whatever has been written on the 
subject of universals. Our Abelard, a Peripatetic, has been dis- 
covered to be of this opinion.— John of Salisbury. 

P. 482, 1. 30.—See above, vol. ii. p. 189, n., c. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 482, 1. 36.—So that, resigning to my brothers the pomp of mili- 
_ tary glory, with my inheritance and right of primogeniture, I wholly 
abandoned the hall of Mars, that I might be reared in the bosom of 
Minerva.—Abelard. 

P. 483, 1. 13.—I found those whom I had left there saint where 
they were ; they did not appear to have succeeded in bringing to a 
conclision their old debates, nor had they increased their stock of 
knowledge by a single proposition. . . . I thus became aware by 
experience, of what might be readily inferred, that how much soever 
dialectics may further other sciences, it remains sterile and lifeless 
when prosecuted by itself.—John of Salisbury. 

P. 483, 1. 20.—The question concerning genera and species, on 
which the world has toiled until it has grown old, and more time 
been consumed than the Cesars took to conquer and govern the 
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world, and more money wasted than Croesus with all his wealth 
ever possessed. or this question occupied multitudes so long, that 
as they pursued it exclusively during their whole lifetime, they, in 
the end, discovered neither what they sought nor aught else.—John 
of Salisbury. 

P, 483, n. I, 1. 1.—The sect of the Nominalists, the most profound 
among the scholastics, and hanmonising most completely with the pre- 
sent reform in the manner of philosophising, though formerly one of 
the most flourishing, is now extinct among the schoolmen; a fact 
that implies the decline rather than the growth of acute speculation. 
But as our author, Nizolius, without reserve or hesitation, professes 
himself a Nominalist (near the end of chapter vi. book i.), and as, 
indeed, the force of his whole disputation is chiefly directed to the 
overthrow of forms and universals, I have thought it worth while to 
supply a few remarks on the Nominalists. The Nominalists are 
those who hold that all beyond individual existences, are mere 
names, and, accordingly, they do away with the reality of the abstract 
and universal. They allege that one Rucelinus of Bretagne was the 
first of them, who gave occasion to bloody contests in the University 
of Paris. 

The sect of the Nominalists, however, remained for a long time in 
obscurity, until it was of a sudden resuscitated by a man of the greatest 
genius, and the highest erudition for that age, William Occam, an 
Englishman, disciple of Scotus, and shortly afterwards his most for- 
midable opponent. The doctrine of Occam was adopted by Gregory 
of Rimini, Gabriel Biel, and most of the Augustinians; hence it is 
that the earlier writings of Martin Luther manifest an attachment to 
the Nominalists, until, in the course of time, he began to hold all 
orders of monks in equal dislike. The general canon upon which 
the Nominalists uniformly found is, That entities are not to be 
multiplied unnecessarily. This principle is always assailed yy the 
opposite party, on the ground that it injuriously limits the Divine 
creativeness, which is profuse rather than stinted, and delights in a 
variety and abundance of things. Those who make this objection, 
appear to me somewhat to misunderstand the meaning of the Nomi- 
nalists, which, though not clearly expressed, amounts to this,—that 
a hypothesis is more perfect as it is simple, and that, in accounting 
for appearances, it is best to make the fewest gratuitous suppositions ; 
for any other course charges nature, or rather God, its author, with 
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acting superfluously andin vain. Were an astronomer able to account 
for the celestial phenomena by a few suppositions, merely, for example, 
by simple circular movements, his hypothesis would certainly be pre- 
ferable to that which postulates a multitude of orbits of varied intri- 
cacy to explain those phenomena. From this principle, the Nomi- 
nalists concluded, that everything in nature could be explained with- 
out the assistance of any real universals or forms whatever. Than 
this opinion nothing can be more correct, nothing more worthy of the 
philosophy of our time, so much so, that I do not believe Occam him- 
self was more of a Nominalist than Thomas Hobbes, who, I must 
confess, appears to me more than a Nominalist ; for not satisfied with 
reducing, like the Nominalists, universals to names, he affirms that 
the truth of things consists in names, and, what is more, that it de- 
pends on human will, because it depends on the definition of terms, 
and definition on human will. This is the doctrine of a man who 
must be regarded as one of the profoundest thinkers of the age, and 
nothing, as I have said, can be more Nominalist.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 484, 1. 22.—Leibnitz classes Thomas Hobbes with the Nomi- 
nalists, whom he calls more of a Nominalist than Occam himself, and 
more than a Nominalist; as he is not content to reduce, with the 
Nominalists, universals to names, but affirms that the truth of things 
consists in words, and, what is more, depends on human will. This 
fine opinion of his, though lauded by Leibnitz, involves something 
monstrous, and is obviously execrable; for frightful absurdities flow 
from one towering paradox.—Morhoff. 

P. 484, 1. 38.—And we have thus, likewise, a distinction between 
nominal definitions, which contain merely the marks whereby a thing 
is to be distinguished from others, and real, from which the possibility 
of the thing is apparent; and in this way Hobbes is met, who held 
truths to be arbitrary, because they depend on nominal definitions, 
forgetting that the truth of definition is not a matter of will, and that 
it js not all notions whatever that are capable of being conjoined. 
Nor can nominal definitions by themselves constitute perfect know- 
ledge, -inless when it is otherwise manifest that the thing defined is 
possibie.—Leibnite. | 

P. 486, n. L, 1. 3.—I have examined attentively the great work 
of Mr. Wilkins, on a real character and philosophical language. I 
find that it contains a vast number of good observations, and as 
perfect a table of predicaments as we possess. But the applica- 
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tion to characters and language is not comformable to what we 
could and ought to make. I had considered this matter before the 
appearance of the book of Mr. Wilkins, when I was a youth of nine- 
teen, in a treatise De Arte Combinatoria, and it is my opinion, that 
these truly real and philosophical characters ought to correspond with 
the analysis of our thoughts. It is true that these characters pre- 
suppose the true philosophy, and it would only be at a future time that 
I should undertake to frame them. The objections of Mr. Dalgarno, 
and of Mr. Wilkins, against the truly philosophical method, are urged 
merely to excuse the imperfection of their essays, and serve but to 
indicate the difficulties by which they were repulsed.—Leibnitz. 

P. 486, 1. 20.—See above, vol. i. p. 603, n. CCC, 1. 5. 

P. 487, 1. 15.—But generally, especially in an analysis of some 
length, we do not behold at a glance the whole nature of the thing, 
but employ signs in place of things, the explication of which in pre- 
sent thought we are accustomed, for the sake of brevity, to omit, 
knowing or believing that we have it in our power; thus, when I 
think of a chiliogon, or polygon of a thousand equal sides, I do not 
always consider the nature of a side, equality, and a thousand (or 
cube of ten), but I mentally employ those words (the sense of which 
is obscurely, at least, and imperfectly present to my mind), in place 
of the ideas which I have of them, since I remember that I know the 
meaning of those words, but do not judge the explication to be for 
the present necessary. Knowledge of this nature, which we employ 
in algebra, arithmetic, and indeed in almost everything, I am accus- 
tomed to call hidden or symbolical. And, certainly, when a notion is 
very complex, we cannot think at once all the notions that go to 
make it up. When we are able to do so fully, or at least in as far 
as it can be done, I call the knowledge intuitive. Our knowledge of 
a distinct primitive notion is always intuitive, while of a complex 
notion we have commonly nothing more than a symbolical knowledge. 

From these considerations, it is plain that we are percipient of the 
ideas of the things we distinctly know, only in as far as we have an 
intuitive thought. And, indeed, it happens that we are frequently 
deceived in the belief that we have in our minds the ideas of things, 
when we erroneously suppose that we are employing terms that were 
before explicated by us. And we must hold the statement as false, 
or at least as open to ambiguity, which some make, that we cannot 
speak of a thing,-and understand what we say, without having the 
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idea of it [present to the mind]. For we frequently, in some sort of 
way, understand the words taken singly, or remember that we for- 
merly understood them; yet as we rest satisfied with this blind 
knowledge, and do not sufficiently pursue the resolution of the no- 
tions, it may happen that the contradiction, which, perchance, a com- 
posite notion involves, escapes us.—Lezbniiz. 

P. 489, n. N, 1. 27.—M. Turgot studied the doctrine of M. Gournay 
and M. Quesnay with advantage, and made it his own; and, combin- 
ing it with the knowledge he had of the law of right, and the expan- 
sive views of civil and criminal legislation that had occupied his 
mind and interested his heart, he succeeded, in this way, in forming 
a body of principles concerning national government, which compre- 
hended both systems, and was more complete. 

He was reported as being connected with several sects or societies 
so called. His friends in those societies were incessant in their com- 
plaints that he did not agree with their views. He, in his turn, 
continually reproached them with being desirous to establish a com- 
munity of opinions, and with becoming security for the views of each 
other. He even considered such a course calculated to retard the 
progress of their discoveries.— Dupont. 

P. 491, Continuation of Note O in second edition, 1. 12.—Without 
an act of the will there is no effort of attention. Without some effort 
of attention there is no recollection. In sleep the action of the will 
is suspended. How, then, do we preserve any recollection of our 
dreams ? 

I see two or three answers to this difficulty. For the present, 
they reduce themselves to the statement, either that in a state of per- 
fect sleep there is no recollection, and that, when we have recollection, 
our sleep was not perfect, or that the effort of will, which is sufficient 
for recollection, is not suspended in sleep; that the mind preserves 
this degree of activity; that it is, so to speak, only an elementary, 
and, as it were, unconscious volition.—Prévost. 

P. 497, n. P, 1. 12.—There can be no doubt that the word 
colour does not denote any property of body, but simply a modifica- 
tion of our mind; that whiteness for example, redness, &c., only exist 
in us and not at all in the bodies to which we refer them. The 
tendency we have to ascribe to a material and divisible substance 
that which really belongs to a spiritual and simple substance, and 
which is a habit in operation from infancy, is a very singular one, 
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and worthy of the attention of metaphysicians ; and there is nothing, 
perhaps, more extraordinary in the operations of our mind than to 
observe it transport its sensations beyond itself, and, so to speak, 
spread them over a substance to which they cannot belong.— 
D' Alembert. 

P. 497, 1. 28.—We might suppose a case in which smell would 
teach us to judge with perfect accuracy of size, figure, situation, and 
distance. On the one hand, it would only be necessary to subject 
the odoriferous particles to tl e laws of dioptrics, and, on the other, to 
construct the organ of smell nearly on the model of that of sight ; so 
that the odoriferous rays, after crossing each other at the opening, 
might impress upon an interior membrane as many distinct points as 
there were on the surface from which they were reflected. 

In such a case, we should very soon acquire the habit of spreading 
smells over objects, and philosophers would not fail to say that the 
sense of smell had no need of the information of touch in order to 
perceive size and figure.—Condillac. 

P. 498, n. Q, 1. 1.—It is indeed true, that musicians of the present 
day are accustomed so to express themselves, considering acute above 
and grave below, and that some of the later Greeks seem to have ex- 
pressed themselves in the same way, though rarely, and that the 
habit gradually grew on them. But the more ancient Greeks employed 
a totally opposite mode of expression, considering the grave above 
and the acute below. This practice continued even to the times of 
Boethius, who, in his scales, uniformly places the grave in the highest 
place and the acute in the lowest.—David Gregory. 

P. 498, 1. 12.—And, indeed, the grave takes place when from the 
Jower part of the throat the breath is carried upwards, but the acute 
when it issues from the highest part.—Aristides Quintilianus. 

P. 499, footnote 1, c. 1, 1. 5.—By the association of ideas is to be 
understood, not any natural and necessary conjunction of them, but 
one which is fortuitous, or produced by custom or superinduced dis- 
position ; in virtue of which ideas, that in themselves have no 
natural connexion, are so joined that, on the recurrence of one, the 
whole troop of them present themselves to the view of the mind. 
— Brucker. 

P. 501, n. S, 1. 8—What then? Are we to suppose that the 
mind is impressed like wax, and that memory is the trace in the 
mind of the objects stamped? What traces can there be of words? 
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what of things themselves ? what magnitude, again, is there so vast, 
which can give rise to so many impressions ?—Cicero. 
P. 501, 1. 14.—See above, vol. ii, p. 25, n. 2, 1. 1. 


VOL. III. 
(ELEMENTS, VOL. II) 


P. 9, n., c. 2, 1. 2.—Supposing the planets to be inhabited by 
reasoning beings, the question remains, as to whether what we call 
reason is the same with them as with us? It would seem that it is 
in every respect the same, and that it cannot be otherwise, whether we 
consider the use of reason in matters pertaining to morals and equity, 
or in those that relate to the principles and foundations of the sciences. 
For with us, reason is that which generates a sense of justice, 
honour, praise, clemency, gratitude, and, in general, teaches us to 
distinguish between good and evil; and, besides, renders the mind a 
proper subject of instruction, and fits it for making various dis- 
coveries.— Huygens. 

P. 10, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 10.—There is indeed a true law, right reason, 

whose office it is to summon to duty by a command; to 
deter from crime by a prohibition.—Cicero. 

P. 12, n.,¢.1, 1. 15.— 

All my household are busy reasoning, 
And from it reasoning has banished Reason.—Molzére. 

P. 36, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—All mathematical propositions are identical, 
and represented by the formula a=a.—Berlin Dissertatiom 

P. 44, 1. 13.—That which most astonishes me here, is to see myself 
here.—From D’Alembert. 

P. 58, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 10.—I likewise applied myself to logic, which 
taught me to argue incessantly. So strong was my relish for debate, 
that I pounced on the passers by, whether I was acquainted with them 
or not, and set about a discussion with them. I sometimes addressed 
myself to Irish characters, who liked nothing better, and then you 
should have seen us disputing. Such gestures, such grimaces, such 
contortions! Our eyes spoke fury, and our mouths foamed. You 
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would’ have taken us for demoniacs rather than philosophers.—Le 
Sage. 

P. 60, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 4. —The consent of all nations on one point is 
’ to be esteemed a law of nature.—Cicero. 

P. 60, n.1, c. 2, 1. 7.—We are accustomed to defer greatly to what 
all have concurred in presuming to be true; with us it is a proof of 
truth when all agree in one opinion, &c.—Seneca. 

P. 65, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 9.—See above, vol. i. p. 450, n., 1. 5. 

P. 66, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—See above, vol. i. p. 450, n., c. 2, L 4. 

P. 66, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—I greatly regret that Condillac, in his pro- 
found and sagacious reflections on the human understanding, has not 
paid more attention to the views of Father Buffier.—Destutt-Tracy. 

P. 96, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 9.—See above, vol. ii. p. 483, n. I, 1. 1. 

P. 97, 1. 14.—See above, vol. ii. p. 483, n. I, 1. 1. 

P. 99, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—Wherefore, this mode of deceiving is to be 
placed among those paralogisms which lie in the diction. In the 
first place, because we more readily fall into the error when consider- 
ing along with others than by ourselves; for examination with others 
is carried on by speech, but by ourselves it is performed no less by 
the thing itself. And, in the next place, it happens, in examining 
by ourselves, that we fall into error when we employ speech in the 
consideration. Still farther, the deception is from resemblance, but 
resemblance arises from language.—Arvstoile. 

P. 124, 1. 4.—The geometrician proceeds from hypothesis to hypo- 
thesis ; and while the thought assumes a thousand forms, it is still 
but by an incessant repetition of the principle, the same is the same, 
that he performs all his prodigies.—Levbniiz. 

P. 128, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—When Archimedes demonstrated that a circle 
is equal to a right-angled triangle, the base of which is equal to the 
radius, and the altitude to the circumference of the circle, he did nothing 
more than prove, if we examine the matter more closely, that the 
area of a circle, or of a regular polygon having an indefinite number 
of sides, could be divided into so many very small triangles as would 
be equal to just as many very small triangles of the given triangle ; 
now the equality of those triangles is demonstrated in the elements 
from coincidence alone. Whence, accordingly, Archimedes demon- 
strated the coincidence of the circle with the triangle, howsoever dis- 
similarto it. . . . Thus, the dissimilarity of figures is no barrier 
to their coincidence ; but whether similar or dissimilar, provided they 
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be equal, they always can, they always must coincide. Wherefore, the 
eighth axiom either, when converted, does not at all hold good, or it 
can be universally converted; the former, if the coincidence specified 
in it denote actual coincidence, the latter, if it be understood of poten- 
ttal coincidence simply.— Barrow. 

P, 128, ]. 9.—AIl mathematical propositions are identical, and re- 
presented by the formulaa=a. They are zdentical truths, expressed 
under various forms, even that itself which is called the principle of 
Contradiction, enounced and involved in various ways; indeed, all 
propositions of this class are really contained in it. But, according 
to our faculty of understanding, the difference of propositions consists 
in this, that some by a longer, others by a shorter process of reason- 
ing, are reducible to and capable of resolution into the first principle 
of all. Thus, for example, the proportion 2 4+. 2=4, is at once re- 
solved into this, 1+14+1+1=1+1+141; that is, the same 
is the same ; and properly speaking, it ought to be thus enounced. If 
it should happen that four entities are anywhere or exist, then four 
entities exist, for geometricians do not positively deal with exis- 
tence, but only hypothetically assume it. Accordingly, he reaches 
the highest certainty who thus runs back propositions to their last 
grounds, for he observes the identity of ideas; and this is the evi- 
dence that immediately compels our assent, which we call mathema- 
tical or geometrical. It is not, however, peculiar and proper to tho 
science of mathematics, for it springs from the apprehension of iden- 
tity which can have place, although the ideas do not represent 
extension.—Berlin Dissertation. 

P. 130, 1. 15.—The evidence of reason consists solely in identity, as 
we have demonstrated. This truth must needs be very simple to 
have escaped the observation of all the philosophers, who are so 
deeply interested in reaching the ground of evidence, a word which 
is ever in their mouths. —Condillac. 

P. 130, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 2.—Interrogate honest mathematicians, and 
they will admit that their propositions are all identical, and that 
so many volumes on the circle, for example, amount merely to the 
repetion in a hundred thousand different ways of the truth, that 
it is a figure of which all the lines drawn from the centre to the 
circumference are equal. We know therefore next to nothing.— 
Diderot. 

P. 130, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 2.—The whole system of human knowledge 
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can be expressed in a more compendious and absolutely identical pro- 
position, sensations are sensations. If, in every science, we could 
with equal facility trace the generation of ideas, and apprehend the 
true scheme of things, we should discover that a single truth is the 
source of all the others, and find the summary expression of all we 
could know in this identical proposition, The same is the same.— 
Condillac. 

P. 131, 1. 9.—But it will be said, It is thus we reason in mathe- 
matics, where the process is carried on by means of equations; will 
this hold good in the other sciences, where the reasoning is performed 
in propositions? I reply, that equations, propositions, judgments are 
at bottom the same, and, consequently, that the reasoning process is 
the same in every science.—Condillac. 

P. 133, 1. 138.—But by reasoning I understand computation. Now 
to compute is ¢o collect the sum of many particulars added together, 
or, one being deducted from another, to take note of the remainder. 
To reason, therefore, is but to add and subtract; or, if one join to 
these, to multiply and divide, I will not dissent, since multiplication 
is the same as the addition of equal quantities, division the same as 
the subtraction of equal quantities as often as it can be done. Reason- 
ing, accordingly, is reduced to the two operations of the mind, addi- 
tion and subtraction. Hobbes. 

P. 133, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 1.—The work, as a whole, deserves to be re- 
garded as a precious result of the speculations of Bacon and Descartes 
on the system of Aristotle, and as the germ of the subsequent de- 
velopments of the science.—Destutt-Tracy. 

P. 140, n. 2, 1. 4.—I have resolved, as soon as I am at leisure, 
to reduce the whole of Mechanics to Pure Geometry, and rigorously 
define the problems regarding impulse, water, the pendulum, projec- 
tiles, the resistance of solids, and friction, &c., which no one has as 
yet essayed. JI am persuaded, however, that I am now in a position 
to accomplish all this, as I have arrived at results thoroughly satis- 
factory to myself, in complete demonstrations relating to the laws of 
motion, and desiderate nothing more on that part of the subject. 
But the whole matter, as you will learn with surprise, depends on a 
very beautiful metaphysical axiom, which is of no less importance, 
with regard to motion, than the axiom that “a whole is greater than 
its part” is with respect to magnitude.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 143, n. 2, c. 2, 1, 6.—The fundamental propositions of geometry 
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may be reduced to two, the measure of angles by the arcs of circles, 
and the principle of superposition.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 143, n. 2, c. 2, 1.20.—The measure of angles by the arcs of 
a circle, described from their vertex, is itself dependent on the prin- 
ciple of superposition ; for when it is said that the measure of an 
angle is the circular arc described from its vertex, we mean, that if 
two angles be equal, the angle described from their vertices with the 
same radius will be equal,—a truth which is demonstrated by the 
principle of superposition, as every one but slightly acquainted with 
geometry will readily perceive.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 149, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 7.—The principle of superposition is not, as 
many geometcrs have alleged, a doubtfully exact and purely me- 
chanical method of demonstration. Superposition, as mathematicians 
understand it, does not consist in the clumsy application of one figure 
to another, that we may judge by the eye of their equality or differ- 
ence, as a workman applies his rule to a block of wood to measure it; 
it consists in imagining one figure placed upon another, and in con- 
cluding from the supposed equality of certain parts of the two figures 
that those parts mutually coincide, and, from their coincidence, that of 
the remaining parts, from which are inferred the perfect equality and 
similarity of the whole figures.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 149, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 17.—Whence the very acute Willebrod Snell 
justly calls this very superposition the most luminous among the 
methods of geometry. Those, therefore, who despise and reject it as 
an instrument of mathematical demonstration, as in some degree 
savouring of mechanical coarseness and one’s own hand labour, apply 
themselves, though inconsiderately and in vain, to destroy the very 
basis of geometry. For geometers perform their superposition not by 
the hand but by the mind, and determine its accuracy, not by the 
sense of sight but by the judgment of the understanding. They 
suppose, what no hand can execute and no sense discern, an accurate 
and perfect coincidence, and from that supposition evolve just and 
logical consequences. There is here no application of the rule, com- 
passes, or square ; no labour of the arms, nor effort of the sides ; it is 
wholly the result of the skill and contrivance of reason. There is 
nothing mechanical, unless in so far as, all magnitude being somehow 
involved in matter, the object of the senses, visible and tangible, that 
which the mind desires to be understood, the hand to some extent 
can execute, and practice essays somehow to rival speculation. This 
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imitation, however, by no means weakens or depresses the force and 
dignity of mathematical demonstration, but rather conduces to its 
strengthening and elevation.— Barrow. 

P. 152, n., c. 1, 1. 6.—Demonstration is a syllogism or series of 
syllogisms proceeding to its ultimate conclusion on the definitions of 
names.— Hobbes. 

P. 152, n., c. 2, 1. 29.—But if we are to believe the illustrious 
Leibnitz, Hobbes must also be reckoned a Nominalist, for this reason, 
that, being more of a nominalist than Occam himself, he asserts that 
the truth of things consists in words, and, what is more, depends on 
human will.—Brucker. 

P. 161, 1. 17.— 

Here golden harvests wave, there vineyards glow, 
Fruit bends the bough, or herbs unbidden grow— 
Her saffron, Tmolus, Ind her ivory boasts, 
Soft Saba yields the spice that scents her coasts ; 
Pontus the pow’rful Castor, Chalybs’ steel, 
And Elis’ palms the Epiran steeds reveal. 
In stated regions, from the eternal cause, 
Such nature’s compact and unbroken laws. 
Virgil (Sotheby.) 
P. 161, 1. 28.— 
They, sole, their town, their race in common rear, 
Know their fix’d households, and just laws revere. 
Virgil (Sotheby.) 

P. 161, n.,c.1, 1. 7—Montesquieu appeared to Thomas the first of 
authors, in vigour and breadth of thought, in the multitude, profun- 
dity, and originality of his analogies. What Montesquieu has shown 
to be comprehended in the brief term Jaw, is, he says, incredible-— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

P. 162, 1. 3.— 

{Told to their wondering ears 
The primal origin of this great world ;] 
The cause of things; what nature is, what God ; 
Whence snow; and whence tremendous thunder springs,— 
From Jove, or from the rattling of rent clouds ; 
What shakes earth’s pillars; by what laws the stars 
Wander ; and what besides lies hid from man. 
Ovid (Howard.) 
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P. 162, n., c. 1, 1. 9.—When Jupiter beheld the firmament [repre- 
sented] in a little glass, he smiled, and thus addressed the gods 
above :—Has the power of human ingenuity advanced thus far? Here 
is my handiwork mimicked in a brittle sphere [of glass]. Lo, the Syra- 
cusan sage by his skill has copied the urdinances of the heavens, the 
constancy of the universe, and the laws of the gods! A spirit within 
attends the various stars, and impels the animated frame with regular 
motions. The counterfeit sun (UW. zodiac) runs through his proper 
year, and the fictitious moon returns with [each] new month; and 
now daring industry rejoices to set its world a-rolling, and regulates 
the stars with human intelligence. Why should I wonder at Salmo- 
neus, innocent with his artificial thunder? A little hand has been 
found that rivals nature.—Claudian. 

P. 162, n., c. 2, 1. 13.—Another party ascribe events to their star, 
and to the laws of nativity, and hold that a decree has once for all 
been made by God with respect to future events, and that he never 
afterwards interferes. . . . This opinion begins to gain ground, 
and the learned no less than the vulgar are falling into it—Pliny. 

P. 163, note.—Prudence is a species of divination.—Vepos. 

P. 167, 1. 20.— 

Then a new Tiphys, then again shall rise 

An Argo, chosen heroes to convey ; 

Then shall be waged new warfare; then again 

A great Achilles shall be sent to Troy.— Virgil (Kennedy.) 

P. 167, n. 2, 1. 1.—It is then effected when the revolution of the 
sun and moon and of the five planets has been accomplished, and, the 
periods of all of them being completed, they reach their original 
position. When this shall take place is a matter of great uncer- 
tainty; there must, however, be a definitely fixed period for it.— 
Cicero. 

P. 167, n., c. 2, 1. 3.—Some maintain, that after this interval 
everytuing in the world will recur in the same order in which we now 
see it.— Clavius. 

P. 169, 1. 35.—Hence we have the warnings of lightning, the pre- 
sages of oracles, the predictions of soothsayers, and even such trifling 
occurrences as sneezing and stumbling of the feet, reckoned among 
omens. The late Emperor related, that on the day in which he 
was nearly assaulted in a mutiny of the soldiers, he put the left shoe 
on the wrong foot.—Pliny. 
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P. 173, n. 2, 1.1.—M. Turgot thought it a mistake to suppose that 
in general the mind acquires its general or abstract ideas only by com- 
paring particular ideas. On the contrary, our earliest ideas are of 
great generality, because, as we receive at first but a small number 
of qualities, our idea comprehends all the objects that possess those 
qualities in common. With the increase of knowledge and a closer 
inspection, our ideas become more particular without our ever attain- 
ing the farthest limit of individuality; and what has led meta- 
physicians into error is, that then, and only then, we become aware 
that these ideas are more general than we had at first supposed them 
to be.—Lafe of Turgot. 

P. 175, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—From individuals brutes draw universals ; 
from the sight of a single man they form a notion of men in general. 
—Charron. 

P. 175, n., c. 2,1. 6.—I had remarked that Massieu was more 
ready to give the same name, a common noun, to several individuals 
in whom he found resembling features ; proper names supposed dif- 
ferences which he had not yet had time to remark.—Sicard. 

P. 183, 1. 20.—In logic, the structure of the syllogism rests on 
strictly mathematical demonstration.— Waliis. 

P. 184, 1. 1.—There follows an introduction to logic fitted for ordi- 
nary use. From it learners may perceive that the laws of syllogisms 
are throughout founded on the strictest mathematical demonstrations, 
so that their conclusiveness is irrefragable, and they afford facilities for 
the discovery of delusions and fallacies.— Wallis. 

P. 185, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—Sound demonstration, however, is that 
which observes the form prescribed by logic, not to the extent of 
having our reasonings drawn out in formal syllogisms as in the schools, 
in the way that Christian Herlinus and Conrad Dasypodius have done 
with the first six books of Euclid; but so at least that the reasoning 
be formally valid.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 187, n. 1, « 1, 1. 2.—The Topical syllogism, also usually 
called the Dialectical, is considered to be a syllogism or series of 
syllogisms, which begets strong presumption or high probability 
rather than absolute certainty ; not, indeed, in respect of form, for all 
syllogisms, if valid in form, are demonstrative, that is, if the premises 
be true the conclusion will also be true; but in respect of matter, or 
the premises, which, for the most part, are not absolutely certain and 
universally true, but at least probable and generally true.— Wallis. 
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P. 194, n. 1,1. 1.—It is also obvious that, if the propositions of 
which the syllogism consists be universal, the conclusion of a demon- 
stration of this sort, and, to speak plainly, of every demonstration, 
must likewise be eternal. There is, therefore, no demonstration 
nor science absolutely speaking of the perishable, but only as it were 
by accident.—Aristotle. 

P. 194, n. 2, 1. 1.—From sense, therefore, arises memory ; but from 
repeated memory of the same thing, experience ; for memories many 
in number form but one experience. But from experience, or from 
all the universal arrested and reposing silently in the mind, the one 
over and above the many, and which in all those individual objects 
is one and the same, arises the principle of art and science ; the for- 
mer, if it concern production, the latter, if it regard being.—Aristotle. 

P. 196, n., c. 2, 1. 7—Demonstration, therefore, is a reasoning 
from necessary propositions.—Arvstotle. 

P. 201, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—Analysis is the same in every science, since 
in all it conducts from the known to the unknown by reasoning, that 
is, by a series of judgments involved the one in the other.—Condillac. 

P, 203, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 1.—To those who know what philosophy is, 
it will afford matter of abiding wonder to observe, that the authority 
of Aristotle was so powerful in the schools for some ages, that when 
a disputant cited'a passage from that philosopher, he who maintained 
the thesis durst not say transeat, but was under the necessity either 
of denying the authenticity of the quotation, or of explaining it in 
accordance with his own views.—LBayle. a 

P. 206, n., c. 1,1. 17.—All skill in thateiagenious calculus, of 
which Aristotle has given us the rules, the whole art of syllogism, is 
founded on the use of words in the same sense. The employing the 
same word in two different senses makes all reasoning sophistical ; 
and this kind of sophism, perhaps the most common of all, is one of 
the most frequent sources of error.—T7'urgot. 

P. 211, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—Minds fierce from reason, and on fancies fed. 
—[ Abraham Remi?) 

_£p. 212, n. 2, ce. 1, 1. 13.—Some learning, but disconnected ; 
glances rather than views; and on great questions, a facility in seiz- 
ing small details; no capacity for embracing the whole.—Marmontel 
on M. de Brienne. 

P. 222, n., c. 1, 1. 2.—Sagacity is a certain happy faculty of hit- 
ting on the middle term in the shortest time.— Aristotle. 
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P. 222, n., c. 1, 1. 10.—Debate demands especially quickness and 
flexibility of parts, presence and acuteness of mind ; we are not called 
upon to think, but to express our opinion without hesitation.—Quin- 
tilian. 

P. 222, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 6.—Some have doubted whether this art be 
really in itself of any use. As, however, logical terms frequently 
occur in the works of distinguished authors, it would appear to be 
absolutely necessary to have explanations of these terms, and conse- 
quently of the principal parts of the art itself. This, accordingly, it is 
proposed to do in the following compend.—Dublin Logical Compend. 

P, 223, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—It has been judged proper to give separate 
instruction in Dialectic, which teaches the use of philosophical 
language, and to disjoin Logic, which institutes an analysis of'reason, 
from all discussion regarding words. 

We divide Logic, however, into three parts; in the first, we treat 
of truth, in the second, of error, in the third, of method ; that the 
medical science of the mind, like that of the body, may exhibit in 
their order the normal state, the diseases, and the remedies.— 
Prévost. 

P. 223, n. 1, c. 2, 1.6.—From the time of Plato and Aristotle 
until Alexander Aphrodisias, who lived under the Emperor Severus 
and his sons, Aristotle was more spoken about than either read or 
understood by the learned. He was the first to undertake an expo- 
sition of that philosopher, and was thus of material assistance to 
many students of. him, besides stimulating to the investigation of 
other parts of hisrwpigiegs.. Plato, however, was much more in the 
hands of men, and more read, up to the period of the establishment 
of public schools in Gaul and Italy, that is, during the time the 
Greek and Latin languages flourished. But afterwards, when learn- 
ing became mere display, and was only regarded as important in as 
far as it conferred the ability to dispute sophistically, silence an 
opponent, and throw dust in his eyes, and that by a species of skill 
which did not deserve the name of knowledge, and by coining terms 
at will, the logical and physical books of Aristotle appeared better 
adapted for these purposes, his numerous excellent works being passed 
by. As for Plato, he was not even named, both because he was not 
understood, though Aristotle was still less so, and because the study 
of his works did not seem fitted to make men skilful disputants; not 
that I am to be understood as thinking Plato inferior in genius or 
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erudition to Aristotle, but that it is intolerable that Plato, a most 
divine philosopher, should be overlooked, and Aristotle read in such 
a way that, the better portion of his works being rejected, those re- 
tained were made to express the meaning it was desired to put upon 
them [and that mere folly such as neither Aristotle nor any one of 
that time ever in delirium dreamt of ].—Zudovicus Vives. 

P. 224, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 10.—What must cause the learned the great 
est surprise, 1s that professors were so madly possessed with the philo- 
sophical hypotheses of Aristotle. If they had manifested such predi- 
lection for his Poetics and Ethetoric, there would have been less ground 
for astonishment; but they were infatuated about his Logic and 
Physics, the least valuable of his works.—Bayle. 

P. 226, n. 2, 1. 1.—The Peripatetic philosophy is everywhere so 
completely established, that no other is studied in any Christian 
university. Even those who are compelled to accept the impostures 
of, Mahomet, teach the sciences in conformity with the principles of 
the Lyceum, to which they are so strongly attached, that Averroes, 
Alfarabius, Albumassar, and many other Arabian philosophers, have 
frequently abandoned the doctrines of their prophet, that they might 
not contradict Aristotle, whose works the Turks have both in Turkish 
and Arabic, as Belon relates.—La Motte le Vayer (quoted by Bayle). 

P. 226, n. 2,1. 18.—The author, from whom I quote, mentions in 
another volume, that, according to Olearius, the Persians have all 
the works of Aristotle, expounded by many Arabic commentaries. 
Bergeron, he says, remarks in his Treatise on the Tartars, that they 
possess the books of* Aristotle, translated into their language, and 
that his doctrine is taught with as great submission as among us, at 
Samarcand, a university of the Great Mogul, and the present capital 
of the kingdom of Usbec.—Jézd. 

P. 228, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 2.—In this art, ¢f it be one, there is no rule 
for the discovery of truth, but only for judging of it. . . . Wherefore 
let us dismiss this whole art, which says too little as to how argu- 
ments are to be discovered, too much as to how they are to be judged. 
—Cicero. 

P. 232, 1. 3.—A cause is that which effectively produces the thing 
of which it is the cause. We must not suppose every antecedent to 
be a cause, but only the efficent antecedent. . . . Wherefore Car- 
neades said that Apollo himself could not foretell events, unless it 
were those whose causes nature so contained that they must necessarily 
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take place. . . . . For the causes that produce each thing being 
known, it can then be ascertained what must come to pass.—Cicero. 

P, 232, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 3.—We think that each thing is known ab- 
solutely, not sophistically, that is by accident, when we suppose that 
we know the cause through which the thing is, that it is the cause of 
that thing, and that the thing cannot be otherwise [than as we know 
it ].—Aristotle. | 

P, 232, n. 2, 1. 9.—A cause differs from a simple precursory sign, 
by its force or productive energy. Impulse is a phenomenon so 
common, regulated by laws so well defined and so general, that every 
cause reducible to it seems to belong to a prominent class, and alone 
to merit the name of agent.—Prévost. 

P. 234, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 1.—The chief fault to be found with them is 
not that they are erroneous, but on the contrary that they are too 
true, and contain nothing of which one can possibly be ignorant.— 
Port-Royal Logic. 

P. 235, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—For in the entrance of philosophy, when the 
second causes, which are next unto the senses, do offer themselves 
to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some 
oblivion of the highest cause; but when a man passcth on farther, 
and seeth the dependence of causes, and the works of Providence, 
then, according to the allegory of the poets, he will easily believe 
that the highest link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot 
of Jupiter’s chair.—Bacon (Adv. of Learning). 

P. 235, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—Since fate is nothing more than an inter- 
laced series of causes, that is the first cause of all upon which the 
others depend.—Seneca. 

P. 235, n., c. 2, 1. 7.—The work which God carries on from first 
to last.—Bacon. 

P. 236, 1. 7.—In proportion as Physics shall from day to day re- 
ceive greater increments, and evolve new axioms, s0 will Mathematics 
demand fresh cultivation in many points, and the kinds of the mixed 
mathematics be at length increased.—Bacon. . 

P. 237, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—Cosmographical Mystery, concerning the ad- 
mirable proportion of the celestial orbits and the genuine and proper 
causes of the number, magnitude, and periodical motions of the hea- 
vens, demonstrated by means of the five regular geometrical bodies.— 
Kepler. 

P. 237, n., c. 1, 1. 10.—The burden of Brahe’s letter was this, 
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that leaving off speculations @ priori, I should rather apply my mind 
to the observations which he was prosecuting at the same time, and 
from these ascend afterwards to causes.—Kepler. 

P. 237, n., c. 1, 1. 27.—In the second Platonic school, that of Pro- 
clus and others, Natural Philosophy was vitiated and corrupted by 
Mathematics ; which ought to form the terminating point of natural 
philosophy, not to generate or beget it.— Bacon. 

P. 238, 1. 5.—I deny that any perpetual motion not rectilinear has 
been produced by God, so as to take place without the control and 
guidance of mind. There are, as is manifest, two functions of this 
mover ; the one, that it possess the power of transporting body from 
one place to another, the other, that it be endowed with skill to trace 
the circular boundary through the pure ether, which is in no way 
marked by any such lines.—Kepler. 

P. 238, 1. 16.—It is probable, therefore, if these movers be endowed 
with any faculty of observing this diameter, that it is more acute than 
our eye-sight, in proportion as its work and perpetual motion are more 
constant than our disturbed and confused affairs. 

Will you, then, Kepler, ascribe two eyes to each of the planets ? 
Notatall. Neither is it necessary, any more than to attribute to them 
feet and wings to explain their movements.— Kepler. 

P. 238, 1. 24.—Sce above, vol. ii. p. 478, n. C., 1. 38. 

P. 243, n., ec. 1, 1. 8.—Obdservation consists in watching that which 
nature spontaneously presents ; such is the process in Astronomy and 
Natural History. Laperiment consists in placing nature in those cir- 
cumstances in which it must act and show to us what we seek, as in 
Experimental Physics; further, we use both iron and fire, and forcibly 
dissolve the strncture of bodies, especially in Chemistry, and putting 
nature, as it were, to the torture, we compel it to reveal its secrets. 
— Boscovich, 

P. 246, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—The Induction that would be really useful 
for the discovery and demonstration of the sciences and arts, should 
separate nature by means of proper rejections and exclusions.—Bacon. 

P. 249, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—We must therefore effect a complete solution 
and separation of nature ; not certainly by fire, but by the mind, which 
is, as it were, a divine fire.—Dacon. 

P. 249, n., c. 2, 1. 10.—For our path is not along a plain, but one 
of ascent and descent ; we first ascend to axioms, and then descend to 
works.—Bacon. 
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P. 255, 1. 8.—But to me, on the other side, that do desire as much 
as lieth in my pen to ground a sociable intercourse between antiquity 
and proficience, it seemeth best to keep way with antiquity “* usque 
ad aras’”’ (as far as the altar); and, therefore, to retain the ancient 
terms, though I sometimes altcr the uses and definitions, according to 
the moderate proceeding in civil government; where, although there 
be some alteration, yet that holdeth which Tacitus wisely noteth, 
‘‘eadem magistratuum vocabula”’ (the names of the magistracy are 
the same).—Bacon (Adv. of Learning). 

P. 255, n. 1, 1. 8—Why do you publicly reject real qualities and 
substantial forms, so dear to the scholastics ? I have declared that I 
did not mean to deny them, but that I had no need of them to ex- 
press my thoughts.—Descartes. 

P. 255, n. 2, 1. 1.—But it is manifest that Plato, in his opinion of 
ideas, as one that had a wit of clevation situate as upon a cliff, did 
descry “that forms were the true object of knowledge ;’”’ but lost 
the real fruit of his opinion, by considering of forms as absolutely 
abstracted from matter, and not confined and determined by matter 
{and so turning his opinion upon Theology, wherewith all his Natural 
Philosophy is infected]. But if any man shall keep a continual, 
watchful, and severe eye upon action, operation, and the use of 
knowledge, he may advise and take notice what are the forms, the 
disclosures whereof are fruitful and important to the state of man.— 
Bacon (Adv. of Learning), 

P. 255, n. 3, 1. 1.—When we speak of forms, we mean nothing else 
than those laws which arrange and constitute any simple nature, as 
heat, light, weight in every variety of matter, and in a subject capa- 
ble of having them. The form of heat, therefore, and the form of 
light, is the same as the law of heat, or the law of light.—Bacon. 

P. 256, 1. 17.—In constituting axioms, however, we must invent a 
form of induction different from that hitherto in use, for the induction 
which proceeds by semple enumeration is puerile, and its conclusions 
uncertain. But the induction which would really be of service in the 
discovery and demonstration of the sciences and arts, should separate 
nature by proper rejections and exclusions, and then, after examining 
a sufficient number of negatives, conclude regarding the affirmatives. 
This has not hitherto been done or even attempted, except by Plato 
alone, who certainly employs this form of induction to some extent in 
aifting definitions and ideas. Buta great deal that has never occurred 
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to the mind of man, must be employed in order to construct a good 
and legitimate mode of induction or demonstration, so much so that 
greater attention must be bestowed upon this than was ever given to 
the syllogism. On an induction of this kind our highest hope is 
assuredly based.—Bacon. 

P. 256, 1. 32.—He also thought that induction remained as the last 
and sole help and refuge; but that its name alone is known; its power 
and use have hitherto escaped men.—Bacon. 

P. 258, n. 1,1. 8.—Should it be objected that this is not a legitimate 
syllogism in Darapti, because the conclusion is universal, the answer 
would be that this universal (of whatever sort it may be) is a collec- 
tive universal, which is a singular; and the word all is here (as is 
commonly said) a categorematic part, as part of the minor term (as is 
clear from the minor proposition), which is here (not planets but) all 
the planets (except the sun), or a total collection of the other planets 
(the sun excepted), which collection is singular, and accordingly the 
conclusion is singular. This proposition, though (like other singulars) 
universal in respect of its matter, is not, however, incapable of stand- 
ing as a conclusion in the third figure, inasmuch as in this figure 
whenever the minor term or predicate of the minor proposition (and 
therefore the subject of the conclusion) is a singular, a conclusion of 
that sort must (by virtue of its matter, not of its form) be universal. 
— Wallis. 

P. 258, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 8.—I retain the trite examples of the logicians, 
drawn from the philosophy which they call Ancient and Peripatetic, 
because I am here treating of Logic, and that the Peripatetic, not 
of Natural Philosophy. Accordingly, I speak, after the fashion of the 
Peripatetics, of the four elements, the repose of the earth in the midst 
of the universe, the descent of heavy bodies, and the ascent of light 
ones, the number of the plants as seven, and other matters.— Wallis. 

P. 258, n. 2,1. 1.—In the art of judging (according even to the 
vulgar doctrine), the conclusion is reached either by means of Induc- 
tion or of Syllogism. The judgment of induction need not detain us, 
since by one and the same operation of the mind is that which is sought 
both discovered and judged of. But we would dismiss entirely the 
faulty form of induction ; the sound we refer to the Novum Organum. 
— Bacon. 

P. 261, 1. 31.—There remains mere experience, which, if it turn 
up, is called chance: if it be sought after, experiment. But this sort 
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of experience is nothing clse than mere groping, such as men have 
recourse to in the night-time when they try all things, if perchance 
they may happen on the right way, whereas it would be a preferable 
and more prudent course to wait for day, or kindle a light, and then 
proceed on their way. On the other hand, the true order of experience 
consists in first setting up a light, and then by its means showing the 
way, commencing by a well-arranged and digested, not by an irre- 
gular or desultory experience, and thence educing axioms, and from 
those axioms once established being led to new experiments; a 
method analogous to the Divine procedure in creation, for the opera- 
tions of the Word on chaos were not without a fixed order.— Bacon. 

P. 270, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 1.—There is nothing more remote from, or 
opposed to, true and genuine analysis, than the tentative method ; for 
it is the chief aim of analysis to banish this mode, and lead us to the 
thing sought for by the most certain and direct course.—Simson. 

P. 271, 1. 13.—The unravelling of a problem, or the demonstra- 
tion of a theorem, is the mark of much higher powers of mind than 
the discovery of new ones; for these, for the most part, occur by 
chance to those thinking in a desultory manner, but the other pro- 
cess, through its whole extent, demands the closest application of the 
reasoning faculty, directed to a single point.— Galileo. 

P. 271, 1. 830.—Such chances happen only to good players.—Jon- 
tenelle. 

P. 274, 1. 26.—This process is called analysis, being, as it were, 
inverted solution.—Pappus. 

P. 274, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—See above, vol. ii. p. 249, n., e. 1, 1.1. 

P. 281, n. 1, 1, 1.—What is called the method of invention is 
nothing but analysis. By it all discoveries have been made; by it 
we shall discover anew all that has been found.— Port-Royal Logic. 

P. 282, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—See above, vol. iii. p. 274, 1. 26. 

P. 282, n., c. 2,1. 11.—To analyse, and to form synthesis, and to 
define according to the case.—Pappus. 

P. 285, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—The original meaning of the term analogy 
is simply resemblance, but usage applies it to denote a remote re- 
semblance; whence it is that analogical conclusions are often incau- 
tiously hazarded, and need to be carefully and skilfully drawn. 
Whenever, therefore, in our reasonings, we form similar judgments 
on objects that but remotely resemble each other, we reason analo- 
gically. Near resemblance is the basis of the first generalisation, and 
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that which we call species. That resemblance, which is the ground 
of higher generalisations, that is, the genus, and its different degrees, 
we call remote. This distinction, however, is not strictly adhered to. 

Be this as it may, cases are conceivable between which the resem- 
blance is so complete as to present no observable difference, beyond 
those of time and place. And there are cases in which we perceive 
a great resemblance, but in which we also discover certain differences 
independent of the diversity of time and place. When we form a 
general judgment, founded on the first kind of resemblance, we shall 
say that we use the inductive method. When the second species of 
resemblance is the foundation and warrant of our reasonings, we shall 
say that it is the analogical method which we employ. It is usually 
said that the inductive method concludes from the particular to the 
general, and that the analogical method concludes from similar to 
similar. If these definitions be analysed, it will appear that we have 
merely rendered them precise.—Prévost. 

P. 292, n., c. 2, 1. 2.—One flowing together, one breathing 
together, an entire sympathy.—Hzppocrates. 

P, 294, 1. 16.—That there is sympathy between things above and 
those below.—Persian Magi. 

P. 298, 1. 17.—For the harmony of a science, supporting each 
part the other, is and ought to be the true and bricf confutation and 
suppression of all the smaller sort of objections. But, on the other 
side, if you take out every axiom, as the sticks of the fagot, one by 
one, you may quarrel with them, and bend them, and break them at 
your pleasure. . . . For were it not better for a man in a fair room 
to set up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to 
go about with a small watch-candle into every corner ?—Bacon (Adv. 
of Learning.) 

P. 299, n. 1, 1. 1.—See above, vol. ii. p. 6, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1, 1. 

P. 300, 1. 15.—It was from a regard to simplicity that Copernicus 
re-assigned to the sun its place in the centre of the world; on the 
same principle, Kepler banished all the epicycles which Copernicus 
had allowed to remain. Principles limited in number, means great 
but few, phenomena infinite and varied,—such is the picture of the 
universe.— Bailly. 

P. 300, n., c. 1, 1. 10.—Simplicity is not essentially a principle, or 
an axiom, but the result of study; it is not an idea properly belong- 
ing to the infancy of the world, but to the maturity of the race; it 
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is the highest truth which persevering observation wrests from the 
illusory appearances of effects; it can be nothing but the relic of 
primitive science. When amid a people, possessing a complicated 
mythology, and with no physical philosophy beyond those fables, 
philosophers seeking to reduce nature to a single principle, proclaim 
water to be the-source of all things, or fire the universal agent, we 
should say to those philosophers, You speak in a language that is not 
your own; you have seized, by virtue of the philosophical instinct, 
those truths that transcend your age, your nation, and yourselves; it 
is the wisdom of the ancients that has been transmitted to you by 
tradition.— Bailly. 

P. 302, n. 1, 1. 1.—Meanwhile we warn every one against being 
cast down in spirit, or confounded, in case the experiments on which . 
he relies do not answer his expectation. For what succeeds gives 
greater pleasure, but what does not succeed is very frequently not the 
less instructive. And it must be always borne in mind that light- 
bringing experiments are even more to be sought after than fruzt- 
bearing. And this much may be said of the expertentia literata, 
which is rather a species of sagacity, and instinct of hunting out, than 
science.— Bacon. 

P. 305, n., c. 1, 1. 9.—It is reserved for God (the creator and im- 
poser of forms), and perhaps angels, to take immediate cognisance 
of forms by affirmation, and from the first moment of contemplation. 
This is assuredly beyond the power of man, to whom the only course 
open is to proceed first by negatives and finally land in affirmatives, 
after exhausting every species of exclusion. . 

After negation and exclusion, made in ti8 form, an affir- 
mative form will remain at the bottom, solid and true, all volatile 
opinions going off in smoke. This is easily said, but it is only ac- 
complished after many circuits.—Bacon. 

P. 305, n., c. 2, 1. 12.—See above, vol. ii. p. 417, 1. 27. 

P. 306, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—See above, vol. ii. p. 417, 1. 27, and p. 417, 
nes 1,11. 

P. 306, n., c. 1, 1. 12.—I will find a path, or make one.—Bacon. 

P. 308, n. 1, 1. 1.—Do we not admit as true the key of a letter 
written in cipher, or of a riddle, when it applies exactly to all the 
characters that require to be explained ?—Le Sage. 

P. 310, n. 1, 1. 2.—Analogy, that is the greater or less resemblance 
of facts. the more or less obvious relation they present, is the only 
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rule of physical philosophers, whether for the explanation of known 
facts or for the discovery of new.—D’Alembert. 

P. 311, 1. 10.—Men may rest assured that the true and solid arts 
of invention grow to maturity and receive increase along with in- 
ventions themselves.—Bacon. 

P. 312, n., c. 1, 1.5.—Men have the conviction that nature is 
simple; the positions and the retrograde motions of the planets pre- 
sented strange and unaccountable appearances ; the principle which 
reduced them to a simple and natural order, could not but be true.— 
Bailly. 

P. 314, n., c. 1,1. 5.—Out of this difficulty I cannot otherwise 
extricate myself than by again making certain experiments, which 
may be such that their result is not the same, if it is in one of these 
modes that we must explain it, as it would be if it were to be 
explained in the other.—Descartes (Eng. Tr.) 

P. 318, n. 1, 1. 3.—By the help of a skilfully conducted induction, 
and the thread of analogy which he (Wallis) knew always how to em- 
ploy with success, he brought within the sphere of Geometry a mul- 
titude of objects which had up to that time been excluded from it.— 
Mantucla. 

P. 318, n. 1, 1. 21.—This method of demonstration, which is 
f anded on induction, rather than on reasoning according to the model 
o: Archimedes, will occasion some difficulty to the inexperienced, who 
expect demonstrative syllogisms from beginning to end. Not that I 
would disapprove of it, but as all his propositions can be demonstrated 
in the ordinary and legitimate way, that of Archimedes, and in much 
fewer words than he employs, I do not know why he prefers his mode 
to the ancient, which is more convincing and elegant, as I hope to 
be able to show him the first time I am at leisure —Fermat. 

P. 318, n., c. 2, 1. 23.—The inductive method, although excellent 
for the discovery of general truths, ought not to lead us to dispense with 
a rigorous demonstration of them.—Za Place. 

P. 319, 1. 29.—The process of Newton, in the discovery of universal 
gravitation, was exactly the same asin that of the binomial formula. 
—La Place. 

P. 326, n. 1, 1. 1.—The art of conjecturing in medicine cannot 
consist of a series of reasonings resting on a baseless system. It is 
simply the faculty of comparing a disease which is under treatment 
with similar diseases that have already come under one’s own experi- 
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ence or that of others. This art sometimes also consists in discover- 
ing a resemblance between diseases that seem to offer none, as well 
as essential differences, although fugitive, between those that ap- 
pear to be the most nearly alike. In proportion as we have amassed 
facts shall we be prepared for conjecturing happily; it being sup- 
posed, however, that we are possessed of that soundness of judgment 
which nature alone can give. 

Thus the best physician is not (as is the vulgar opinion) he who 
cursorily and without discrimination accumulates facts in the course 
of a large practice, but he who exercises great scrutiny and penetra- 
tion in making his observations, and joins to what he has himself 
observed an acquaintance with the far greater number of observations 
that have been made in all ages, by men animated with the same 
spirit as himself. Such knowledge constitutes the true experience of 
the physician.—D?’ Alembert. 

P. 329, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—The body possesses a perfectly marvellous 
power whereby it protects itself against diseases, wards off many, cures 
in the best and speediest way many of those that have set in, and by 
a process of its own brings others more slowly to a favourable issue. 

This innate power is called the healing virtue of nature, being 
quite well known to philosophers and physicians, and most justly 
celebrated by them. Of itself it is sufficient to cure numerous dis- 
eases; in almost all its influence is beneficial; and, moreover, the 
remedies that are in their own nature the best, are only of use in as 
far as they stimulate, direct, and control this inherent virtue, for 
medicine is of no avail on a corpse, and fails where nature is repug- 
nant.—Jas. Gregory. 

P. 335, 1, 32.—The search after final causes is barren, and, like a 
virgin consecrated to God, produces nothing.—Bacon. 

P. 837, 1. 23.—It is incredible what a host of fictions has been 
«troduced into philosophy, by the reduction of natural operations to 
the parallel of human actions.— Bacon. 

P. 338, n. 1, 1. 21.—So differing a harmony there is between the 
spirit of man and the spirit of nature.—Bacon (Adv. of Learning). 

P, 338, n. 2, 1. 1.—The excellent work of Newton will prove an 
impregnable bulwark against the assaults of atheists.—Cotes. 

P. 344, 1. 5.—We ought to dissect animals in which the parts 
Whose functions we seek are the same with, or at least similar to, 
those of man; whence we may be permitted to form a judgment of 
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the organs of the human body without fear of error. Other animals 
moreover, if they in any respect resemble man, are fitted to supply 
some information.—Albinus. 

P. 344, n. 2, 1. 1.—I regard, with the great Bacon, the philosophy 
of final causes as sterile ; but I confess it is very difficult for the most 
guarded philosopher to keep perfectly clear of it, in the course of his 
explanations.—Cabanis. 

P. 345, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—We will not seek reasons of natural things 
from the end which God or nature proposed to himself in their crea- 
tion (z.e., final causes), for we ought not to presume so far as to think 
that we are sharcrs in the counsels of Deity. 

Considering this more attentively, the first thing that occurs to 
me is the reflection that I must not be surprised if I am not always 
capable of comprehending the reasons why God acts as he does; 
nor must I doubt of his existence because I find, perhaps, that there 
are several other things, besides the present, respecting which I 
understand neither why nor how they were created by him; for, 
knowing already that my nature is extremely weak and limited, and 
that the nature of God, on the other hand, is immense, incomprehen- 
sible, and infinite, I have no longer any difficulty in discerning that 
there is an infinity of things in his power, whose causes transcend the 
grasp of my mind; and this consideration alone is sufficient to con- 
vince me that the whole class of final causes is of no avail in physical 
[or natural] things, for it appears to me that I cannot, without ex- 
posing myself to the charge of temerity, seek to discover the [impe- 
netrable] ends of Deity.x—Descartes (Eng. Tr.) 

Pp. 348, n. 1.— 

Study of things, the causes and the ends ; 
Whence is our being, and to what it tends. 
Persius (Drummond): 

P. 348, n. 1, 1. 3.—But what do I seek? to learn perfectly what 
nature is, and to follow it.—Epictetus. 

P. 348, n. 2, 1. 1.—Those laws together constitute what is called 
the law of nature. All men and all human powers should be sub- 
mitted to the control of those sovereign laws, instituted by the Supreme 
Being. They are immutable, irrefragable, and the best possible, and, 
consequently, the basis of the most perfect government, and the fun- 
damental rule of all positive laws; for positive laws are only enact- 
ments for maintaining the natural order which is evidently the most 
advantageous to the human race.—Quesnay. 
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P. 352, n. 2.—Utility itself, to a great extent, the mother of right 
and equity.— Horace. 

P. 355, n. 1.—If we inquire after what is absolutely right, this is 
clear; if we seck what is most expedient, this is obscure. If we be 
of opinion, as indeed we ought to be, that nothing is expedient but 
what is right and honourable, we shal] be in no doubt as to our duty. 
—Cicero. 

P. 356, 1. 20.—The worst thing that can be said of a man is that 
he is ungrateful.— Publius Syrus. 

P. 362, n., c. 2, 1. 2.—See above, vol. ii. p. 422, n., c. 1, 1. 6. 

P. 364, n., c. 1, 1. 2.—In things of more than ordinary difficulty, 
we must not expect that one person should both sow and reap; but 
there is need of preparation, that what is sown may grow up and 
ripen by degrees. — Bacon. 

P. 364, n., c. 1, 1. 11.—And being now at some pause, looking 
back into that I have passed through, this writing seemeth to me 

not much better than that noise or sound which musicians 
make while they are tuning their instruments, which is nothing plea- 
sant to hear, but yet is a cause why the music is sweeter afterwards : 
so have I been content to tune the instruments of the Muses, that 
they may play that have better hands.—Bacon (Adv. of Learning). 


P. 369, n. A, 1. 4.—-In some manuscripts, axioms X. and XI. are 
reckoned among the postulates.—David Gregory. . 

P. 369, n. A, 1. 25.—It is, therefore, the imperfection, perhaps in- 
evitable, of our conceptions that has rendered it necessary to assign to 
axioms a place among the principles of the science of pure reasoning. 
They there discharge a twofold office. Some stand in the place of 
definitions, others in the place of propositions that admit of demon- 
stration. Iwill give examples of these cases taken from the Elements 
of Euclid. 

Axioms are sometimes used instead of definitions that are easily 
made, as in the case of the word whole. (El. ax. IX.) Others supply 
the place of certain difficult definitions, which we thus avoid making, as 
those of the straight line and the angle. 

Some axioms occupy the place of theorems. I know not whether, 
on the principles of Euclid, axiom XI. can be demonstrated, as Proc- 
lus, and so many others, in ancient and modern times, have held. 
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Tf it can, that axiom, in all likelihood, saves a laborious process of 
demonstration. 

Since axioms perform no office beyond supplying the place of defi- 
nitions and theorems, we will perhaps be asked to dispense with them. 
Let us observe—l°. That they are frequently the means of avoiding 
unnecessary prolixity. 2°. That they cut short disputes at an epoch 
when the scicnce is imperfect. 3°. That if there be a stage at which 
the science can dispense with them (a position I am not maintain- 
ing), it is at least wise and even indispensable to employ them, as 
long as any defect in the degree of perfection at which we aim inter- 
feres with an absolutely unimpeachable arrangement. Let us add, 
4°, That in every science there is commonly a principle which we may 
call the dominant, and which, for that reason alone, and independently 
of the reasons I have just adduced, ought to be withdrawn, so to speak, 
from the sphere of definitions, and presented in the form of an axiom. 
Such, in geometry, appears to me to be the principle of coincidence 
contained in the 8th axiom of Euclid.—Prévost. 

P. 374, n. D, 1. 22.— 

This may suffice the haughty youth to shame, 
Whose swelling veins, if we may credit fame, 
Burst almost with the vanity and pride 
That their rich blood to Nero’s is allied : 
The rumour’s likely, for we seldom find 
Much sense with an exalted fortune joined. 
Juvenal (Stepney). 
P. 374, n. D, n. 2, 1. 2.— 
If any one of simple thoughtless kind 
(Such as you oft your careless poet find), 
Who life’s politer manners never knew, 
If while we read, or some fond scheme pursue, 
He tease us with his mere impertinence, 
We cry, the creature wants e’en common sense. 
Horace (Francis). 
P. 374, n. D, n. 2, c. 2, 1. 6.— 
A fox beheld a mask—‘ O rare 
The head-piece, if but brains were there !’ 
This holds—whene’er the Fates dispense 
Pomp, power, and everything but sense. 
Phedrus (Smart). 
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P. 377, n. F, n. 1.—Magnitudes having the same ratio to the 
same magnitude are equal to one another.—Euelid. 

P. 378, n. G, n. 2.—Those alone that have been mentioned are 
properly called quantities, all the rest are quantities only by accident : 
for looking to those, we call others also quantities [as we speak of great 
whiteness, because the white surface is greatly extended, and a long 
action and much motion, because these imply much time ].—Aristotle. 

P. 379, n. H, 1. 5.—The truths which geometry demonstrates re- 
garding extension are purely hypothetical. These truths, however, 
are not the less useful in respect to the practical consequences result- 
ing from them. ‘This it is easy to make manifest by a comparison 
drawn from geometry itself. In that science we are familiar with 
curved lines which must perpetually approach a straight line without 
ever meeting it, but which, nevertheless, when drawn on paper, are 
not distinguishable by the eye from the straight line after a very 
short space. It is the same with the propositions of geometry, they 
are the intellectual limit of physical truths, the term which these can 
approach as nearly as we desire, without ever exactly reaching it. 
But if mathematical theorems have strictly no place in nature, they 
serve at least to solve, with sufficient practical accuracy, the different 
questions that can be raised regarding extension. There is no perfect 
circle in the universe ; but the nearer a circle approaches perfection, 
the nearer it approaches the strict properties of the perfect circle of 
geometry; and it can approach it to a degree sufficient for our prac- 
tice. The same holds of other figures, the properties of which geo- 
metry enumerates. ‘To demonstrate with perfect rigour the truths 
relative to the figure of bodies, we must ascribe to that figure an 
arbitrary perfection which it cannot possess. In truth, if the circle, 
for example, be not supposed perfect, there will be required as many 
different theorems regarding it, as we can imagine different figures 
approaching more or less nearly to the perfect circle ; and even these 
figures might still be absolutely hypothetical, and have no model 
existing in nature. The lines we contemplate in common geometry 
are neither perfectly straight, nor perfectly curved ; the surfaces are 
neither perfectly plane, nor perfectly curvilinear; but we must sup- 
pose them so in order to arrive at certain and determinate truths, by 
which we may afterwards make a more or less exact. application to 
pbysical lines and surfaces.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 360, n. I, 1. 19.—It is too obviously matter of experience that 
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God made machines to be destroyed. We are the work of his wis- 
dom, and we perish. Why, therefore, should it be otherwise with the 
world? Leibnitz holds the world to be perfect; but if God only 
made it to last for a certain time, its perfection consists then in its 
remaining in existence only up to the moment fixed for its dissolu- 
tion.— Voltaire. 

P. 381, n. K, 1. 7.—See above, vol. ii. p. 160, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 4. 

P. 382,n. 2,1. 6.—And children also at first call all men father and 
all women mother, but they afterwards distinguish both.—Aristotle. 

P. 383, 1. 37.— 

Whither, good Meris? For the city bent ?—Virgil. 

P. 385, n. M, 1. 2.—¥Fallacies in diction.—Liber, Bacchus, and 
liber, free from servitude ; léber, a book, and liber, bark ; crevi, from 
cerno, and crevi, from cresco; infractus, a participle of infringo, and 
infractus, compounded of zn and fractus, of a totally different sense. . . 

If any one should argue that a star barks, because a certain star is 
called a Dog, it were easy to reply to the sophism by distinguishing 
the various meanings of the same word, and thereby showing that, 
looking to the sense, the syllogism has four terms, while in sound 
there are but three... . 

Fallacy of accent.—Hortus (a garden), and ortus (sprung); kara 
(a coop), and ara (an altar) ; malum (bad) an adjective, and malum 
(an apple); cervus (a stag), and servus (a slave); concilium (an 
assembly), and consilium (counsel), . . . 

The mode of solution is to distinguish the different meanings that are 
confounded, and thence to show that there is a plurality of terms... . 

But these fallacies are too gross to impose on a skilful logician.— 
Walls. 

P. 386, 1. 9.—Here, meanwhile, I think it right to remark that 
these fallacies, although of no argumentative weight, are neverthe- 
less specially adapted for all that we usually call ingenious, as 
jokes, facetix, bon-mots, taunts, sarcasms, repartee; for all these 
are merely fallacies of one or other of the kinds specified. The 
allusion is sometimes made to the sound of words, sometimes to their 
ambiguous meaning, at another time to doubtful contruction. Then, 
again, something that is commonly used proverbially has its own 
proper meaning assigned to it, and wce versa. Again, one thing is 
openly said, while another is secretly insinuated, at least what must 
not be said directly is obliquely insinuated ; again, words are sophisti- 
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cally interpreted, and twisted to a contrary sense; or the probable is in- 
sinuated as true, at least as suspected ; or that is said of one, which, 
with a change of name, the speaker wishes to be understood of an- 
other ; or one is disparaged by being ironically praised ; or the arrows 
darted against one are turned aside by the reply, or even made to 
glance off in another direction, so as to wound the person who dis- 
charged them; and there is generally a sportive ambiguity. If 
these forms of fallacies, indeed, be frigid and gross, they meet with 
ridicule ; if refined, they please; if acute, cause laughter; if pointed, 
sting.— Wallis. 

P. 390, n. O, 1. 24.—Between cause, properly so called, and effect, 
there must be a necessary connexion, so that, the action of the cause 
being given, the effect necessarily follows. When God wills to effect 
anything, it must necessarily come to pass. ... But because we 
perceive no such connexion between created causes and their effects, . 
some have denied that second or created causes act by their own 
power. They deny that bodies are moved by bodies, because no con- 
nexion can be observed between the motion of a body and the motion 
of that on which it falls, so as that the body A being moved, the 
body B, upon which it is thrown, must necessarily be moved. The 
same parties also deny that bodies are moved by spirits, because 
they discover no connexion between the will of spirits and the motion 
of bodies. We must admit that no connexion of this kind is discern- 
ible; and the two facts that, on the one hand, a body being in 
motion, that on which it falls is moved, and, on the other, that when 
the mind wills the body is moved, do not certainly warrant the con- 
clusion that body and mind are the true causes of motion. It 
might be that these are only the occasions on which another cause 
acted. But, just as from bare possibility you have no ground to infer 
that the thing really is, on the other hand, because you do not com- 
prehend a thing, it does not follow that the thing is not; unless you 
can independently prove that you have an adequate idea of the thing 
in question, or that it involves a contradiction. There may be in 
bodies in motion, and in spirits, unknown powers, regarding which 
we can form no judgment, affirmative or negative. Wherefore, it 1s 
equally erroneous to affirm that spirits and bodies undoubtedly possess 
powers of effecting things which we do not know can be effected by 
them, and to deny the existence in bodies and minds of aught but 
what we clearly comprehend.—Le Clerc. 
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P. 391, n. P, 1. 4.—Resolution is the method by which we are led 
from the thing sought, as already granted, by means of the consequents 
resulting from it, to some conclusion by which Composition may be 
effected. For in Resolution, supposing what is required as already 
done, we consider the antecedent from which this follows as a con- 
sequent, and again seck the antecedent of this consequent, and so 
on in succession with each consequent, until, in the course of our 
regress, we fall upon something already known and regarded as a 
principle. And this process is called Analysis, as if an inverted 
solution. But in Composition, on the other hand, giving the first 
' place to that proposition as already known, which is acquired last in 
the order of Resolution, and disposing in natural order here as ante- 
cedents what, in the other proccss, appeared as consequents, and 
comparing them with each other, we at length reach the construction 
of what is required. This we call Synthesis. Analysis is twofold; 
for it is either an investigator of truth, and is called theoretical, or 
an investigator of something proposed to be done, and is called pro- 
blematical. In theoretical analysis we suppose that what is sought 
is really as we suppose it, and then arguing by means of the conse- 
quents that result from it as if they were true (as they are, according 
to the hypothesis), we arrive at some certain conclusion. Now, if 
this conclusion be truce, the proposition also concerning which we 
inquire is true, and the demonstration reciprocally answers the 
analysis. But if we come upon a false conclusion, that also about 
which we inquire will be false. In problematical analysis, however, 
taking our stand upon what is proposed to be done ag nuw known, 
we are led to some conclusion by means of consequents flowing 
from it, which we suppose true. But if that conclusion be possible 
and be furnished, which mathematicians call a datum, that which is 
proposed will also be possible; and here also the demonstration will 
recirocally correspond with the analysis. But if we come upon an 
impossible conclusion, the problem will also be impossible. Lam- 
tation, or determination, is that by which we discover under what 
conditions, and in how many modes, a problem can be effected. Thus 
far of Resolution and Composition.—Pappus Alexandrinus. 

P. 395, n. T, 1. 1.—In some instances observation and experiment at 
once furnish us with the principles of which we are in quest, but some- 
times also we have to call hypotheses to our aid; not, however, such as 
are entirely arbitrary, but conformable to what we observe, and which, 
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supplying the immediate lack of observation, pave the way for inves- 
tigation, as if we were divining ; so that if we find the consequences 
that follow from them to be in harmony with the reality, we retain 
them, and proceed to fresh inferences, but if not, we reject them. 
And indeed I consider this method as generally of all others the best 
fitted for physical inquiry, which is very frequently a sort of un- 
riddling of a letter written in secret characters, and in which, after 
several fruitless attempts, and even numerous errors, by a slow and 
cautious course of procedure, we at length reach the true reading. 
Of this method a very clear specimen is afforded in my Dissertation 
on Light, when treating of its propagation in right lines, and in the 
first volume of Stay’s Philosophy, when considering the general pro- 
perties of bodies, and especially the vis inertia ; also in volume second, 
on the constitution of the whole body of Astronomy.—Boscovich. 

P. 396, n. Y, 1. 3.—Prosecuting these, I came upon numerous 
other theorems equally elegant, which I think ought to be the more 
highly valued, since they either cannot be demonstrated, or follow 
from propositions that do not admit of demonstration. . . . 

Of which indeed I have no demonstration, but of the truth of 
which I am nevertheless absolutely certain. . . . 

For truths of this kind are generally so recondite, that to demon- 
strate them demands incredible circumspection as well as the highest 
powers of mind. 

But indeed I can show by numerous proofs how little is to be at- 
tributed to Induction in this matter. 

For this reason, I hold that all the properties of numbers of this 
class, the only guarantee of which is Induction, must be considered 
doubtful, until the proof is fortified by apodictical demonstration, or 
shown wholly to fail. . 

Meanwhile, however, those resolutions made by means of Induction 
alone have now been carried to so great a degree of certainty, that 
no room for doubt seems any longer to remain; since even Induction 
itself is possibly capable of corroboration by reasons so well-grounded, 
that it may be looked upon as amounting to perfect demonstration. ... 

This example, therefore, of illicit induction is the more deserving 
of notice, as 1 never before met with a specimen so plausible and yet 
fallacious.—Euler. 

P. 397, n. Z, 1. 6.—The forms of the electric fluid seem to increase 
throughout the universe with the diversity of the phenomena that are 
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presented ; and we are so accustomed to its metamorphoses, that the 
very novelty of the form under which it presented itself in the infancy 
of galvanism, appeared to facilitate its recognition.—Abbé Haiiy. 

P. 397, n. 1, 1. 2.—But I do not here avail myself of the authority 
of Polybius, who refers the Roman republic to the class of mixed 
governments, which at that time, if we look not to the actual admi- 
nistration, but to the right of administering, was purcly popular: for 
the authority both of the senate, which he refers to the government 
of the nobles, and of the consuls, whom he wishes to be regarded as 
kings, was under the control of the people. I wish the same to be 
said of other political writers, who think it to the purpose to regard 
rather the outward form and daily administration of a government 
than the right itself to the supreme power.—Grotius. 

P. 396, n., c. 2, 1. 2—The author also classes Polybius with those 
who have fallen into error regarding forms of government, on the 
ground that he calls the Roman republic of his time a mixed govern- 
ment. But it should be carefully noted that Polybius is not speaking 
of the mixed nature of the government, but of its administration ; for 
the form of the republic was purely popular, but its administration 
was divided between consuls, senate, and people.—Zenry de Cocceitt. 

P. 399, n. A A, 1. 6.+-In England, the law of succession gives to 
the eldest son of noble familics the fixed property, to the exclusion of 
the younger members, who have no share of it. The younger chil- 
dren being thus without means, seek to make up for the deficiency 
by engaging in business, which is an almost certain means of enrich- 
ing them. Once rich, they abandon their profession, and even though 
they do not, their children assume all the rights of nobility belonging 
to their family ; their eldest sons take the title of lord, if their birth 
and the possession of an estate with a peerage permit of it. It is 
withal remarkable, that whatever may be the pride of the English 
nobility, when the nobles become apprentices, which in accordance 
with the usual regulations is for seven full years, they never cover 
their heads before their masters, but speak to them and work unco- 
vered, although the master is frequently a plebeian, and of the race of 
tradesmen, while the apprentices are of the highest nobility —Ency- 
clop. Méthod. Commerce. 

P. 399, n. B B, 1. 1.—The second part of Metaphysique is the in- 
quiry of final causes, which I am moved to report not as omitted, but 
as misplaced [for it is commonly referred to Physics, not to Meta- 
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physics]. And yet if it were but a fault in order, I would not speak 
of it; for order is matter of illustration, but pertaineth not to the 
substance of sciences. But this misplacing hath caused a deficience, 
or at least a great improficience in the sciences themselves. Jor the 
handling of final causes, mixed with the rest in physical inquiries, 
hath intercepted the severe and diligent inquiry of all real and phy- . 
sical causes, and given men the occasion to stay upon these satisfac- 
tory and specious causes, to the great arrest and prejudice of further 
discovery. For this I find done not only by Plato, who ever anchor- 
eth upon that shore, but by Aristotle, Galen, and others, who do 
usually likewise fall upon these flats of discoursing causes. For 
to say that the hairs of the eye-lids are for a quickset and fence 
about the sight; or that the firmness of the skins and hides of living 
creatures is to defend them from the extremities of heat or cold; or 
that the bones are for the columns or beams, whereupon the frames 
of the bodies of living creatures are built; or that the leaves of trees 
aro for protecting of the fruit; or that the clouds are for watering of 
the earth; or that the solidness of the carth is for the station and 
mansion of living creatures, and the like, is well inquired and col- 
lected in Metaphysique; but in Physic they are impertinent. Nay, they 
are indeed but remoras and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from 
further sailing; and hath brought this to pass, that the search of the 
physical causes hath been neglected, and passed in silence. And, 
therefore, the natural philosophy of Democritus and some others (who 
did not suppose a mind or reason in the frame of things, but attributed 
the form thereof able to maintain itself, to infinite essays or proofs of 
nature, which they term fortune), seemeth to me, as far as I can judge 
by the recital and fragments which remain unto us, in particularities 
of physical causes, more real and better inquired than that of Aris- 
totle and Plato [for this reason alone, that the former bestowed no 
pains on final causes, while the latter were unceasing in their incul- 
cation of them. In this respect Aristotle is more to be blamed than 
Plato, since he omitted the fountain of final causes, that is God, sub- 
stituting nature in his room, and embraced final causes rather as a 
logician than a theologian]. Not because those final causes are not 
true, and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own pro- 
vince ; but because their excursions into the limits of physical causes 


hath bred a vastness and solitude in that track.—Bacon (Advan. of 
Learning), 
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P. 400, n. C C, 1. 11.—With regard to your assertion that the class 
of final causes is to be thrown aside in physical inquiry as useless, it 
might perhaps on another occasion have been made with truth; but 
as the question is now regarding Deity, it is to be feared that you 
would thus reject the chief arguiuent by which the wisdom, power, 
providence, and even the existence of God, can be established by the 
light of nature. For to say nothing of that convincing proof that 
may be drawn from the consideration of the universe, the heavens, 
and the other principal parts, whence can you obtain the strongest 
proof of a God, unless from the beautiful order, the use and economy 
of the parts in each species of creature, whether in plants, in animals, 
or, in fine, in that part of yourself which bears the image and charac- 
ter of God, or even in your very body ? And, indeed, we have 
seen many great men whom the anatomical consideration of the 
human body has not only elevated to the knowledge of a God, but 
who felt themselves constrained to raise hymns in his praise, on con- 
templating the admirable wisdom and singular providence which are 
displayed in the conformation and collocation presented by each of its 
parts.—Gassendz. 

P. 400, n. C C, 1. 25.—It is allowable to form inferences with re- 
gard to purely natural functions, from the conformation of the parts of 
the human body.—Gassendi. 

Pp. 404, n. EE, n. J, 1. 10.—1. There are other beings, and other 
men besides myself in the world. 2. There is in them something 
called truth, wisdom, prudence, &c.—Duffier. 

P. 408, 1. 8.—At the end of the section we have just read, the in- 
genious author refers to what he said at the commencement of it. 
He thinks he has fully proved, that the particular evidence accom- 
panying mathematical reasoning is not resolvable into the perception 
of identity. Let us recur, then, to that proof. It is found to consist 
wholly in refutation. 

I. The author commences by remarking, that by some the opinion 
which he rejects is made to rest upon the doctrine that axioms are 
first principles; and as he has combated this doctrine, he concludes 
that its consequence must be false. Such an argument is, indeed, of 
force against those who proceed upon a certain theory regarding 
axioms, with a view to deduce from it the point in dispute, but it is 
impotent against all others. The author of this article takes his 
place among these latter. He has said, and he is still of opinion, 
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that the mathematician proceeds from hypothesis to hypothesis ; that 
it is by clothing his thought in different forms that he arrives at use- 
ful results ; THAT IT IS TIIE RECOGNITION OF A CERTAIN IDENTITY 
WIIICH FORMS THE WARRANT OF EACH OF HIS CONCLUSIONS ; and, be- 
sides, he has said, and he continues to believe, that mathematical 
axioms are but made to hold the place either of definitions or theo- 
rems; and that definitions are the only principles of sciences of the 
nature of geometry. The following are his own expressions :—‘ I 
remark that good preliminary definitions are the only principles 
strictly sufficient in the science of pure reasoning. . . . In these de- 
finitions are really contained the hypotheses with which those sciences 
set out. . . . We could conceive (keeping always to those sciences) 
that the principles might be so exactly laid down, that we should find 
nothing in them beyond good definitions. From those definitions, 
turned on new sides, all subsequent propositions would result. Wat 
ARE THE DIVERSE PROPERTIES OF THE CIRCLE, BUT DIFFERENT FACES 
OF THE PROPOSITION WIICH DEFINES THAT CURVE? It is, therefore, 
the imperfection, perhaps inevitable, of our conceptions, that has ren- 
dered it necessary to assign to axioms a place among the principles 
of the science of pure reasoning. And then they discharge a two- 
fold office. Some stand in the place of definitions, others in the place 
of propositions that admit of demonstration.” 

It is clear that one who always held this language, has not founded 
his opinion, be it true or false, relative to mathematical evidence, on a 
false doctrine in relation to axioms; or, at least, being so entirely at 
one with Mr. Dugald Stewart in what concerns the first principles of 
mathematics, it is not from that quarter that there arises the apparent 
disagreement between his expressions and those of his friend, on the 
subject of the principle of mathematical evidence in demonstrative 
deduction. It is thus manifest that tho first argument of the author 
is impotent, so far as he is concerned. 

II. Let us pass on to the second. This is also purely negative and 
ad hominem. It is directed against those who deduce from a prin- 
ciple peculiar to geometry, the assertion which the author combats. 
Because geometrical equality is demonstrated by coincidence, those 
philosophers rush to the conclusion that, throughout the whole of 
mathematics, truths rest on identity. Those, therefore, who never 
dreamt of founding the doctrine in dispute on such a ground, cannot 
surrender before an attack directed against that ground. It is pro- 
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bable that a very great number of the partisans of the principle of 
identity, considered as the basis of demonstration, are conscious (as 
the author can safely say of himself) of being altogethcr strangers 
to the mode of reasoning which the author refutes; and have not 
formed their opinion relative to mathematical evidence from the 
coincidence (real or potential) of two portions of space. This the 
author most positively affirms with regard to himself; and it thence 
follows that the argument ad hominem, directed against those who 
have been led by the one of those opinions to the other, does not 
reach him. 

It is somewhat more difficult to establish this affirmation, than 
when the question referred to axioms, because these could not fail of 
presenting themselves to the inquiries of the logician, whereas he 
was not called upon to foresee the inconsiderate application of the 
principle of superposition to every species of demonstration. If, 
however, he shows that his doctrine of demonstration flows from 
universal principles, and these altogether different from the one in 
view, he will have done, I think, all which can be looked for at his 
hands. 

The author may now be permitted to cast off the third person, 
and, for the sake of avoiding tediousness and some indirect expres- 
sions, lay down his doctrine with precision, and the mode he has 
adopted in expounding it. 

In the opening of my Logic, I set out with the distinction that 
should be made between the two kinds of truths, conditional and 
absolute. I then add :— 

THE ONLY MEANS BY WHICH WE CAN KNOW WHETHER A CONDI- 
TIONAL PROPOSITION IS TRUE, OR THE MARK OF SUCH A TRUTH, I8 THE 
WELL-ESTABLISHED IDENTITY OF THE PRINCIPLE AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCE [? CONSEQUENT]. THIS IDENTITY IS DOUBTLESS INCOMPLETE ; 
BUT IT IS, IN SOME RESPECT, SUCH THAT THE CONSEQUENCE [? CON- 
SEQUENT | MUST BE WHOLLY COMPRISED IN THE PRINCIPLE ?} 


t 


2 The impartial reader will be pleased tore- | example, from the genus to the species, there is 


collect that the work from which this extract is 
taken, is only the outline of a very extensive 
course, in which are developed by examples 
and in every way, the simple statements of the 
text. It is hardly necessary to add here by way 
of explanation what I mean by the complete or 
incomplete identity of the principle and its con- 
sequence [? consequent]. When I conclude, for 


an incomplete identity; as when, after proving 
something to be true of every polygon, I affirm 
it of the triangle in particular. An equation 
affords an example of complete identity ; and it 
is readily understood that the identity of which 
we speak is that of quantity (of the number of 
unite) and not of any other. These two ex- 
amples seem sufficient to obviate all ambiguity. 
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Treating next in order of the sciences, according to their kind, I 
designate such sciences as are occupied only with conditional truth— 
those of pure reasoning. I investigate, in a general and abstract 
way, the characters of those sciences. I then make application of 
these to the Mathematics, in their twofold division ; and it is thus I 
have determined the nature of demonstration. Iam careful besides 
to remark, that the nature of pure reasoning, properly so called, is in 
no degree dependent on the matter, and that it is peculiar to mathe- 
matics only in this sense, that these are exclusively occupied with 
reasoning, and mix up with it no propositions possessing absolute 
truth, as is done in the sciences of fact and experience. I have said 
enough, I think, to show that I did not rashly affirm, that I had in 
no way conccived the nature of demonstration from the limited point 
of view of superposition. I cannot, therefore, so far as I am con- 
cerned, allow the force of an argument which is directed only against 
those whose doctrine has that basis. 

III. One is always Iengthy in refuting a refutation. I should 
therefore do wrong were I to enlarge on anything that is not abso- 
lutcly necessary to establish the exact state of the question. I will 
not discuss opinions that do not le in my way, as those of Leibnitz, of 
the author of a Latin Dissertation printed at Berlin in 1764, of Bar- 
row, Condillac, Destutt-Tracy. It is enough that I have replicd, for 
myself and those who agree with me, to the only two arguments of 
our author, against the doctrine which I have long held. 

I will, however, add a word on the subject of a remark, which our’ 
author introduces by the statement, that it applies to all the attempts 
that have been made to establish the opinion in question. “ Granting,” 
he says, “ that all mathematical propositions may be represented by the 
formula a == a, it would not, therefore, follow that every step of the 
reasoning leading to these conclusions was a proposition of the same 
nature.” I request the author of this objection to reflect for a mo- 
ment on the sense of the word step, considered in its original as 
opposed to its figurative meaning. Undoubtedly a step of reasoning 
is nothing else than a proposition. If, therefore, it be granted that 
every proposition is represented by the formula @ =a, every step 
must also be of the same nature. 

With regard to the paper written in cipher, it certainly differs 
from what is not so written, as to the characters of each ; just as the 
most bigoted partisans of the principle of identity would not deny, 
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that the expression éwo plus two is different from the expression four. 
In both cases the sign is different; the sense we have in view is the 
same. 

IV. The preceding observations are designed to prove, that in all 
processes of reasoning (processes which the mathematics present free 
from all admixture), the conclusion is constantly deduced by virtue 
of THE PRINCIPLE OF IpENTITY. I should now say a word as to the 
ground on which I think it necessary to establish this principle on a 
solid basis, and place it beyond the reach of attack. The reason is, 
that, the moment we lose sight of it, we run the risk of confounding 
two kinds of truths, which we all know ought to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. That which it is of importance to obviate, is the uncon- 
scious transition from the relative to the absolute; in other words, a 
faulty conclusion regularly deduced from an hypothesis, and rashly 
applied to what is independent of that hypothesis. This fallacy, 
apparently a gross one, has nevertheless been committed, more than 
once, and will be so again when the circumstances are fitted to give 
rise to the error, by such as have not fully analysed the process of 
reasoning. 

In reasoning, undoubtedly, all that we have to do is to observe, 
that the conclusion is correctly deduced from the principle. But 
what is the mark by which we shall discover that the conclusion is 
correctly inferred? Those who reject the test of identity specify no 
other. And I own I cannot conceive any other which they could 
essay to place in its room. THAT TEST Is SIMPLE AND CLEAR. We 
can pause at each proposition, and consider whether it is but the 
development of a preceding; and if, through inadvertence, we step out 
of our proper field by mingling facts with hypotheses, we are forcibly 
brought back to the latter. 

If John Bernouilli and Leibnitz had distinguished their hypotheses 
with as much precision as Euler did at a later period, they would not 
have differed in opinion on the nature of the logarithms of negative 
and imaginary numbers. If Huygens had seen that the work of 
the mathematician was but the turning over and over of his own 
hypotheses, he would not perhaps have used the expression which 
Leibnitz relates of him. Leibnitz, having shown him that a mixed 
quantity of imaginary numbers could be converted into a real 
quantity, ‘‘ Huygens,” says Leibnitz, “ was so struck with it, that he 
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replied that there was something in it which is incomprehensible 
by us.’”? 

I am acquainted with a professor of logic, who in his course of 
instruction makes it a point to puzzle his pupils by questions respect- 
ing the relations of negative and positive quantities. If a paradox 
arrest them, they consider themselves forewarned tbat there can be 
nothing in the conclusion which was not explicitly contained in the 
principle; and they take care to scttle this thoroughly, in other 
words, to reduce it to terms perfectly clear; whereupon there is little 
trouble in getting quit of the difficulty. But unless we be beforehand 
fully possessed of this fandamental truth, we shall be at a loss for the 
source of the anomaly, or apparent contradiction between the con- 
clusions. 

No one has a more sincere admiration than myself of the genius of 
James Bernouilli, which he so successfully applied to the theory of 
Probabilities; and I am certainly doing no injury to his memory, 
when I adduco him as an example of the facility with which the 
mathematician, seduced by his beautiful discoveries, forgets for a 
moment the kind of truth that specially falls within his sphere. I 
have in view the concluding reflection of his Art of Conjecturing. 
From a formula (doubtless of great beauty, and showing much inge- 
nuity), by which that profound thinker estimated the probability of 
coming near the proportion of causes by multiplying effects, he 
suddenly concludes for the regularity of the laws that govern the 
universe. 

IT shall not be open to the criticism that I have taken my examples 
from the writings of mediocre reasoners; and it will be readily 
believed that if I had wished to draw from such sources, I should 
have had no difficulty in multiplying instances. 

Finally, I am accordingly of opinion, that the labourer in the 
sciences of pure reasoning should be made perfectly aware, that he 
does nothing but present his hypothesis in new aspects, and that to 
be alive to this fact is the only means of obviating dangerous errors. 


1 Whence finally this singular result seems to 
follow, that if observations on all events were 
continued through the whole of eternity (the 
last probability passing into perfect certainty), 
all things in the world would be found to hap- 
pen according to fixed reasons and a constant 


law of change; so that, even in events the most 
casual, we are constrained to admit a kind of 
necessity, and, 80 to speak, fatality. I do not 
know whether Pisto meant to maintain this, in 
his dogma of the universal restoration of things. 
—Jas. Bernouillt. 
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The doctrine I maintain, is not therefore, merely of speculative 
interest, which I could sacrifice without reluctance ; it is a practical 
rule that ought to serve as the basis of that part of logic, which is 
occupied with the species of truth in question. 

V. I will now state the ground on which, adhering firmly as I po 
TO THE PRINCIPLE OF IveNnTITY, I still believe and hope that tho 
“ifference between the excellent philosopher who rejects this prin- 
ciple and myself is only in appearance. The reason is, that we are 
agreed on the point, that definitions are the true principles of mathe- 
matics, and that the whole body of the science is founded upon them. 
That is, without doubt, the principal point. And I feel assured, that 
should this philosopher have to discuss (at greater length than his 
subject then demanded) the true character of legitimate deduction, 
he would conclude by admitting, if not the identical expressions, at 
least fundamentally the same principle that I employ. 

I perceive, indeed, both from his work and his correspondence, 
that it is the expressions which he particularly censures ; and so far 
as those are concerned, I should be very glad to adopt the change 
which he might be pleased to suggest, provided the new phrases ade- 
quately expressed my thought. 

Thus after expounding to him, in a letter, my opinions on the 
subject of the principle of identity, I added,—" The whole of this 
amounts to the statement, that the conclusion is wholly contained in 
the principle. Might we not present all mathematical propositions 
in this form: To say such a thing is to say such another thing. Mr. 
Dugald Stewart on this replics:—I am entirely at one with you, 
as to the spirit and the substance of your remarks. He who admits 
the definition or Aypothesis, cannot deny its different logical conse- 
quences, provided he is able to comprehend each step of the route by 
which the principle and the consequences are connected together. 
T au: not sure, however, but that, for the majority of your readers, 
you present that proposition in a manner too concise and figura- 
tive, when you say that the conclusion is contained in the prin- 
ciple, or that to affirm the one is to affirm the other. I think, at 
least, that there is room for the apprehension, that those expressions 
would suggest erroneous notions to such as do not observe the special 
sense which you put upon the words you employ.” I am, therefore, 
quite prepared to allow the word contained to be replaced by an equi- 
valent expression. But that word appears to me to be here used in 
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a sense familiar to logicians; for it is exactly in this sense that the 
species is usually said to be comprised in the genus." 

Another phrase upon which Mr. Dugald Stewart animadverts is 
that of identical proposition” He observes, that several good logi- 
cians have so distinguished those propositions that merely repeat the 
same word in two terms (a is a), and that they call them useless and 
nugatory. I will renounce without discussion, on the authority of 
those logicians, the expression I have adopted, although I could 
oppose authority to authority. But I am desirous of preserving a 
word which, in one way or another, expresses my thought. As 
Campbell says, the phrase “ four is four,” affords a useless and truly 
trifling proposition. But to say “twice two is four,’’ is to present 
the same idea under two aspects, and such a process is, as we know, 
very useful, I had been accustomed to call the first kind of pro- 
positions tautological, and the second zdentical. I am quite willing 
to change this mode of speech, provided I am furnished with fresh 
terms capable of being used as substitutes.® 

Finally, Mr. Dugald Stewart adds to these criticisms an observa- 
tion, which shows that one of the grounds on which he has been led 
to oppose the principle of identity is the fear of its entailing certain 
false or even dangerous consequences. He thus expresses himself 
towards the close of the letter, from which I have just cited the 
preceding observations : ‘ To all these propositions, as you under- 
stand them, I subscribe without difficulty. But is there not reason 
to apprehend, that they will give rise, in the minds of some readers, 
to ideas different from those you attach to them? And is not their 
tendency such as to give an air of paradox to a doctrine which, when. 
it is put in a plain way, leaves no room for doubt or hesitation ? How 
extraordinary is the conclusion which this use of the word identity 


1 If we are at liberty to say that the notion 
of the triangle is comprised in that of the 
polygon, we can say of certain propositions 
regarding triangles, that they are comprised 
in their analogues regarding polygons. When 
we have proved, for example, that in every 
rectilineal figure the exterior angles are equal 
to four right angles, wé shall be able to draw a 
similar inference regarding triangles. And this 
consequence may, it would seem, be said to be 
contained in its principle. 

2 Mr. Dugald Stewart xIso censures the word 
identity as being borrowed from the schoolmen ; 


but that, in my opinion, is no blot; for as 
Leibnitz said (in parody of a phrase of Virgil), 
there is gold on that dunghill. Further, in 
English we might, perhaps, dispense with the 
word, in French we cannot. Our language is 
timid, and is scared by the least neologism. 

8 N., c. 2, 1.4.—When the same term occu- 
pies the place of subject and attribute, occur- 
ring in precisely the same sense, the proposition 
is called identical, and is trifling. — Crousaz. 

N., c. 2, 1. 10.—See above, vol. iii. p. 130, n. 
2,0. 2.1. 2. 

N.,c. 2, L 25.—See above, vol. iif p. 124,1. 4. 
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has suggested to a philosopher like Diderot! ‘ Interrogate,” he says, 
“honest mathematicians, and they will admit that their propositions 
are all identical, and that so many volumes on the circle, for example, 
amount merely to the repetition, in a hundred thousand different ways, 
of the truth, that it is a figure of which all the lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference are equal. We know, therefore, next to 
nothing.” 

This last conclusion at which Diderot arrives, is the more 
extraordinary, as he who quotes it remarks, since it is precisely 
because the mathematics are occupied with conditional truth that 
they possess perfect certainty, as I have elsewhere attempted to show, 
and it is, consequently, on that account, that they eminently merit 
the appellation of science. But becauso a philosopher, such as 
Diderot, has strayed into a conclusion, which doubtless suited the 
bent of his desires, I can sce no good ground for inferring the neces- 
sity of changing a philosophical terminology that is conformable to 
truth. If the language appear paradoxical, which docs not strike 
me, it is proper to make an effort to improve it, in which I will be 
happy to co-operate. 

Throughout the whole of the volume from which I quote, there is 
no further reference to the point in dispute. I do not think, there- 
fore, that I shall be called upon to recur to it. It was not without 
regret, and a species of reluctance that I entcred upon it at all. I 
cannot conclude without once again recording the conviction, that 
the nature of the difference between us is more apparent than real, 
and mentioning that Mr. Dugald Stewart himself is of opinion that it 
regards words rather than things.—Prévost. 

P. 414, Art. II. 1. 7.—But there is another question upon which 
we differ, or at least do not express ourselves alike. I refer to the 
opinion laid down with definiteness, and couched in expressions highly 
flattering to me, in the footnote on p. 311 (233) of the second volume 
of the Elements, &c. It is somewhat singular that here also I should 
be led to think, that our difference is more in appearance than in 
reality, and that the controversy on this point is not less verbal than 
on the other, perhaps more, or at least more manifestly, so. The 
matter merits clearing up. And first of all, as I write at so great a 
distance from you, might I venture to ask you to read over again 
what I say on pages 8 and 9 of my preface to the translation of your 
first volume? You will see from it, that I make no difference between 
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us in relation to the nature of physical causes." When quoting, on 
page 311 (233) of the second volume, the two expressions you give as 
containing my views on the point, it has escaped you that the first of 
those phrases was modified by that which followed it, and which you 
have omitted. That modification is absolutely essential. “If we 
analyse the word force or energy, keeping to natural causes, we shall 
see that its meaning is, that the effect constantly follows the cause by 
some law of nature.” In my course of instruction I insist strongly on 
that definition, to which I do not think (so far as I know your opi- 
nions) you can have anything to object. It presents, in fact, the 
same characteristic of physical causes as Hume and yourself fix upon ; 
and it affords the solution, at the same time, of a difficulty of Reid, 
which is well-founded, if the characteristic be advanced as extending 
to causes universally. You do not need details and illustrations. The 
fear, however, of being obscure makes me add one word. In the month 
of March, the Mahometans watch the rising of the new moon, and as 
soon as they see it they emit a cry. The cry is indeed a sign, but 
not a cause of the appearance, which I should have before my eyes 
when I turned them towards the sky. It precedes the phenomenon, 
but not in virtue of a law. On the other hand, when a body 
approaches another that is charged with electricity, I say indifferently, 
that the one of those bodies attracts the other, or that electricity is 
the cause of the movement. The facts in this case follow one another, 
in virtue of the laws of electricity. And we are understood to 
remount, as far as we can, from cause to cause. Thus, we might 
demand the cause of electricity, as we might seck that of fever, 
which is itself the cause of delirium, &c. &c. I say, therefore, that 


1T must not, however, be understood as sub- 
scribing implicitly to all the opinions of our 
author. Ihave rostricted myself in the transla- 
tion to the exact rendering of his meaning, and 
I have not thought it proper always to place my 
own Views in opposition to his, whon, as rarely 
happens, I do not agree with him. Of this I will 
give asingleillustration. The author looks upon 
the inquiry into the cause and mechanism of 
gravitation as contrary to tho principles of 
sound philosophy. Those who are acquainted 
with the laboure undertaken and executed by 
G. L. Le Sage in that direction, are aware that 
such an inquiry is compatible with the most 
rigorous philosophical method. I am perfectly 
at one with Mr. Stewart in regard to the general 
rule to which this particular maxim is referable, 


There is a limit which philosophy ought to re- 
cognise, and beyond which it must not push its 
researches. DButI differ from our author with 
regard to the point at which that limit should 
be placed, while admitting, however, that the 
inquiry into the mechanism of gravitation has 


* proved the source of a multitude of crrors, and 


thatit is, without question, a rock which should 
be carefully shunned by those entering, for the 
first time, on the career of philosophical pursuit. 
Although the question is highly interesting in 
physics, it is less so in metaphysics, or rather 
in logic; since in the latter science it is but one 
exemplification of a rule that has numerous 
applications. On this ground, I here abstain 
from entoring on the discussion of that disputed 
point.—Prédvost 
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we are wholly at one on the nature of physical causes, provided 
you do not dispute (which I can hardly anticipate) the distinction I 
have laid down between cause and sign. The point on which we 
differ (and on which there are opposed to me, besides yourself, many 
high authorities), is a purely physical question, viz., Is the cause of 
gravitation of the number of those questions which ought to engage 
our attention? Let each of us on this point retain his own opinion. 
It is probable that that field of discussion will not involve us ina 
direct controversy, and I shall congratulate myself, if such be the 
case. I pass on to remark the difference between a law and a cause. 
A Jaw is a relation, or still better, a relation of relations—a_propor- 
tion. It is something theoretical—a generalisation ; a law cannot 
act. It is necessary, accordingly, that there should be an agent—a 
cause, in order to realize a change. Example: “ If the north pole 
of a magnet is approached by the south pole of another magnet, at- 
traction ensues.” That is a law. But that simple announcement 
produces nothing. I have now on my table two magnets. I place 
their opposite poles in antagonism; there is the cause; the attraction 
(or approach) will follow according to the law. I have ventured to 
suggest that the word agent should be more especially applied to im- 
pulsive causes, -because they are such as produce common, well ascer- 
tained, and universal phenomena. I have made the suggestion with 
an expression of doubt, and I have nothing to say against those who 
disallow its propriety. To show more fully the necessity of the dis- 
tinction of daw and cause in physics, I will make use of an example. 
A man, come from I do not know whence, sees a horse pulling a 
chariot, but he does not see the traces; with each step of the horse, 
he sees the chariot advance.’ He concludes from this that the horse 
is the cause of the motion of the chariot. He examines more closely 
and discovers the traces; he finds that the motion is to be attributed 
to impulse. All this supposes that he is acquainted with the laws of 
these facts. The horse is a cause, the trace is a more remote one. It 
is the latter I would call an agent. But for this last appellation I 
must not stand out too stoutly. With regard to the purely bypothe- 
tical fiction of Boscovich, I confess I do not see that it is of great 
weight in favour of those who censure the search after the cause of 


1It is to be understood that the process is several similar chariots, and more than once on 
frequently repeated in a uniform manner op each. 
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gravitation, I should have said more on this subject, but as it is 
entirely a physical question, it seems to me that I may refrain from 
further remark.—Prévost. 


VOL. IV 


(ELEMENTS, VOL. TIL) 


P. 3, 1. 16.—My mind, which had always been employed in that 
kind of studies, now not being able to lie wholly idle, I thought I 
could find out no better way to get rid of those troubles which op- 
pressed me than by returning again to the studies of philosophy.— 
Cicero. 

P. 10, 1. 13.— 

Catius, by friendship, by the powers divine, 
Take me to hear this learned sage of thine; 
For though his rules you faithfully express, 
This mere repeating makes the pleasure less, 
Besides, what joy to view his air and mien. 
Horace (Francis. ) 

P. 12, n. 1.—Bnt his head tapered like a cone.—Homer. 

P. 12, 1. 38.—Who always, by night and day, is able to assume 
another’s countenance, to throw kisses.—Juvenal. 

P. 14, 1, 31.—But at least, tell me, madam, by what spell your 
Clitander has the happiness so warmly to engage your affections; on 
what foundation of merit and sublime virtue in him, you ground the 
honour of your esteem. Is it by the long nail which he wears on his 
little finger, that he has acquired that esteem in your eycs which he 
now enjoys? or have you surrenderei!, with all the world of fashion, 
to the shining qualities of his blond perruque ?—Moliére. 

P. 15, n., 1. 5.—I remember hearing a member of the Institute, a 
counsellor of state, seriously say, that the nails of Bonaparte were 
perfect. Another cried out, “The hands of the First Consul are 
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charming.” “Al!” replied a youth belonging to the ancient 
noblesse, who was not yet a chamberlain, “ Pray, do not talk poli- 
tics.”— Madame de Staél. 

P. 19, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—Nothing would be easier than to compose a 
grammar and dictionary of gesture. The monks of the order of 
Citeaux were well aware of this, who, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, agreed on a certain number of signs to be used instead of 
words. It was their aim, as far as possible, to make them imitative. 
Hearing was indicated by a finger placed against the ear; sight by 
the same moved from above the eye; the opposite meanings were 
expressed by the act of closing these two organs. To close the hand 
was to receive ; to open it, fo give. To bathe was indicated by passing 
the hollow of the hand over the chest, as if it were full of water. 
The throat pressed by the hand denoted the cessation of life-—Court 
de Gebelin. 

P. 25, n., c. 1, 1. 19.—I lay it down as an axiom, that all proper 
names were at first appellatives ; otherwise they would exist without 
a reason for their existence. Accordingly, whenever we do not under- 
stand the meaning of the name of a river, mountain, wood, nation, 
canton, town, villa, we ought to conclude that we have departed from 
the original language of the country.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 29, 1. 9.—The qualifying adjective is nothing more than a sub- 
stantive word placed adjectively.— Wailizs. 

P. 34, n. 3.—Before one could think of the future, or seek to recall 
the past, it would be necessary to provide for the present; for how 
could the mind recall the one or dream of the other, while it was 
harassed by the more pressing need of providing for the future? The 
first care of men was, therefore, to concentrate their efforts in procur- 
ing what was indispensable for their present subsistence ; and such, 
accordingly, must have been the aim of their first discourse. 

Verbs, therefore, began with the imperative, or that tense which 
more than any other expresses in the briefest and readiest manner 
what must be done; for when affairs are pressing, and immediate 
performance is required, there cannot be much speaking ; and when 
in want of anything, we do not occupy ourselves with oratory. 

Thus the imperative is like the language of the dumb; not much | 
raised above mere gesture. It resembles it in being isolated, loose, 
the affair of the moment, a simple sound, as the other is a simple 

K 
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motion. It almost always consists of a single syllable. . . . . 
Ama, aime (love); dic, dis (say); fer, porte (bear), are shorter than 
any other tenses of those verbs.—Court de Gebelin. 

P. 37, 1. 15.—Grammarians supposed that we had in our language 
a great number of words of the form que, differing in signification 
from each other. Some they considered conjunctives, others compa- 
ratives, others interjections. They likewise admitted a relative que 
and gui, absolutely different from all those, since the former are inde- 
clinable, while the latter are declined, especially in Latin. 

But as the capacity of being declined is a simple accessory, it can- 
not form an adequate ground for regarding all these forms of que, 
even the relatives, as different words. Let us, therefore, say that 
there is but one word, which never varies in signification, bearing 
the definite import which attaches to the conjunction gue. By thus 
reducing the whole of these forms of que to this single principle, 
we obtain an explication of what always seemed so embarrassing 
and unsatisfactory, that is both highly simple and clear.—Court de 
Gebelin. 

P. 38, 1. 3.—The book which you sent me is highly interesting. 

The author whom you quote is an excellent judge of that matter. 

You sent me a book, and I find that the book is highly interesting. 
You quote an author, and I find that the author is an excellent judge 
of the subject in question.—Court de Gebelin. 

P. 45, n. 4, 1. 6.—We are perhaps indebted to the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, which realised all general and metaphysical entities, for not 
having in our language more of what in the ancient languages are 
called znversions. In fact, our old French authors have much more of 
it than we, and that philosophy prevailed while our language was 
being perfected under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. The ancients, 
who generalised less, and studied nature more in detail and in the 
individual, possessed a language whose style was less monotonous, and 
the word inversion would doubtless have sounded strange to them. 
You will not here object, Sir, that the peripatetic philosophy is 
that of Aristotle, and consequently the work of the ancients; for you 
will doubtless inform your pupils that our peripateticism was very 
different from that of Aristotle-—Dziderot. 

P. 48, 1. 12.—To conclude the sense with the verb is by far the 
best method, if the composition admit of it. For the force of speech 
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is in the verbs. Doubtless every verb that is not at the end causes a 
hyperbaton.— Quintilian. 

P. 48, 1. 26.—The thunderbolts of Demosthenes would not dart 
so swiftly, did not the rhythm lend to them force and speed.— 
Cicero. 

P, 51, n. 1, 1. 1.—For fools rather admire and delight in all things 
which they see lurking under inversions of words, and regard that as 
true which has power agreeably to affect the ear, and is disguised 
under a pleasing sound.—Lucretius. 

P. 51, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 14.—In giving to the construction of French, 
or to that of any other language, the epithet analogous, we suppose 
that it has more analogy, conformity, relation to nature, and that it 
is the most perfect construction ; and in applying to the construction 
of Greek and Latin the name transpositive, we let it be understood 
that the latter inverts the natural arrangement of words, that it pre- 
sents an order opposed to that of nature. It is thereby still further 
implied that there is a fixed order peculiar to nature, from which it 
can never swerve; that nature is under an infallible determination to 
follow the same route. 

But have those questions been decided? Could they be so, at 
least at the time when those peremptory designations were first im- 
posed? Was the judgment not precipitated by the difference that 
was observed between those two kinds of constructions? And might 
those names not lead into error, by insinuating that, in fact, the Latin 
reversed the order of nature, which our modern languages observed ? 
—Corrt de Gebelin. | 

P. 59, 1. 14.—It is, in general, much more simple, and consequently 
more useful, to employ in science current terms, accurately determin- 
ing the ideas that should be attached to them, than to substitute for 
them new ones, especially in those sciences which hardly or in no 
derree possess any other language besides the common, or of which 
the terms are generally known, as Metaphysics, Morals, Logic, and 
Grammar. The mass of men more easily reform their ideas than 
change their language. It is at least necessary, if we are absolutely 
obliged to create new terms, to hazard only a very smal] number at a 
time, that we may avoid repelling, by the novelty of our language, 
those we seek to instruct. We ought to pursue the same course with 
respect to a change in the language of science as in regard to our 
orthography, which, although very faulty and full of inconsistencies 
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and contradictions, cannot nevertheless be reformed except by little 
and little, and as it were by insensible degrees. Changes too ex- 
tensive and numerous, and effected at a blow, would but serve to 
perpetuate the evil they were meant to remedy. Festina lente 
(hasten slowly) should form the motto of almost all reformers.— 
D’ Alembert. 

P. 60, 1. 13.—We resemble, much more frequently than we ima@m 
gine, the person born blind, who said that he thonght the colour red 
must somehow be like the sound of a trumpet. The ground of this 
fantastical and absurd opinion is, as appears to me, not far to seck. 
The blind man had frequently heard the sound of the trumpet (with 
which he was familiar), called a striking sound ; he had also heard it 
said that the colour red (which he had never seen) was a striking 
colour. The same word (éclatant) being employed to express two 
things so different, had led him to suppose that they were analogous. 
We have in this a type of our judgments in a thousand instances, and 
a very marked example of the influence of language on the opinions 
of men.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 62, 1. 30.—When the origin of nations is so remote as 
to transcend history, the languages supply the place of old monu- 
ments. The most ancient traces of languages survive in the 
names of rivers and woods, whose designations commonly remain 
the same notwithstanding the change of inhabitants. Next to these 
are the names of human habitations, for although many villas and 
towns are named after their founders, as is very common in Germany, ' 
which was more recently civilized, yet other places have received 
their appellations from their situation, produce, and other qualities, 
and the etymology of the older places is difficult to be determined. 
The old names of families also, in which no nation of Germany is 
richer than the Frisians (West Frieslanders), conduct us to the sacred 
repositories, so to speak, of the ancient tongue. For I lay it down 
as an axiom, that all proper names were at first appellatives ; other- 
wise they would exist without a reason for their existence. Accord- 
ingly, whenever we do not understand the meaning of the name of 
a river, mountain, wood, nation, canton, town, villa, we ought to 
conclude that we have departed from the original language of the 
country.— Leibnitz. ; 

P, 64, n., 1. 4.—From the Celts, that is, the Germans and Gauls 
that had crossed over the Alps and Pyrenees, it is probable that Italy 
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and Spain received inhabitants, at a period long antecedent to those 
arrivals of the later Gauls that are mentioned by Livy. Those I 
understand to be the aborigines of Italy, that is, the inhabitants that 
were more ancient than the Greeks, Lydians, Phrygians, Phoenicians, 
and others that came by sea. For all the oldest migrations were 
made by land, and it was at a more recent period, and with difficulty, 
that a great multitude of people were transported by sea; although 
Tacitus is of the opposite opinion. Thereafter, numerous mari- 
time colonies of Greeks were founded in Italy ; hence the Latin 
tongue arose out of a mixture of Celtic and Greek. Afterwards the 
part of Italy on this side the Alps was called Gallia Cisalpina, the 
part beyond Magna Grecia; in the centre, the Latins and Tuscans, 
with their neighbours, were greatly modified by influences from 
both sides. We do not understand the ancient Etruscan, and the 
inscriptions remaining on its monuments we cannot even read.— 
Leibnitz. 

P. 72, 1. 11.—It should be observed, however, in the native words 
of our language, that there is for the most part a great harmony be- 
tween the letters and the thing signified. 

Thus thinner, shriller, deeper, duller, softer, stronger, clearer, 
fainter, and more creaking, sounds of letters not unfrequently indicate 
similar affections in the things signified, and even sometimes several 
in the same word, although a monosyllable. . . . And this indeed is 
so common, that hardly any language I know appears worthy of being 
put on a level in this respect with our own. So much is it the case, 
that not unfrequently in one monosyllabic word (of which class are 
almost all our words, if you take away flexion) forcible expression is 
given to what in other languages can hardly be expressed,,.or, if at 
all, only by composition or decomposition, or by a long periphrasis.— 
Wallis. 

P. 73, n., 1. 9.—Thus, words beginning with str indicate stronger 
power and effort in the thing signified, as strong, &c. It is no objec- 
tion to this view of the matter, that in some of these examples there 
clearly appear traces of a Latin origin, for as the English are given 
to the formation of vocables with sounds corresponding to the mean- 
ing, they are the more disposed to appropriate from other languages 
words already formed on a similar principle. 

St also indicates power, but a less degree of it, such as would be 
sufficient for the preservation of what one has acquired, rather than 
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for the addition of fresh acquisitions (as if from sto, I stand); as to 
stand, &c.} 

Thr denotes a more violent movement, as to throw, &c. 

Wr indicates a certain obliquity or distortion, as wry, &c. 

Cr indicates something broken, at least bent or displaced, as to 
crack, &c. All these seem to insinuate a breaking, or a crash, or 
creaking. 

Others in cr, as if from cruz, a cross, denote a dividing cross-wise, 
as to cross, &c. Hence Richard, king of England, was called 
crouch-backed, not because his spine was bent, but because he took a 
pride in wearing on his back the form of a cross.— Wallis. 

P. 73, n., c. 2, 1. 24.—From the very nature of sound, the letter R 
denotes violent motion, and K the final obstacle by which it is arrested. 
Thus in ruck (einen ruck thun, to cause a jerk) there is a violent for- 
ward motion, but through steps where, by any change, the motion is 
checked. So also we employ recken (to rack), when, suddenly, with 
great force and some noise, a thread or any other thing is stretched 
out, so that without the thread breaking, the impetus is stopped. It 
is thus we obtain out of a curved line a straight one, distended like 
a cord. But where breaking takes place, instcad of the letter K as 
an arrestive, S or Z follows, as the sign of the motion going on un- 
checked, and we have riss, retssen, riz. Such appear to be the prime 
sources of vocables, as soon as we penetrate to the root of word- 
making. In course of time it generally happens that the old and 
native meanings of words are changed or obscured by frequent trans- 
lations. Languages, however, did not attain their present advance- 
ment in virtue of express regulations, nor were they founded, as it 
were, by law; they sprung up in virtue of a natural impulse leading 
men to adjust sounds to the affections and motions of the mind.— 
Leibnitz. 

P. 80, 1, 28.—But on the question as to how the arts of the Greeks 
were communicated to the East, I have indulged in conjecture. I 
desire to be pardoned if, on this subject, I have yielded to slight sur- 


1 We will here cite but a single example of 
this class. It is, however, in itself a legion, 
that is st. These letters designate the property 
of being fixed, staid, remaining in a place. 
They are the movement or cry of those who de- 
sire that one should halt, rest ina place, The 
mere pronunciation of s produces a sort of hiss- 
ing round, which excites the attention of one 


going before; and the intonation ¢ following, as 
dry, brief, and definite, naturally indicates the 
fixedness of situation that is desired. 

Be that as it may, there is no European lan- 
guage in which s¢ is not the root of a multitude 
of words that are themselves regarded as primi- 
tives.—Court de Gebelin. 
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mises more than you think I ought to have done. To conjecture is 
often odious, yet, in my opinion, in its own time and place, both ne- 
cessary and useful. or, as in the investigation of questions of very 
great obscurity, hypothesis holds the first place; so, should we make 
no advance beyond it, it is proper that our conjectures be held up to 
view and made known, in order that an opportunity may be afforded 
to others either of confirming our conjecture or of adopting a new and 
different route, and thus making the nearest possible approach to the 
truth.— Bayer. 

P. 83, n., c. 2, 1. 31.—This Butta or Budda appears to have been 
either the first, or among the first, to conjoin the dogmas of the 
Grecks with the ancient superstitions and mode of living of the 
Brahmins... . 

To this conjecture of mine I add another, that, from the institutions 
of Budda and others who, about the same time, applied themselves to 
foreign studies, there doubtless arose numerous bands of disciples, by 
whose labour and united efforts that illustrious and widely-celebrated 
ancient language of the Brahmins was invented. For unless they 
were willing to employ always a foreign tongue, it was necessary 
they should bethink themselves of a new language by which they 
could designate new objects, and give expression to thoughts before 
unknown to them, and at the same time conceal from the other orders 
of India the opposition of their doctrines to the religion of their coun- 
try. The invention, however, of a language of that nature appears 
to me to be a task of so much difficulty as to require many genera- 
tions before it can be brought to perfection.—Mezmers. 

P. 87, n. 3.—I am of opinion that the basis of the Malay is mono- 
syllabic. In fact, we discover in it a great number of words of 
Chinese origin. Sanscrit words have been introduced in proportion 
as the Malays adopted Brahminism.—Langles. 

P. 99, n. 1, 1. 7.—The Reverend Benjamin Schultze, who gathered 
together a Christian congregation from the heathen at Madras, on the 
coast of Coromandel, thought the Brahmins had received those names 
of numbers from the Romans. I cannot indeed disguise the fact, that 
in certain of those names the form agrees more with the Latin than with 
the Greek; as, sapta, septem; nova, novem. We may further consider 
the principle regulating the progress of the cardinal numbers. In all 
the cardinal numbers that immediately precede the denary, the inhabi- 
‘tants of Hindostan use this mode of expression, unawt, undeviginti, 
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&c.; and, although the Greeks likewise follow a similar principle, I 
do not find that their form is the same, while between the Romans 
and Indians there is seemingly a common agreement in this respect. 
— Bayer. 

P. 100, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—But I do not find that there was any so 
great intercourse between the Romans and Indians. If some Ploca- 
mus, or any other Roman citizen, sojourned in India, that was not a 
sufficient reason why the Indians should, from a few strangers living 
among them for a short time for the purpose of trading, learn num- 
bers of foreign sound and put them in the place of their own.—Bayer. 

P. 101, n., c. 2,1. 8.—I have thought, however, that it was an 
undertaking deserving the attention of the learned, to investigate the 
routes of the arts and sciences, as it is quite manifest that these have 
travelled from race to race, going in different directions, and taking 
up their abode now with one people and then with another. The same 
nations were not always either civilised or barbarous. The credit of 
the one condition and the disgrace of the other have passed from one 
people to another. Nor did any one nation of itself find all truth, 
and make all discoveries. What a nation once discovered it did not 
even always bring to perfection, or constantly retain. The Greeks 
themselves form no exception to these general truths. If that nation, 
however, did not make the first and the most numerous discoveries, 
or refinements upon them, there is no other which can show more 
illustrious monuments, testifying to the greatness of their aims. On 
the testimony of the Greeks, we look upon the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and Indians as, in addition to themselves, learned nations. But I 
have never approved of the language of those who would refer all 
illustrious discoveries to those nations as their source, and who pro- 
claim that they possessed in every age a boundless store of knowledge. 
The cause of this exaggerated estimate is disdain of what is well 
known. Under the influence of this feeling we are led, when once 
we think of praising what we do not perfectly know, to extol it the 
more highly in proportion to our ignorance. That the Greeks were 
indebted for some discoveries to those nations I freely indeed concede. 
Yet others also allow that the same people received from the Greeks 
some discoveries, both such as were new and imperfect, as well as 
others that had been nearly brought to perfection.— Bayer. 

P. 102, n., c. 1, 1. 16.—M. La Place, who had an interest in main- 
taining the great antiquity of the Indian astronomy, and who at first 
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spoke of the mediate motions and epochs of the Hindus in the most 
favourable way, came in the end, however, to hold and publish the 
opinion, that their tables do not ascend beyond the 13th century.— 
Delambre. 

P. 102, n., c. 1, 1. 37.—The ancient reputation of the Indians, 
however, does not permit us to doubt but that they cultivated astro- 
nomy from the earliest period. When the Greeks and Arabians began 
to devote themselves to science, it was in India they sought their 
elementary information. To India we are indebted for the ingenious 
method of expressing all numbers by tens, by assigning to them at 
once an absolute and a relative value; an important refinement which 
now appears to us so simple that we hardly appreciate its merit. 
But its very simplicity and the extreme facility with which it en- 
ables us to carry on calculation, place our system of arithmetic in the 
first rank of useful discoveries. We shall appreciate the difficulty 
there was in the discovery, if we consider that it escaped the genius 
of Archimedes and Apollonius, two of the greatest ornaments of anti- 
quity.—La Place. 

P. 102, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 85.—Before the time of Alexander, the 
Hindus had neither literature nor true philosophy.—Aezners. 

P. 104, n. 2, 1.6.—Such accordingly being their habit, and as 
Alexander did not think it becoming in him to go to them, and as he 
was unwiling to compel them to do anything that was contrary to 
the practices of their country ; that he had been sent, he says, &c.— 
Strabo. 

P. 117, n. 1. 1. 22.—It is necessary, moreover, to distinguish two 
species of imitation, the one reflective and deliberate, the other 
automatic and undesigned ; the former acquired, the latter, so to speak, 
innate. The one is merely the result of the common instinct, shared 
in by a whole species, and consists in the similarity of the movements 
and operations of cach individual, all of which seem to be induced or 
constrained to act in the same way. The more stupid the individuals 
of a species are, the more perfect is the imitation which, as a species, 
they possess. A sheep does and will continue to do only what all 
other sheep have done before it. The first cell made by a bee is 
precisely similar to the last. The intelligence of the whole species 
does not surpass that of a single individual of it; and therein lies the 
difference between mind and instinct. The natural imitation possessed 
by every species is thus but a result of similarity, a necessity blinder 
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and less intelligent as it is more equally distributed. The other 
kind of imitation, which we ought to regard as artificial, can neither 
be communicated to, nor distributed over, the species. It belongs 
exclusively to the individual upon whom it is bestowed, and who 
possesses it without being able to impart it. The best instructed 
parrot will never transmit the talent of speech to its young.— 
Buffon. 

P. 118, n. 1.—As the human countenance smiles with those that 
smile, so does it weep with those that weep.—Horace. 

P. 124, n. 1.—Everything about them (women) is more expres- 
sive; they are more delicate in fibre; they possess more varying fea- 
tures, a more flexible accent, and a more artless air. Their whole 
appearance speaks more clearly to our look; all wears more markedly 
the impress of their characters, affections, and thoughts. Their mind, 
in a word, seems less invisible; and from what they appear to be, we 
judge better of what they are.—Boufflers. 

P. 126, n., c. 2, 1. 10.—I am extravagantly fond of seeing a good 
mimic. M. D’Alembert possessed that talent, and, for that reason, I 
regret the loss of his society.—Madame du Deffand. 

P. 126, n., c. 2, 1. 27.—His (Buckingham’s) special talent was that 
of hitting on the absurdities and modes of speaking of people, and 
mimicking them in their presence without their being aware of it. In 
short, he could personate all kinds of characters so happily and 
pleasingly, that one could hardly give up his society when he chose 
to be agrecable-—Count de Grammont. 

P. 143, n., c. 2, 1. 19.—It emits empty words, sound without sense, 
and imitates the steps of one walking along.— Virgil. 

P. 144, n., c. 1, 1.11.—When, by keeping company with a man, 
we enter into the affections that regulate his moral character, we 
repeat, at least summarily, the intellectual operations that gave them 
birth ; we imitate him. The persons, also, in whom we discover, in 
the highest degree, the talent of imitation, are, at the same time, those 
whose imagination enables them to put themselves in the place of 
others most promptly, easily, and completely. They are such as form 
with most power and talent those delineations of the passions, and 
even those pictures of inanimate nature, that arrest and fascinate our 
regards, only in as far as they are inspired by a species of sympathy. 
— Cabanis. 

P. 146, 1. 17.—See Works, vol. iv. p. 8, n., c. 2, 1. 1. 
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‘ P. 147, n.—For quotations, see above, vol. i. p. 65, n. 2, 1. 14, and 
n. 2, 1. 30. 

P. 149, n., J]. 12.—Moreover, by imitation alone we do and learn 
many things. The yet unconscious infant imitates whatever it either 
sces or hears, and the adult spontaneously, though unconsciously, or, 
perhaps, against his will, is so far an imitator, that he acquires the 
manners and mode of speaking of those with whom he lives. The 
child learns all its speech by imitation, otherwise, as is the opinion 
of some philosophers, it would be no better than the dumb and base 
cattle. 

There is a certain degree of affinity between this and that other kind 
of imitation, which, like madness, has sometimes seized upon and 
carried away not only individuals, but a whole people. In virtue of 
the latter kind, which acts like contagion, the various affections of 
the mind, whether sad, joyous, or ridiculous, are diffused from the 
countenance of one person over the breasts of all. Ardour for the 
fight, and a confident expectation of victory, will spread through tho 
whole line of an army, quicken their speech, and inflame many 
thousands of breasts alike, at the sight of the animated countenance 
of a leader in whom the soldiers confide; yet the same men, when 
victory has been once gained, have been known dishonourably to 
turn their backs and take to flight, unrestrained either by authority 
or violence, struck with terror at the sight of a man who might even 
be unknown to them. 

The furor also of certain fanatics is sometimes diffused in a similar 
manner, and men believing themselves sane, who despised and ridi- 
culed such folly, have themselves become participants of the madness, 
at the mere sight and hearing of those under the influence of the 
furor. 

The principle of certain nervous affections is similar, as yawning, 
hysterics, epilepsy, which are frequently propagated in a wonderful 
way by sight alone.—Gregory. 

P. 158, n. 1, 1. 1.—Because the greatest stage, as it were, for an 
orator appears to be that of a public assembly, he is naturally stimu- 
lated by it to a more adorned style of eloquence. For a multitude 
has such influence that, as the player on the flute cannot play with- 
out his flute, so the orator cannot rise to eloquence without a nume- 
rous audience.—Cicero. 

P. 158, n. 2, c 2, 1. 3.—Why should I say anything more of action 
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(delivery) itself, which is to be regulated by motion of body, by ges- 
ture, by look, and by modulation and variation of the voice, and the 
great power of which, alone and by itself, the trivial art of actors and 
the stage prove ?—Cicero. 

P. 159, n. 1, 1. 1.—Some are greatly moved by splendour of 
diction, and, with animated countenance and mind, pass over to the 
feeling of the speaker,—throwing themselves into such attitudes as 
the effeminate and those who are mad by command are wont to do, 
at the sound of the Phrygian pipe.—Seneca. 

P. 159, n. 2.—But for the few of strong head, refined taste, and 
exquisite sense, and who, like you, gentlemen, reckon little upon tone, 
gesture, and the empty sound of words, there must be provided 
matter, thoughts, reasons, and these skilfully presented, happily 
blended and arranged. It is not enough to strike the ear and satisfy 
the eye; it is necessary to act on the soul and touch the heart by 
speaking to the mind.— Buffon. 

P. 170, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—Here also [may be mentioned] the comic 
poet (as if the light of truth were not wanting to the splendour of 
genius), who, in a dialogue between one old man and another, made 
the one ask,—Hast thou so much leisure, apart from thine own affairs, 
as to concern thyself about matters that in no way belong to thee ? and 
the other says in reply,—I am a man, I deem nothing human foreign 
from me; at which the whole theatre, it is said, filled with the 
simple and unlearned, broke forth in applause. Thus the fellowship 
of human minds naturally so touched the feelings of all, that there 
was no man there who did not feel himself the brother of every other. 
— Augustin. 

P. 171, 1. 4.—Sometimes a play which is showy in common places, 
and in which the characters are well given, though it be devoid of 
elegance, force, and art, gives the people much higher pleasure, and 
more effectually arrests their attention than verses without matter, 
and harmonious trifles.—Horace. 

P. 180, n. 1, 1. 12.—Reclaiming against them from within, like 
the absurd [placeless] Eurycles.—Plato. 

P. 180, n., c. 2, 1. 12.—He is nowhere who is everywhere.— 
Seneca. 

P. 186, 1, 33.—The nature of the body in which the mind is placed 
is of great moment; for many things proceed from the body that have 
the power of sharpening the mind; many that blunt it.—Cicero, 
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P. 187, n. 2, 1. 11.—Red-haired, black-mouthed, short-legged, 
one-eyed, it will be a wonderful thing, Zoilus, if thou art good.— 
Martial. 

P. 187, 1. 20.—We stopped close to the university to look at some 
advertisements of books, that had just been put up at the gate. There 
were several people reading them besides ourselves; and I observed 
among them a little man who was giving his opinion on the works 
advertised. I remarked that lhe was most attentively listened to, 
and I judged at the time that he thought himself deserving of a hear- 
ing. He appeared to be vain, and was decisive in his statements, as 
most little men are.-—From Gil Glas. 

P. 197, n., 1. 11.—I must confess with shame that the impression 
I received from those masterpieces of art was fecble in comparison of 
what I saw was experienced by some true amateurs and by artists. 
At first view I am a little short-sighted, which is a very great dis- 
advantage; but afterwards I was strongly inclined to the belief that 
the habit of thinking somewhat deeply, finding employment for all 
the faculties of the mind within one’s-self, concentrating the mind, so to 
speak, on itself, is, up to a certain point, hostile to, or exclusive of, 
that sensibility which the arts of design demand. <A metaphysician 
will hardly make a superior artist, or a superior artist a good meta- 
physician. ‘The latter is an inward man, who sees but what is within 
himself, whose eyes, if I may so speak, are turned inwards. The 
artist and amateur are, on the contrary, all eyes and cars; their 
mind is spread outwards; colours, forms, situations, are what strike 
unceasiugly, while the philosopher is occupied only with resemblances, 
differences, generalities, abstractions. 

Whether this opposition of the spirit and taste for the fine arts, 
with the metaphysical and philosophical spirit, be general or not, I 
avouch that to a certain extent it exists at least in me. Paintings 
afford me: but little pleasure.—Morellet. 

P. 201, n., c. 2, 1. 8.—It is, as you say, very difficult to correct the 
opinions of your analysts regarding the existence of God and his 
worship, not because there is any lack of solid reasons for insuring 
conviction, but because men of that class, while they think their 
genius is of a high order, are frequently less guided by reason than 
others; for that part of the mind, to wit, the imagination, which is 
most of all exercised in mathematics, is rather hurtful than helpful 
in metaphysical speculations.—Descartes. 
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P. 204, 1. 3.—But we ought to confide more in the algebraic cal- 
culus than in our own judgment.—Luler. 

P. 206, 1. 5.—I doubt not but that I have solved the noble pro- 
blem, which is, given a disease to discover the remedy. And now 
I have finished my work.—Pitcairn. 

P. 223, 1. 12.—The poet’s mind is not easily moved to covetous- 
ness; fond of verses, he studies these alone; he laughs at a 
the abscondings of slaves, fires, &c.—JZorace. 

P, 224, n. *—Never does a love of poesy or poets fall to the sis 
of a mean and low mind; it follows the most divine minds, and is 
their almost perpetual companion.—Joseph Scaliger. 

P. 226, n. 1.—Sir, it is not because I am his father, but I may 
say that I have good grounds for being satisfied with him. He never 
had a lively imagination, nor that fire of spirit which we observe in 
some; but that I always looked upon as a happy presage of his judg- 
ment. Thatslowness of comprehension, that sluggishness of imagina- 
tion, is the mark of a good judgment, to be developed by and by.— 
Moliére. 

P, 234, 1. 12.—Of this society, the gayest, the most animated, the 
most pleasing in his gaiety, was D’Alembert. After spending the 
morning in algebraic calculations, and in solving dynamical and 
astronomical problems, he left his study, like a youth let loose from 
school, and sought any sort of amusement; and so lively and plea- 
sant was the turn which that mind so luminous, profound, and solid 
then took, that you forgot the philosopher and savant in the man. 
This unaffected cheerfulness had its source in a mind at once pure, 
free from passion, self-contented, and daily experiencing the gratifica- 
tion flowing from the discovery of some new truth, the recompense 
and crown of his labour; a privilege belonging exclusively to the 
exact sciences, and which no other kind of study can fully secure.— 
Marmoniel. 

P, 238, n. 8, 1.3.—They (women) are admitted to possess all 
talents except invention. This is the opinion of Voltaire, one of 
those who have shown them most justice, and who knew them best. 
But this opinion appears to me to be véry doubtful. If we compare 
the number of women who have received a careful and complete 
education, with the number of men who have had the same advan- 
tage, or if we examine the very small number of men of genius who 
have risen into eminence of themselves, we shall see that the constant 
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experience alleged in favour of that opinion cannot be regarded as a 
proof.—Condorcet. 

P. 241, n., c. 2, 1. 18.—Those preceptors deserve worst of youths, 
who either teach no rules, or at least immediately throw them aside, 
and boastfully promise that a knowledge of construction can be 
acquired by the practice of speaking. Jor they, who do not know the 
rule, even although they read the examples in the authors of the 
language, do not nevertheless venture to speak, because they have no 
certain rule in accordance with which they can arrange the composi- 
tion of the words. Wherefore there ought to be the public appotnt- 
ment of penalties against teachers who despise rules, for care must be 
given by all means to detain youth in the study of the art itself, until 
they become perfect grammarians, master-builders in the art of com- 
position, and finished masters.—Melanchthon. 

P. 242, n., c. 2, 1. 7.—The search after abstract and speculative 
truths, principles, axioms of science, everything of the nature of 
generalisation, lies beyond the province of women. Their studies 
should relate to practice; it is their part to make application of the 
principles which man has discovered, and to make observations that 
may lead men to the establishment of principles. The whole reflec- 
tions of women, in as far as these do not immediately relate to their 
duties, should refer to the study of men or to the pleasures of taste; 
for works of genius exceed their capacity, nor have they sufficient 
precision of mind and patience to succeed in the exact sciences; and 
with regard to the physical sciences, it is for the sex that is most 
active, most progressive, that embraces at a glance the greatest 
number of objects, that possesses the highest energy and exercises it 
the most, to judge of the relations of sensible objects, and of the laws 
of nature... 2... The art of thinking is not foreign from women, 
but they should merely glance at the sciences of reasoning. Sophie 
thinks, but does not retain much. She makes greatest progress in 
the science of morals and in matters of taste; as for physics, she but 
retains some idea of the general laws and of the system of the 
universe.—Tousseau. 

P, 243, n., c. 2, 1. 10.—Foreigners cannot acquire a perfect acquaint- 
ance with those Gallicisms, except by a profound study of the language, 
and by a continued habit of living among persons who speak with 
propriety. Zhe world of quality gave currency to those acceptations 
of words, and it is from the happy use of them that we discover those 
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who have been in the habit of mixing in it. Madame de Sévigné 
abounds in such Gallicisms, which give to her letters an inexpressible 
charm.—Suard. 

Pp. 224, 1.4.—A president came to see me, with whom I have some 
business, which I am endeavouring to settle, to hasten my return as 
much as I can. There was along with him a son of his wife, who 
was twenty years of age, and whose countenance struck me as being, 
without exception, among the most pleasing and handsome I had 
ever seen. I said that I had seen him when he was five or six years 
old, and that I was surprised how one could grow up, like M. de 
Montbason, in so short a time. With that there proceeds a frightful 
voice from that handsome face, which casts in my teeth with an 
absurd air, the saying, Ill weeds grow apace. Forthwith to my eyes 
he looked a monster. If he had struck me on the head with a club, 
he could not have given me greater pain. I swore I should never 
trust to physioonomy more.—Maudame de Sévigné. 

P, 249, 1. 2.—A desire to know more than is necessary is a species 
of intemperance. Furthermore, the undue prosecution of liberal 
studies makes men intolerable, wordy, absurd, self-sufficient, and little 
disposed to acquire a knowledge of what is necessary, sceing they are 
furnished with what is superfluous.—Seneca. 

Pp. 249, 1. 8.—A great memory means a great power of embracing 
at once, and in rapid succession, many different ideas. This facility 
is unfavourable to the calm comparison of a small number of ideas, 
which the mind ought, so to speak, to contemplate without wavering. 
That, in my opinion, is the reason why judgment and a great me- 
mory are so rarely found together. A head stored with a vast 
number of things that are totally unlike, resembles a library of odd 
volumes. It is like one of those German compilations, bristling all 
over, without judgment or taste, with Hebrew, Arabic, Greck, and 
Latin, which, already of great bulk, are still being enlarged, will 
continue to increase, and fhus go on from bad to worse; or one of 
those magazines filled with analyses and criticisms of works which the 
reviewer did not understand; warehouses of mixed goods, the list of 
which alone is properly his; or a commentary, where we often meet 
with what we do not seek, rarely with that of which we are in quest, 
the things we really need being almost always mislaid amid the heaps 
of trifles.— Diderot. 

P. 250, motto.—The actions of the brutes form, perhaps, one of 
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the most profound abysses which our reason essays to fathom ; and I 
feel surprised that so few are aware of this fact.—Bayle. 

P. 254, n., 1. 18.—But how does our will draw all those nerves ? 
By means of an agent, in appearance the simplest, the least material 
that can be, and which is, in some sort, intermediate between body 
and mind—a liquid with which the nerves are filled, and which we 
call animal spirits. We should look upon them as a very light 
ethereal liquid, composed of molecules, gathered together by their 
resemblance (or affinity), so as to attract each other, as the loadstone 
attracts iron; and so fine. that the most powerful microscopes have 
as yet failed to render them visible. It is by a train of those spirits 
that the nerves become the scat of sensation and motion, as we have 
already said. 

Those animal spirits are not contained in the nerves alone; they 
likewise occupy the cavities of the brain, the spinal marrow, and 
the muscular fibres. They are without doubt elastic, according to 
the opinions of the most eminent natural philosophers, and, conse- 
quently, susceptible of rarefication, and of filling a much larger space 
than in their ordinary state. But when the animal spirits contained in 
the nerves chance to expand, the nerves themselves must necessarily 
be enlarged ; consequently, they must also contract. In contracting, 
they raise up the diaphragm and the other muscles to which they are 
attached; these latter elevate the chest, and thence arises the whole 
process of breathing on occasion of the will. 

The reader will find more ample details as to the animal spirits, 
their existence, their different kinds, and the manner in which they 
move, in the Anatomical Essays of a celebrated man (M. Licutaud), 
who is deserving of the elevated position he has recently reached.— 
Court de Gebelin. 

P. 261, n., c. 1, 1.1.—The most remarkable thing of all is the 
sight of the hen, when having hatched ducklings from eggs placed 
under her, she, in the first place, is uncertain about the brood being 
her own; then anxiously calls together her doubtful progeny ; and, 
lastly, is seen lamenting round the pond, where the ducklings, by 
natural impulse, are diving beneath the water.—: Pliny. 

P. 267, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—There is something admirable in the ordi- 
nary means men take to prevent themselves from falling; for no 
sooner does the body tend to fall over on one side, than is the equili- 
brium re-established by an instantaneous counter-motion. This is 
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commonly attributed to a natural instinct, but it must necessarily be 
ascribed to an art perfected by practice. 

Children in their earliest years know nothing of this art; they 
acquire by little and little a perfect mastery of it, because they are 
perpetually called on to practise it. So familiar does the practice be- 
come, that in course of time it is performed almost without thinking, 
just as a musician plies his fingers, according to the rules of his art, 
while he is hardly conscious of bestowing any attention on their 
movements,—Gravesande. 

P. 271, n. 3, 1. 6.— 

What taught the parrot to ery, Hail ? 
What taught the chattering pic his tale ? 
Hunger, that sharpener of the wits, 
Which gives ev’n fools some thinking fits. 
Persius (Drummond.) 

P. 271, n. 3, 1. 12.—Nor are rewards of less importance in the 
management of animals; for a person proffcring food to a hungry 
animal will obtain from it what otherwise he could never have 
extorted. Food is the great instrument to be given in abun- 
dance when the animal obeys, to be withheld when it refuses:— 
Letbnitz. 

P. 272, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—-The mule of the philosopher Thales, being 
Jaden with salt, and having to cross a brook, plunged in with its 
load to lighten it, having once before fallen in by accident and 
found that such was the result. Afterwards, however, when laden 
with wool, it did not repeat the process. 

How can all those things be done without rienitalt discourse and 
ratiocination, conjunction, and division? To fail of observing that is 
to show a lack of these qualities.—Charron. 

P. 276, 1. 7.—Imitations of human life.—Avvstotle. 

P. 279, n,, c. 1, 1. 7.—Finally, this doctrine of automata is the 
one which M. Pascal most esteemed in the philosophy of Descartcs.— 
Baillet. 

P. 279, n., c. 1, 1. 20.—See above, vol. i. p. 375, 1. 18. 

P. 279, n., c. 2, 1. 17.—They (the lower animals) have apparently 
eaten the forbidden hay.—Malebranche. 

P. 279, n., c. 2, 1. 26.—This opinion (Descartes’) regarding ani- 
mals is a debauch of reasoning.—La Motte. 

P. 285, n., c. 1, 1. 7.—There have been men without arms, in 
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whose case the defect of organisation was compensated for by a won- 
derful dexterity of feet, shoulders, &c. Ambroise Paré mentions a 
man of forty years of age, without arms, to be seen at Paris, and who, 
by means of his shoulders, head, and neck, performed the part of 
hands; he committed robbery and murder, and was hanged.—Notice 
of the Works of Gaspar Schott. 

P, 285, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—For when he had seated himself in a higher 
position, on a level with the surface of the table on which his food 
was placed, he took hold of a knife with his feet, cut a loaf and the 
rest of his food. Then, using his feet as hands, he reached drink to 
his mouth. After finishing his meal, he drew, with his feet, in our 
presence, Latin and German characters so uncommonly elegant, that 
we carried with us copies of them. At our request ho made pens 
very well suited for writing with, which he gave us as presents.— 
Camerartus. 

P. 290, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—Analogy is founded on the probability that 
like things have causes of the same kind, and produce the same effects. 
The more perfect the similarity, the greater the probability. Thus 
we judge with perfect assurance, that beings provided with similar 
organs, executing similar functions and communicating with cach 
other, experience similar sensations, and are actuated by like desires. 
The probability that those animals whose organs approach in likeness 
to our own, experience analogous sensations, though somewhat infe- 
rior to that relative to individnals of our own species, is still extremely 
great; and it has required all the influence of religious prejudice to 
lead some philosophers to think that animals are pure automata. The 
probability of the existence of sensation decreases in proportion as the 
similarity of the organs with ours diminishes; but it is always very 
strong, even as regards insects. When we sce insects of the same 
species perform highly complex operations, in precisely the same man- 
ner, from generation to generation, and that without instruction, we 
are induced to believe that they act by a species of affinity analogous 
to that which unites the molecules of crystals, but which, being fused 
with the sensation attached to every animal organisation, produces, 
with the regularity of chemical combinations, combinations much 
more wonderful. This mingling of elective affinities with sensation 
might perhaps be named animal affinity. Although there subsists a 
great analogy between the organization of plants and animals, it does 
not appear to me to be sufficient to warrant us in extending to vege- 
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tables the faculty of sensation; while, on the other hand, there is 
nothing to authorise the denial of it.—LZaplace. 

P, 295, n., c. 1, 1. 12.—The brutes conclude from singulars to uni- 
versals, from the sight of one man they know all men, &c.—Charron. 

P. 295, n., c. 2, 1, 21.—M. Fred. Cuvier, who examined with great 
care the young orang-outang that was brought to Europe alive, 
establishes the point that he is capable of generalising and abstract- 
ing by the power of reasoning.—Chev. de Lamarck. 

P. 296, 1. 19.—Although the difficulties that encompass all these 
questions should leave some field of dispute as to the difference be- 
tween man and the animals, there is another specific quality which 
distinguishes man, and concerning which there can be no room for 
controversy, that is, the power of progressing towards perfection; a 
faculty which, with the help of circumstances, develops in succession 
all the others, and is found among us both in the species and in the 
individual; while, on the other hand, an animal is, at the end of a 
certain number of months, that which it will be all its lifetime; and 
its species, at the end of a thousand years, what it was the first year 
of the thousand.—Rousseau. 

P. 297, 1. 3.—We must distinguish two kinds of perfectibility, the 
one barren and limited to the education of the individual, and the 
other productive, extending over the entire species, and as far as it is 
cultivated by the institutions of society. None of the animals is sus- 
ceptible of the latter kind of perfectibility, they are to-day what they 
have been, what they always will be, and nothing more; because, as 
their education is purely individual, they can but transmit to their 
offspring what they themselves inherited from their parents. Man, 
on the other hand, receives instruction from all ages, he gathers to- 
gether all the instructions of other men, and is able, by a judicious 
employment of his time, to take advantage of every moment of the 
education of his race, in order daily to advance its perfection. What 
regret, then, ought we not to feel when we recall those disastrous 
ages in which barbarism not only arrested our progress, but drove us 
back to the state of imperfection from which we had emerged ! 
Without these unfortunate vicissitudes the human race might have 
marched on, and would still be constantly progressing towards that 
glorious perfection, which is the most splendid mark of its superiority, 
and which alone can constitute its happiness.—Buffon. 

P. 299, n., c. 1, 1. 21.—TIt cannot, then, be denied that the brutes 
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possess perception, memory, judgment, and habit; and habit itself is 
nothing else than a judgment that comes to us so readily from having 
been frequently repeated, that we act upon it before we are aware. 
that it has been formed in the mind. It appears to us even that the 
same faculties we perceive in children are observable in brutes; the 
only difference being that the child improves his condition, and im- 
proves it in proportion as he learns to speak; that is, as he forms 
general ideas from individual sensations, and as he learns to express 
abstract ideas by conventional signs. It is, besides, only at this epoch 
that his remembrance of facts becomes distinct. Historical memory 
and reasoning have the same origin and instrument; that instrument 
is abstract language. 

How is it that the animal is not susceptible of the same advance- 
ment as the child? How is it that it never attains to abstract terms, 
nor reflection, nor a detailed remembrance of facts, nor a series of 
complex reasoning, nor the transmission of acquired experience ? or, 
which is the same thing, why does each individual find its intelligence 
enclosed jn limits so narrow, and why is it compelled to keep turning 
round in precisely the same circle as the individuals of its species that 
have gone before it? We shall sce in the article Animal that the 
grand differences which distinguish the species, are quite sufficient to 
explain the differences of their faculties; but is there any difference 
of that sort which can explain the vast distance existing, as far as 
concerns intelligence, between man and the most perfect of the ani- 
mals, whilst their organisations correspond so nearly ?—Cuvier. 

P. 304, l. 28.—To prepare for examination, and interrogate one 
born blind, would have been an occupation not unworthy of the 
united talents of Newton, Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz.—Diderot. 

P. 338, 1. 30.—Others of the deaf I did not endeavour to teach to 
speak, but only to enable them moderately to understand what is writ- 
ten, ..nd, to some extent, to express their own thoughts in writing,-— 
attainments which they speedily made, besides acquiring an acquaint- 
ance with numerous objects, much beyond what was to be looked for 
in persons placed in their circumstances, and giving plain proofs of a 
capacity which, if more fully cultivated, always by writing, would 
have made still higher acquirements.— Wallis. 
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P. 373, n. A, 1. 12.—When one sees a man, it behoves him imme- 
diately to imagine himself with nose, hair, countenance, forehead, and 
accent like the person, and then whatever affections and thoughts in 
that state of consciousness occur to him, he concludes that they are 
proper to that man, whom he thus contemplates by imagination. 
This process is not without ground in reason and experience ; for the 
mind forms the body, and forms it according to the innate affections, 
and by it gives expression to them.—Campanella. 

P. 374, 1. 20.—This curious book (Gaffarel’s) was thrice issued 
from the press within six months ; twice at Paris, and once in another 
unnamed city of France.—Leo Allatius. 

P, 375, n. C, 1. 18.—See above, vol. i. p. 592, 1. 20. 

P. 378, n. D, 1. 6.—Nature, which has given the capacity of tears, 
confesses that she has bestowed the tenderest heart on man. This is 
the best part of our power of feeling.—Juvenal. 

P. 378, n. D, 1.11.—I do not think that facetus means merely 
that which excites laughter; for, in that case, Horace would not have 
said that the kind of poetry called facetum was given by nature to 
Virgil. I consider the term to refer more to grace and refined ele- 
gance.— Quintilian. 

P. 378, n. D, ]. 26.—I am of opinion that, for irony and dissimu- 
lation, Socrates far excelled all others in the wit and genius which 
he showed. This kind of humour is very refined.—Cicero. 

P. 378, n., c. 1, 1. 5.—And this too should be observed, that every- 
thing that is ridiculous is not facetum (witty). For what can be so 
ridiculous as a buffoon ? &.—Cicero. 

P. 379, 1. 1.—Now and then that of a graceful rallier who curbs 
the force of his pleasantry, and weakens it on purpose.—Horace. 

P. 379, n. H, 1. 1.—There can be no doubt that it is by touch we 
obtain our notions of distance; when the blind patient of Cheselden 
recovered his sight, all objects appeared to him to be in his eyes, at 
least so it is said. But the perceptions that may arise from touch, so 
far as they relate to the forms of bodies, depend not only on the sensi- 
bility of the organs, but also on their structure, on their mechanism. 
In this respect, the superiority of man over the majority of the animals 
isimmense. It is easy to explain how experience enables man to 
observe and distinguish the forms of bodies; he has the power of 
fecling them by all his senses, and he can in infancy, without danger, 
owing to the surveillance and protection of his parents, inform him- 
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self regarding them by repeated trials. The animals whose claws 
are enveloped in horn, and whose bodies are clothed with thick 
teguments, and who are almost entirely left to themselves from the 
first moment of their existence, do not come under this theory; and 
we find numerous mammiferous animals, as well as many birds in that 
condition, which yet perccive distances with at least as much accuracy 
as ourselves. It was, therefore, important to investigate the origin 
of those perceptions. With that design I have joined together a 
variety of observations, which demonstrate that, in a great many in- 
stances, the phenomenon ts INSTINCTIVE 3 for many animals, on first 
opening their eyes to the light, see in succession objects out of their eyes, 
and even at their real distance ; they fice from them, shun them, and 
conduct themselves in regard to them, precisely as tf their experience 
had been perfected by prolonged usage. The nature of this memoir 
does not permit my entering in detail on those observations, which I 
will make public some time hence in a work specially devoted to the 
investigation of the origin of the actions of animals.—/rederic 
Cuvier. 

P. 381, n. F, 1. 28.—Of all those insects, the bee is the one whose 
instinct is the most perfect, the only one which has no carnivorous 
propensities, and whose existence is a blessing to nature; the others 
are born for destruction. It appears, on the contrary, to be formed to 
secure the fecundation of vegetables, by transporting from one to 
another the pollen of their flowers, which the winds of themselves 
would not have scattered with equal certainty. 

Although the instinct of those insects is subjected to a uniform law, 
there are, nevertheless, extraordinary cases in which, for the safety of 
their race, they vary their procedure. The Author of nature foresaw 
those particular circumstances, and has permitted the instinct to be 
modified by them, as far as that was necessary to the permanence of 
the societies which it had formed. It is thus that, in order to repair 
tue loss of female bees, the only hope of their societies, it teaches the 
neuter bees to transform the larva of an individual of their species, 
which is not more than three days old, into a larva of a queen or 
female ; it is thus, also, that the species of solitary bee (osmie du 
pavot), which clothes the interior of the habitation of its offspring 
with a hanging formed of rounded bits of the petals of the wild poppy, 
employs for the same purpose, when deprived of the poppy, the petals 
of the flower rapeseed. On those occasions, it is manifest that the in- 
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ternal feeling which guides the insect consciously adapts itself to the 
necessity. 

The societies of which we have as yet spoken are all of them com- 
posed of individuals of the same species; but two sorts of ants, called 
by the names ruddy and sanguine, present, in this aspect, a very ex- 
traordinary fact, the observation of which is due to M. Huber, the 
son. The societies of those insects are mixed; we find among them, 
besides the three ordinary classes of individuals, neuters sprung from 
one or even two other species of ants, carried off from their homes in 
the larva or chrysalis state. The neuters of the ruddy species con- 
stitute a nation of warriors, and hence the names of Amazons, 
Legionaries, under which M. Huber has designated them. As soon 
as the heat of the day begins to decline, if the weather is favourable, 
and regularly at the same hour, at least during several consecutive 
days, those ants leave their nests, advance in close column, and in 
greater and less numbers, according to the population, direct their 
march towards the ant-hill which they mean to invade, force an en- 
trance in face of the resistance of the occupiers, seize with their jaws 
the larve or nymphs of the neuter ants of the place, and transport 
them, in the same order as they advanced, to their own domicile. 
Other neuter ants of the conquered race, born among those warriors, 
and sometimes also carried forcibly off in the state of larvee from their 
native soil, take charge of the larva newly imported, as well as of 
the posterity of their spoilers. Those foreign ants, which M. Huber 
compares to negro slaves and helots, belong to the two species which, 
inmy history of those insects, I have called the dark ash-coloured and 
the miners. 

The amazons lay hold indifferently of either of those species. I 
witnessed one of their military excursions in the year 1802. The 
army traversed one of our great routes, occupying the breadth of the 
way with a front of about two feet. I attributed these movements to 
a forced emigration. Meanwhile, from the form of the species, I had 
already suspected, before M. Huber published his narrative, that its 
habits were peculiar. I have since discovered this ant in the woods 
around Paris, and all the facts alleged by that naturalist have been 
verified. I will now endeavour to give an explanation of them, and 
to show that they are in harmony with the other laws already known. 
The neuter ants carried off by the warriors of the tribe of amazons 
are merely expatriated, and their condition is in no way changed. 
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Always free, always destined for the same employment, they find in 
another family the objects that would have attached them to their 
own, and even young of their own species, which they rear as well as 
those of their victors. Do not several of our domestic birds afford us 
examples of similar adoptions, and do we not sce them mistaken in 
the object of their maternal affection? The neuter ants are neither 
slaves nor helots. In order to diminish certain races and propagate 
others, nature, always faithful to the principle of action and reaction, 
intended that numerous animals should live at the expense of certain 
others. The multiplied species of insects furnish us with abundant 
proof of this position. It is thus that among bees, those that form 
the nomad class deposit their eggs in the cells which the other bees 
have prepared for their young, and the provision which the latter class 
had amassed becomes the prey of the posterity of the nomads. These 
sorts of thefts would have proved insufficient for insects which, like the 
amazonian ants, are united in great corporations ; the provisions would 
speedily have become exhausted. The only sure protection against 
this was to appropriate for themselves the individuals that gather the 
harvest, and so to profit not merely by the labours of a day, but of a 
lifetime. Moreover, it was physically impossible for the amazonian 
ants, from the construction of their jaws and the accessory parts of 
their mouth, to prepare habitations for their family, to procure food 
for it, and to bring it up. Their large jaws, of a hook-like form, 
announce that they are destined only for the fight. Their socicties 
are not numerous, whereas those of the dark ash-coloured ants and 
the miners are very abundant in our climate. By their parasitical 
habits, those amazonian ants throw an obstacle in the way of the too 
wide spread of the latter, and re-establish the equilibrium. 

From all that I have now laid down, I experience gratification in 
inferring that the laws which regulate the societies of insects, those 
even that appear to be most anomalous, constitute a system connected 
by the profoundest wisdom, and established from the first. My mind 
is elevated in religious awe to that Eternal Reason, who, by bestowing 
existence on so many diverse beings, designed to perpetuate their 
generations, by means certain and invariable in their execution, 
concealed from our feeble intelligence, but always admirable.—- 
Latreille. 

P. 384, 1. 41.—See Works, vol. iv. p. 288, 1. 2. 
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P. 386, n. H, 1.36.—We must wholly steer clear of the vulgar 
error, that a rational soul cannot inhabit a body which is unlike our 
own. This belief has led almost all nations, and also some philoso- 
phers, to ascribe the human form to the gods. But who does not see 
that it arises from weakness and prejudice? Nor is the other con- 
viction better founded, which attributes pre-eminent beauty to the 
human body, since this depends entirely on opinion and custom, and 
that affection which a provident nature has implanted in all animals, 
whereby they are most attached to their own kind. Those convic- 
tions, however, prevail so far that, Iam persuaded, we could not look 
without a feeling of disgust on any animal which should be very un- 
like man, and should, at the same time, manifest the powers of reason 
and speech. For if we but imagine or picture to ourselves a creature 
which, in other respects like a man, has a neck of four times the usual 
length, and circular eyes, and double the usual space between, we 
shall have a form which we cannot look upon without aversion, though 
no reason can be given why we think it deformed.— Huygens. 

P. 387, ]. 4.—The ape, the vilest beast, how like to us !—Ennius. 

P. 387, n. I, 1. 9.—There is a part of our body the sound state of 
which isa condition of thought ; we think but with that organ, as we 
see but with the eye. Let it be observed that that is simply a fact 
of natural history, which has nothing in common with the metaphy- 
sical system named Maiterialism,—a system the flimsincss of which is 
increased by the circumstance that we have as yet much less know- 
ledge of the essence of matter than of the conscious subject, and 
which, consequently, throws light on none of the difficultics attend- 
ing that profound mystery. 

The nature of the sensitive and intellectual principle does not lie 
within the province of natural history ; but the inquiries as to the 
point of the body at which the physical agents that are the occasion 
of sensation come into contact with it, and as to the point at which 
those agents that produce voluntary movements take their rise, in 
order that those sensations and movements may take place, are ques- 
tions of pure anatomy. It is this common point, the term of our pas- 
sive relations, and the source of our active relations with external 
objects, which is denominated the seat of the soul, or sensorium 
commune. 


The conclusion is obvious that the sensorium of which we are in 
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quest must lie in the brain. But it is not so easy to determine the part 
of the brain which is specially set apart for this important function. 
That organ, the activity of which is totally suspended on the slightest 
compression, may lose considerable portions of its substance without 
any observable enfeebling of its functions. It is not, therefore, the 
entire brain which constitutes the sensorium commune, but only 
certain of its parts. The question is, Which are those ? 

Here experience can conduct us but a little way. Wounds that 
penctrate deeply into the substance of the brain, produce disorders of 
the animal economy, both too violent and too sudden to allow us to 
discriminate with precision the effects proper to each. 

It has been believed, indeed, that injuries of the cerebellum arrested 
the vital and involuntary motions, such as those of the heart, and that 
injuries received by the brain exercised their principal influence on 
the animal and voluntary movements; but this observation is not 
confirmed. Recourse has thus been necessarily had to reasoning, and 
hence the diversity of opinions. 

It was natural at first to seek this central point in some place at 
which the nerves seemed to meet together; but as there is no such 
point, and as the eye can trace the nerves only up to points still 
remote from each other, imagination has traced the remainder of their 
course. Some accordingly have supposed that they all reached the 
cerebellum ; others have fixed their termination point in the pineal 
gland, and others in the corpus callosum. 

Descartes took the side of the pineal gland, and has rendered 
that little body celebrated ; but there is little probability that it 
should discharge functions so high, because it is subject to frequent 
changes, and almost always contains stony concretions. Bontekoe (?), 
Lancisi, and Lapeyronie are advocates of the corpus callosum; but 
that part is wanting in all non-mammiferous animals, and we must 
suppose the sensortum commune to be an essential part, and the last 
to disappear or change its form. . 

The same objection holds against the septum lucidum of Digby. 

Lastly, with regard to the cerebellum, the claims of which have 
been upleld by Drelincourt, there is this grand difficulty, that it is 
almost the only part of the brain to which we do not clearly see any 
nerve pass. 

Nor can we regard with more favour any double part as the seat of 
the mind, such as the corpora striata, for which Willis has declared ; 
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and the two grand hemispheres, or rather their medullary part, called 
the oval centre, and defended by Vieussens. J’urthermore, Semmer- 
ing appears to us to have perfectly established the position, that no solid 
part is fitted for this important function. It would appear, in fact, 
that the nerves must act by conducting some fluid towards the brain 
or muscles, and that the corporeal subject affected by the arrival or 
departure of the fluids of the different nerves, must itself be a fluid in 
order to be susceptible of mechanical or chemical modifications, as 
rapid and varied as are the different states which the modifications 
occasion in the mind. Jt zs from this point of view that Sammering 
regards the humour contained in the ventricles of the brain, as the real 
organ of the mind.—Cuvier. 


VOL. V. 


P. 23, 1. 22.—If, however, in anything my belicf has been misplaced, 
or if I have fallen asleep when I should have becn watching, and 
shown remissness of attention, or if I have failed by the way, and 
prematurely broken off the process of investigation, nevertheless, by 
the modes of research I have adopted, I so present things naked and 
open, that my errors can be observed and distinguished from the 
truth, and the continuation also of my labours rendered easy from the 
clearing away of hindrances.—Bacon. 

P. 26, n., c. 1,1. 11.—The empire of man consists in knowledge 
alone; for his power extends no farther than he knows: nor can any 
power of his break through the chain of natural causes, for nature can 
only be subdued by being obeyed.—Bacon. 

P, 26, n, c. 1, 1. 19.—Man, as the minister and interpreter of 
nature, does and understands as much as he has observed of the order 
of nature, whether in the ordinary course of things, or by the applica- 
tion to them of his mind; nor does he know, nor is he capable of 
more. For no power of his can loosen or break through the chain 
of causes, nor can nature be subdued otherwise than by being obeyed. 
Wherefore those double ends of man, Science and Power, are tn 
reality identical; and the frustration of labour is chiefly due to an 
ignorance of causes.—Bacon. 
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P. 38, 1. 9.—It will not be foreign from our purpose to distinguish 
the three kinds, and, as it were, gradesof ambition. The first is that 
of those who seck to enlarge their own power in their country, which 
is a vulgar and ignoble kind. The second is that of men who strive 
to increase and extend the power and empire of their country over 
mankind,—a more dignified, indeed, but not less grasping passion 
than the other. But if any one should seek to restore and enlarge 
the power and dominion of the human race over the universe, that 
doubtless were a healthier and nobler ambition, if indeed such a desire 
be not in its nature too elevated to reccive the name. Now the 
dominion of man over things is founded on the arts and scienccs 
alone, FOR NATURE CAN ONLY BE COMMANDED BY BEING OBEYED. 

Besides, if the utility of any particular invention has so impressed 
men as to lead them to consider him greater than man, who has thus 
laid the whole race under obligation, how much more elevated will 
that discovery appear, which opens the way to all other discoveries ? 
—Bacon. 

P. 38, n. 1, 1. 5.—Everything here is going on well, except that 
the dog-days are coming at full speed, and there is no escaping their 
hurtful effects; wretched beings that we are, we can but observe, not 
subdue nature.—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

P. 40, 1. 15.—But it should be borne in mind, that in this our 
Organum we treat of logic, not of philosophy. As our logic, however, 
teaches and instructs the intellect, not how it may catch at and seize 
abstractions, by the small hooks of the mind as it were, like the 
popular kind, but how it may truly penetrate nature and discover the 
properties and acts of bodies, and the fixed laws of their substance 
(so that our science has its source not only in the constitution of the 
mind, but in the nature of things); it is not wonderful if it have been 
throughout interspersed and illustrated with natural observations and 
experiments, in exemplification of our method.—Bacon. 

P. 40, 1. 34.—Another error is that, after the distribution of par- 
ticular arts and sciences, men have abandoned universality, or philo- 
sophia prima, which cannot but cease and stop all progression, for no 
perfect discoveries can be made upon a flat or a level; neither is it 
possible to discover the more remote and deeper parts of any science, 
if you stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend not 
[as it were the watch-tower of] a higher science.—Bacon (Adv. of 
Learning). 
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P. 42, 1. 22.—Again, some, without meaning to object, may be in 
doubt as to whether we speak of perfecting natural philosophy by one 
method, or the other sciences also, as logic, ethics, politics. We un- 
doubtedly mean to apply what we have said to the whole. Precisely 
as common logic, the end of which is the regulation of matter by 
the syllogism, extends not only to the natural sciences, but to all 
others, so does our logic, whose ruling principle is induction, compre- 
hend them all. For we prepare a history and tables of invention for 
anger, fear, and shame, and the like, as also for examples in civil 
affairs, and the mental operations of memory, composition, and division, 
judgment, and the rest, just as we do for heat and cold, light, vegeta- 
tion, and the hke.—Bacon. 

P. 43, n., c. 1, 1. 10.—Reflection, setting out from immediate ideas, 
may pursue two different routes; it may either compare the qualities 
of bodies, and then proceeding from abstraction to abstraction, it may 
reach the simplest notions, those of guantely; or it may trace back 
those operations that were concerned in the formation of ideas, and 
thus remount to the elements of metaphysics. These two sciences, 
geometry and metaphysics, although analogous, are thus the two 
extreme and opposite terms of our knowledge. Between them lies a 
vast field, the abyss of uncertainty, and the theatre of discoveries. 
—D’ Alembert.' 

P. 46, 1. 21.—Almost all that is contained in precepts is due to 
ingenious men; but this more in the way of chance than of science. 
And, therefore, we must provide instruction and observation, that 
those things we sometimes meet with by chance may be always in 
our power, and designedly applied by us as often as occasion demands. 
—Aquila Romanus. 

P. 50, 1. 17.—See above, vol. ii. p. 82, 1. 10. 

P. 56, 1. 9.—It is the part of great genius to withdraw the mind 
from ches impressions of sense, and to conduct its course of thought 
out of the beaten track of custom.—Cicero. 

P. 56, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 4.—Consciousness is an English word, with 
which I confess I find nothing synonymous in our language. It is 
the power of apprehending what passes on in our mind. I have sub- 
stituted for it in one place the term sentiment, or sentiment intime, in 
another conscience, or conscience psychologique, according as the acces- 
sory determination best served to obviate ambiguity.—Prevost. 

P. 66, n., c. 1, 1. 13.—Besides, the author of the Essay on the 
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Origin of Human Knowledge (Condillac), judiciously remarks, whether 
we clevate our minds to the skies, or descend into the depths, we 
never go out of ourselves, and it is but our own thought we appre- 
hend; now, such is the conclusion of the first dialogue of Berkeley, 
and the foundation of his whole system.—Diderot. 

P. 66, n., c. 2, 1. 6—Extravagant system that could, as appears 
to me, be the work only of the blind; asystem which, to the disgrace 
of human reason and philosophy, is the most difficult to refute, 
although the most absurd of all.— Diderot. 

P. 69, n. 1, 1. 1.—According to Leibnitz, the soul is a concentra- 
tion, a living mirror of the whole universe, having within itself con- 
fused ideas of the whole modifications of the world, present, past, and 
future, &c. &c.— Voltaire. 

P. 78, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—Jnnate ideas are a chimera which experience 
disowns; but the manner in which we acquire sensations and the 
ideas of reflection, although a fact vouched for by the same experi- 
ence, is not less incomprehensible.-—D’ Alembert. 

P. 88, n. 1.—What proof one might be able to adduce, if it should 
be asked now at the present moment, whether we are asleep, and all 
our thoughts are but dreams, or whether we are awake and in reality 
discuss with each other.—Plato. 

P. 105, n. 2, 1. 8.—Would it not be natural to suppose that children 
imagine that what they cease to sce has ceased to exist, the more so 
as their pleasure appears mixed with surprise when objects of which 
they have lost sight chance to reappear? Nurses assist them in 
acquiring the notion of the continued existence of absent individuals, 
by the little game of covering and suddenly revealing the face. 
They have thus, a hundred times in a quarter of an hour, the experi- 
ence that what ceases to be seen does not cease to exist. Whence it 
follows, that it is to experience we owe the belief of the continued 
existence of objects.— Voltazre. 

P. 107, 1. 8.—Material objects in themselves are merely well-re- 
gulated phenomena. ... . If bodies were mere phenomena, the 
senses would not, therefore, be deceived; for neither do the senses pro- 
nounce aught regarding metaphysical matters. The veracity of the 
senses lies in this, that phenomena be mutually harmonious, and we 
not deceived by the events, when we fairly follow reasons founded on 
experiments.—Lezbnitz. 

P. 107, nu. *, 1. 5.—Although this whole life were said to be but a 
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dream, and the visible world a phantasm, I should call it, be it dream 
or phantasm, real, if, etc. . . . . Wherefore we have no absolute 
proof of the existence of bodies, nor is there aught to prevent the 
supposition that certain well-ordered visions are presented to our mind. 
—Leibnitz. 

P. 107, n. *, 1. 21.—All bodies, with all their qualities, might be 
nothing more than well-grounded phenomena, as the rainbow or the 
image in a mirror, in a word, connected dreams in perfect harmony 
with each other.—Lerbnitz. 

P. 118, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 15.—Nor is that a recent fault, as I find from 
Livy that there was a certain teacher in his day who bid his pupils 
darken what they said, employing the Greek oxdéricov; from whom, 
I should suppose, proceeded that extraordinary eulogy,—So much the 
better ; even I myself cannot understand it.—Quintilian. 

P. 118, n. 1, c. 2,1. 23.—In writing, I have always endeavoured to 
understand myself.—Fontenelle. 

P. 120, n.—All the philosophers of France of this age have gloried 
in ranking themselves among the disciples of Locke, and in acknow- 
ledging his principles.—Degerando. 

P. 122, n.4, 1. 5.—Deccived by the novelty of an expression that 
seems to have a secret charm for him, comprehending all the opera- 
tions of the mind under the common designation transformed sensa- 
tion, Condillac thinks he has restored to facts a simplicity which he 
but gave to terms. ..... This remark has been made by M. 
Prévost, in the notes of his memoir on signs ; by M. Maine-Biran, in 
his treatise on ZZabit, &. The abuse of words implied in it is so 
apparent, that one is astonished to find it repeated since by very well 
informed writers.—Degerando. 

P. 123, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—In sensible images is the intelligible-— 
Aristotle. 

P. 128, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 1.—To think is always to feel (sentir), and it 
is nothing but to feel. . . . We do nothing but feel and conclude, 
which latter is still feeleng.— Destutt-Tracy. 

P. 130, n., 1. 1.—The ideas of God, existence, and thought resemble, 
it is said, no sensation. Nevertheless they are undoubtedly in the 
mind ; they must, therefore, come from another source than the senses, 
and consequently must be placed immediately in the mind. This 
doctrine was tanght in the schools of France almost up to the end of 
last century.—Degerando. 
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P. 131, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—See above, vol. i. p. 146, 1. 3. 

P. 139, n. 1, 1. 15.—I have, as I think, discovered the solution of 
all those problems in the association of ideas, whether with signs or 
with each other.—Condillac. 

P. 147, n. 1, 1. 9.—Zeno the Stoic thought the mind was fire. 
. . . The most recent is Aristoxenus, both musician and philosopher. 
He holds a certain intension of the body itself, like what is called 
harmony in music, to be the soul. Thus, from the nature and figure 
of the body, various motions are excited after the manner of sounds 
from an instrument. He carried his art into philosophy.—Cicero. 

P. 160, n., c. 1, 1. 7.—That is to say, to be able to distinguish a 
right line from a curve.—Horace, 

P. 163, 1. 21.—Anima is from animus. . . . Animus, again, 
is from the Greek "Aveyos, said to be for”"Acuos, from "Aw or “Ague, 
the same as IIvéw, I breathe; . . . and with the Latins, from 
sptrando, spiritus. . . . Wvy7 also is from Wvyw, which Hesy- 
chius explains by IIvéw.— Vosszus. 

P. 163, n. 2, 1. 10.—See above, vol. i. p. 459, n., c. 2, 1. 20. 

P. 164, 1. 22.—Whether the mind be air or fire I know not, nor 
am I ashamed when ignorant to confess that [amso. If in any other 
obscure matter I were able positively to assert anything, I should 
swear that the mind, be it air or fire, 1s divine.—Cicero. 

P. 165, n., ce. 1, 1. 5.— 

Know, first, that heaven, and earth’s compacted fraine, 

And flowing waters, and the starry frame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 

Inspires and feeds and animates the whole. 

This active mind, infused throngh all the space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 

Th’ ethereal vigour is in all the same; 

And every soul is filled with equal flame.— Virgil (Dryden). 
_ P. 165, a, ¢. 1, 1. 19.— 

All have their manes, and those manes bear : 

The few, so cleansed, to these abodes repair, 

And breathe, in ample fields, the soft Elysian air. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 


The scurf is worn away of each committed crime ; 
M 
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No speck is left of their habitual stains ; 
But the pure ether of the soul remains. 
Virgil (Dryden). 

P. 166, 1. 9.—Quintessence of atom, extract of light—LZa Fon- 
taine. 

P. 172, 1. 10.—See Works, vol. i. p. 67, 1. 19. 

P. 178, n. 2.—A philosophical grammarian would desire to see the 
abandonment, in metaphysical and didactic discussions, of figurative 
expressions, as far as that is possible ; such phrases, for example, as 
that one idea encloses another, the union and separation of ideas, and 
the like. There can be no doubt that when we purpose to render 
sensible ideas that are purely intellectual, frequently imperfect, ob- 
scure, fugitive, and, so to speak, half-hatched, we are but too painfully 
conscious of the inadequacy of the terms we are obliged to employ 
for that end, and often of their tendency to suggest false notions. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more reasonable than to banish, as much 
as possible, figurative expressions from metaphysical discussions. 
But in order entirely to dispense with them, it would be necessary to 
create a special language, which no one would understand. ‘The 
shortest way is to adhere to the language in common use, taking 
care not to suffer its modes of speech to pervert our judgments.— 
D’ Alembert. 

P. 178, n., 1. 3.—(Usage) in whose power is the decision, the 
right and standard of language.—Horace. 

P. 181, n., c. 1, 1. 1.—So rarely does the etymology of a word 
coincide with its true acceptation, that we cannot vindicate those 
researches by the pretext that we thereby more accurately determine 
the meaning of words. The best linguists are the writers who 
commit the most improprieties. Too much taken up with the old 
significance of a term, they forget its present meaning, and are 
insensible to the shades in which lie the grace and force of compo- 
sition.— De Rivarol. 

P. 188, n., c. 1, 1. 2.—When once a mode of speaking has come 
to be habitually employed by good authors, we should not busy our- 
selves in dissecting it, or in cavilling over it, as is the custom with 
many, but should allow ourselves to be carried along with the 
stream, and speak, like the rest, without condescending to listen to 
the pickers of phrases.— Vaugelas. 

P. 193, 1. 1.—Traste, in general, consists in the perception of rela- 
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tions. A beautiful picture, poem, or piece of music give pleasure only 
by the relations which we observe in them.—Diderot. 

P. 199, n. 1.—Into the midst of the field, into the dust and 
clamour, into the camp, and military array of the forum.—Cicero. 

P. 199, 1. 19.—That since we are separated by an interval of 
space and time, I may hold intercourse with you as often as I can by 
letter.—Cicero. 

P. 199, n. 2, 1. 4.—We can take note of the number of drops as 
they fall, secing they are separated by zntervals.—Cicero. 

Grief, if long, is light: for it allows intervals, and relaxes. 

Behold what an interval is interposed between the counsels of our 
ancestors and the folly of those parties. — Cicero. 

Novone ever filled up the zntervals of business by a more elegant 
leisure than this Scipio.—Paterculus. 

P. 206, 1. 12.— 

More beautiful than the pale ivy— 
O beautiful boy, trust not too much to complexion.— Virgil. 

P, 206, 1. 22.— 

Begin : since here the turf supplies our seat, 
And the soft mead strews flowers beneath our feet, 
And forest glades their greenest livery wear, 
And nature’s freshest beauties deck the year. 
Virgil (Wrangham). 

P. 206, n.—See how many colours the beautiful earth sends up.— 
Propertius. 

P. 207, 1. 11.— 

Whatever she does, whithersoever she goes, 
Grace unseen attends her, and arranges her attire. 





A secret grace her every act improves, 
Aud pleasing follows wheresoe’er she moves. 
Tibullus (Grainger. ) 
P. 215, n, c. 1, 1. 5.—To this is added, that the liquids of honey 
and milk are moved about in the mouth, the tongue experiencing a 
pleasant sensation; but, on the contrary, the bitter substance of 
wormwood and wild centaury convulse the palate with a revolting 
taste ; so that you may easily perceive that those things which are 
agreeable to the senses consist of smooth and round elements; but 
that, on the other hand, whatever things are experienced to be 
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bitter and rough are held together by particles more hacked ; and 
that from this cause they are wont to tear open their way to the 
seat of sensation, and wound the body by their entrance.—Lucretius. 

P. 227, 1. 18.—Nothing can be richer in uses, nothing more 
beautiful in appearance than a highly dressed field.—Cicero. 

P. 234, n., c. 2, 1. 8.—Selianec, when young, had been pretty 
(jolie) and fine-looking (belle). She was still fine-looking, but she 
was losing her prettiness.—Marmontel. 

A woman can hardly be handsome (belle) except in one way, but 
she is pretty (jolie) in a hundred thousand.—Montesquieu. 

P. 235, 1. 26.—He veiled his head, and left every one to form his 
own picture of the features.—Quentilian. 

P. 235, 1. 28.—In all his works much more is left to be supplied 
by the imagination than is painted.—Pliny. 

P. 237, n., c. 1, 1. 4.— 

Hence, my poor goats, once happy creatures, hence, 
No more shall I, in rustic indolence, 
From some green cave your frolic sports survey, 
As on the mountain’s briery crags ye play: 
No more with joyous pipe your footsteps lead, 
Their boughs where cytisus and willows spread. 
, Virgil (Wrangham). 

P. 239, 1. 28.—How many things do painters see in shadows and 
in projections which we do not see !—Ci%cero. 

P. 241, 1. 10.—In fine, the effect of the whole was such as to 
arrest the eye of the connoisseur, and delight those unskilled in the 
art.— Pliny. 

P. 248, n. 1, 1. 6.—Therefore no other animal perceives and is 
pleased with the beauty, grace, and harmony of the parts of objects 
of sight. Nature and reason lead us to transfer this analogy from the 
eye to the mind, and to judge that still greater beauty, consistency, 
and order should be observed in purposes and deeds. . . . Marcus, 
my son, you sce in truth the very form, and, as it were, the face of 
virtue; which, if it could be discerned by mortal eye, would attract 
to itself, as Plato says, wonderful love.—Cicero. 

Pp. 248, n. 2.—Whether, then, do you think it more pleasing to 
look upon him on whose countenance the characters of the honourable, 
the good, and the lovely are impressed ? or him who shows the marks 
of the base, the wicked, and the hateful ?—.Xenophon. 
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P, 254, n. 1.—The love of character is enduring ; time will ravage 
beauty ; and the pleasing countenance will be furrowed with wrinkles. 
— Ovid. 

P. 271, n. 1—The true may sometimes appear improbable.— 
Boileau. 

P. 281, 1. 20.—To have explored the celestial regions, and traversed 
the circular heavens in thought.—Lorace. 

P. 281, 1. 30.—Blessed spirits were they to whom first it was a 
care to know these things, and to ascend to the mansions above. We 
must believe that they raised their heads alike above the vices and 
the habitations of mortals. Neither lust nor wine, nor the duty of 
the forum, nor the labour of warfare, impaired their lofty minds. 
Neither did giddy ambition, nor glory overspread with false glare, 
nor the thirst after vast wealth, disquiet them. They have brought 
the distant stars to our eyes, and have subjected the heavens to their 
intellect. Thus is heaven won.—Ovd. 

P. 282, 1. 6.— 

[But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 
In this the task and mighty labour lies. ] 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 
And those of shining worth and heavenly race. 
Virgil (Dryden). 
P, 282, 1. 9.— 
To him, who not deserves to die, 
She shows the path which heroes trod, 
Then bids him boldly tempt the sky, 
Spurn off his mortal clay, and rise a god. 
Horace (Francis). 

P. 284, n. 1, 1. 5.—If I must fall, I should choose to fall from 
heaven. | 

P. 285, n. 1, 1.6.—The pass of Tempe is of such a kind, that, 
although no opposition is offered by an enemy, the passage through it 
is difficult; for besides the narrow pass of five miles, through which 
there runs but a small pathway fora loaded beast of burden, the rocks 
on both sides have been so sundered as to render it hardly possible 
to look down from them without a certain giddiness both of eyes and 
mind; while the noise and the depth of the river Peneus, flowing 
through the midst of the valley, add to the horror of the scene.—Livy. 

P, 288, 1. 7.—But we ought not to advance before we deter- 
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mine whether there be any art in the sublime or the pathetic.— 
Longinus. 
P. 291, n., c. 1, 1. 4.—Behold this starry sublime which all invoke 
as Jupiter.—Ennius. 
P. 295, 1. 1.— 
For, O ye powers divinc! whose tranquil lives 
Flow free from care, with ceaseless sunshine blest,— 
Who the vast whole could guide, ’midst all your ranks ? 
Who grasp the reins that curb the entire of things ? 
Turn the broad heavens, and pour, through countless worlds, 
Th’ ethereal fire that feeds their vital throngs >— 
Felt every moment, felt in every place. 
Who form the low’ring clouds ? the lightning dart, 
And roll the clamorous thunder, oft in twain 
Rending the concave ?—or, full deep retired, 
Who point in secret the mysterious shaft 
That, while the guilty triumphs, prostrates stern 
The fairest forms of innocence and worth ? 
Lucretius (Good). 
P. 295, 1. 15.—We are conscious that God is nearer to us in the 
midst of pathless rocks, rugged slopes, amid rushing waters and the 
gloom of woods, than if, enshrined under a roof of citron, He shone 
in gold and Phidian art.—Gray. 
P. 297, 1. 13.— 
From dense, dark clouds rear’d mass o’er mass sublime, 
Spring, then, these missile fires: for when the cope 
Smiles all serene, or but o’ershadow’d light, 
Such ne’er we mark.—Lucretius (Good). 
P. 297,1.16.— Sable night involves the skies ; 
And heaven itself is ravish’d from their eyes. 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensue; 
[Then flashing fires the transient light renew. ] 
Virgi (Dryden). 
P. 298, n. 1, 1. 1.— 
[Thine is the potent art to tame 
The lightning’s everlasting flame. 
Jove’s thundering eagle on his sceptre laid,] 
Rests with swift plume on either side display’d. 
Pindar (Wheelwright). 
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P, 299, 1. 7.—That there is a supreme and eternal being, whom 
the human race ought to look up to and admire, the beauty of the 
world and the order of celestial phenomena constrain us to confess. 

Eloquence which we should look up to and admire.— 
Cicero. 
P, 299, n. 3.— 
Tis here, in different paths, the way divides: 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides : 
The left to that unhappy region tends 
Which to the depth of Tartarus descends. 


The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Here, struck with lightning, roll within the unfathom’d 
space. 
Virgil (Dryden). 
P. 301, 1. 19.— 
As when a river, swollen by sudden showers, 
O’er its known banks from some steep mountain pours; 
So in profound immeasurable song, 
The deep-mouth’d Pindar, foaming, rolls along. 
| Horace (Francis). 

P. 302, 1. 7.—The forcible style, which sweeps down rocks, dis- 
dains a bridge, and makes banks for itself, full and roaring like a 
torrent, will bear away the judge, even though he strive against it, 
and constrain him to go whithersoever it hurries him.—Quintilian. 

P. 305, 1. 12.—I do not see what more sublime spectacle Jupiter 
could have on earth than Cato, his party not once but often broken, 
standing, nevertheless, erect amid the ruins of the commonwealth.— 
Seneca. 

P. 305, n. *.—The victorious cause was pleasing to the gods, but 
the vanquished to Cato.—[ Lucan. ] 

P. 308, n. 1—Behold the world with its convex weight nodding 
to thee.— Virgil. 

P. 312, n. 2.—The Assyrians at first, as, on account of the even 
surface and extent of the regions which they inhabited, they beheld on 
all sides a free and open sky, made observations on meteors and the 
motions of the stars. In this nation the Chaldeans are supposed to 
have formed, by prolonged observation, the science of astronomy, &c. 
— Cicero. 
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P. 313, 1. 23.— 

Heir to heir, as wave to wave, succeeds.—Horace. 

P. 314, ]. 5.—See above, vol. ii. p. 80, n., 1. 1. 

P. 317, 1. 16.—There is a certain natural food, if I may so speak, 
for intellect and genius,—the consideration and contemplation of 
nature. We are clevated by it, we seem to rise above the things 
around us, we look down on what is human, and by thinking of what 
is above and celestial, we contemn these our affairs as mean and 
paltry.—Cicero. 

P. 319, n. 1, c. 1.—It becomes all men, who seck to assert their 
superiority to the other animals, to endeavour, as far as in them lies, 
to avoid passing their lives in silence, like cattle, which nature has 
formed to look towards the earth, and to be swayed by the lusts of 
the belly.—Sallust. 

P. 319, n. 1, c 1, 1. 7.— 

Yes! while for things divine receptive powers, 

And wide dominion o’er all arts are ours, 

In human veins compassion was infused, 

To tribes of earth regarding brutes refused. 
Juvenal (Badham). 

P. 324, 1. 15.—See above, vol. iv. p. 48, 1. 26. 

P. 326, 1. 5.—The sacred awe with which those religious books 
(the Orphic Hymns) inspired me, is quite incredible. The time I 
was compelled to set apart for their perusal was during the night, 
which of itself is sufficient to impress the mind with dread; for the 
attractions of the city, and the visits I had to pay to its numerous 
learned men, occupied me wholly during the day. When, with the 
world in silence around me, and but the moon and stars looking on, 
I took into my hands those lofty hymns, I seemed to descend into an 
abyss of the mysteries of a venerable antiquity.—Eschenbach., 

P. 328, n. 1.—While he avoids the earth, affects the clouds and 
empty sounds.— Horace. 

P. 334, n., c. 1, 1, 5.—He (Eumenes) surpassed all in painstaking, 
vigilance, patience, practical sagacity, and readiness of mind.— 
[ Nepos. ] 

P. 334, n., c. 1, 1. 138.—Rare and pre-eminent excellence in a 
frivolous accomplishment is not suitable to the character of a man of 
honour.—Montaigne. 

P. 335, 1. 26.—Philopoemen was possessed of an admirable degree 
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of skill and experience in conducting a march and choosing. his 
station, having made these points his principal study, not only in times 
of war, but likewise during peace. Whenever he was taking a 
journey to any place, and came to a defile where the passage was 
difficult, it was his practice, first, to examine the nature of the ground 
on every side. When journeying alone, he meditated within himself; 
if he had company, he asked them, ‘If an enemy should appear in 
that place, what course ought he to adopt if they should attack him 
in front; what, if on this flank, or on that; what, if on the rear; for 
he might happen to meet them while his men were formed with a 
regular front, or when they were in the loose order of march, fit only 
for the road.”” He would proceed to examine, either in his own mind, 
or by asking questions, ‘‘ What ground he himself would choose, what 
number of soldiers, or what kind of arms (which was a very material 
point) he ought to employ; where he should deposit the baggage, 
where the soldiers’ necessaries, where the unarmed multitude; with 
what number and what kind of troops he should guard them, and 
whether it would be better to prosecute his march as intended, or to 
return back by the way he came; what spot, also, he should choose 
for his camp; how large a space he should enclose within the lines; 
where he could be conveniently supplied with water; where a suffi- 
ciency of forage and wood could be had; which would be his safest 
road on decamping next day, and in what form the army should 
march?” In such studies and inquiries he had, from his early years, 
so frequently exercised his thoughts, that, on anything of the kind 
occurring, no expedient that could be devised was new to him.—Livy 
(Edmonds). 

P. 344, n., ce. 1, 1. 11.—The word goft (taste) is not employed by 
Despréaux and Moli¢re without a qualifying epithet. 

The depraved taste of the age makes me dread that, says the mia- 
anthrope ; and with regard to Despréanx himself, who was the oracle 
of taste, the word occurs only twice in his works. 

He laughs at the bad taste of so many men of diverse parts... . 

The fair one wages war with the bad public taste... . 

It is since the time of Voltaire especially that the word taste has 
been so frequently employed in an absolute sense. . . . This word, 
used abstractly, has no precise synonyme, no equivalent in the ancient 
languages. In Greck and Latin, taste could hardly be translated but 
by judgment.—La Harpe. 
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P. 345, n. 1, 1. 2.— 
‘“¢ You have not the style of speech that is in accordance 
with the public taste,”’ 
that is, according to Gesner, not a style that would be pleasing to the 
vulgar, but to the educated. The reference is to the common sense 
and intelligence.—F rom Petronius. 

P. 345, n. 3, 1. 3.— 

In short, the race of various men admire 
As various numbers: thee the softer lyre 
Delights: This man approves the tragic strain ; 
That joys in Bion’s keen, satiric vein. 
I have three guests invited to a feast, 
And all appear to have a different taste. 
What shall I give them? What shall I refuse ? 
What one dislikes the other two shall choose ; 
And even the very dish you like the best 
Ts acid and insipid to the rest. 

Horace (Francis). 

P. 345, n. 3, 1. 17.—I do not give a reason, but state my taste.— 
Pliny. 

P, 345, n. 3, 1. 19.—There are several circumstances attending the 
little villa, which (supposing he has no objection to the price) are 
extremely suitable to my friend’s taste: the convenient distance from 
Tome, the goodness of the roads, the smallness of the building, and the 
very few acres of land around it, which is just enough to amuse but 
not to employ him. To a man of the studious turn that Tranquillus 
is, it is sufficient if he has but a small spot to relieve the mind and 
divert the eye, where he may saunter round his grounds, traverse his 
single walk, grow familiar with his two or three vines, and count his 
little plantations.—Pliny (Melmoth). 

P. 345, n. 8, c. 2, 1. 16.—Long custom has now rendered my taste 
insensible.—Cicero. 

P, 345, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 20.—The taste is destroyed whenever it is 
habitually exposed to unnatural seasoning. | 

P. 874, 1. 33. —When what you read lends elevation to your mind, 
and fills you with noble and magnanimous sentiments, you need seek 
no other rule by which to judge of the work; it is good, and comes 
from the hand of a master.—Za Bruyeére. 

P. 379, 1. 16.—For he burns with his own splendour, who by his 
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own superiority presses down the arts bencath him; after his death 
ke shall be loved and honoured.—[ Horace. ] 

P. 379, 1. 23.—Before that a few feet of earth, granted to his peti- 
tion, had for ever entombed Moliére, thousands of his beautiful scenes, 
which are now so highly lauded, were before our eyes rejected as 
worthless by dull fools. Ignorance and error, in the habits of Mar- 
quises and the robes of Countesses, came to each new masterpiece to 
cry it down, and the most beautiful passages were those they disap- 
proved. . . . 

But no sooner had a shaft from the fatal hand of Destiny struck 
him out of the number of the living, than men began to recognise the 
priceless value of his eclipsed muse. Lovely comedy, that with him was 
prostrated on the earth, in vain hoped to regain its standing after so rude 
a blow, and was no more able to lay hold of the sock.— Boileau. 

P. 379, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—When a beautiful woman allows that another 
woman is beautiful, you may safely conclude that the beauty she 
praises is inferior to her own. When a poet praises the verses of 
another poet, ten to one they are poor and trifling —La Bruyére. 

P. 383, n. 1.—Our judgments are regulated by our knowledge ; 
the nearer an author is to perfection, the fewer true judges has he: 
in one word, after talent, nothing is rarer than taste—La //arpe. 

P. 394, 1. 4.—My soft heart is violable by light darts, and there is 
ever a reason why I am ever in love.—Ovwd. 

P. 395, n. 1.—If then, we come to be less affected by verses as we 
grow older, it is not from any slighting of poetry, but, on the contrary, 
because our taste has become more cultivated and fastidious. It is 
because we have felt on reflection, and learned from experience, the 
vast distance which separates mediocrity from excellence, that we can 
no longer tolerate the former. But what is really excellent gains by 
the comparison; the fewer verses we can bear to read, the greater is 
our relish of what is the fruit of real talent. It is only writing that 
falls short of genius that loses by this decay of ardour, and that is no 
great misfortune.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 410, n. A, 1. 16.—What time is, if no one asks me, I know; if 
interrogated, I am ignorant.—St. Augustine. 

P. 410, n. B, 1. 25.—I do not here explain several other terms 
which I have used, or design to use in the sequel, because their 
meaning seems to me sufficiently self-evident. And I frequently re- 
marked, that philosophers erred in attempting to explain, by logical 
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definitions, such truths as are most simple and self-evident; for they 
thus only rendered them more obscure.—Descartes (Eng. Tran.) 

P. 411, 1.11.—It is necessary that there be some terms so clear 
as to be incapable of being elucidated by clearer, otherwise the expli- 
cationsof terms would proceed to infinity, and there would thus be 
no clear cognition, nor could any one know with certainty another’s 
_ meaning. 

Such terms are thought (consciousness), motion, than which we 
have no clearer concepts and terms; the futility of the attempts of 
Aristotle and Descartes to define motion will shortly appear.— 
Lord Stair. 

P. 413, n. C, 1. 10.—Where it must be observed that I speak 
of the idea which is never out of the understanding, and in respect of 
which, to be objectively (representatively), signifies nothing more than 
to be in the understanding in the way in which objects usually are 
there.—Descartes. 

P. 413, 1. 19.—We think it useless to expound and refute the 
recently exploded dogma of species, which are supposed to proceed 
from things and to be impressed on the mind.—Gravesande. 

P. 415, n. D, 1. 10.— 

This cause more efficacious is, 

More powerful far than that which doth 

Admit the characters impressed 

Like passive matter; yet the sense 

Which in the living body doth remain, 

Doth go before, and doth excite 

And move the powers of the mind : 

As when the light doth strike the cye, 

Or as the voice doth strike the ear: 

Then is the power of the mind aroused, 

Calls out the species which it holds within 

Itself, to corresponding movements, 

Applies them to the outward notes, 

Mingling and joining all the images 

With the forms within itself conceal’d. 
Boethius (altered from Viscount Preston). 

P. 417, n. BH, 1. 3.—The term sentemeni, derived from the original 
Latin sentire, has passed into the modern languages with shades of 
meaning peculiar to each of them. In Italian sentimento expresses 
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two different ideas :—1. An opinion regarding a matter or question ; 
2. The capacity of feeling. In English, sentiment has but the first 
of those two senses. The Spanish sentimiento denotes suffering, a 
signification which the Latin root sometimes has. 

In French, sentiment has the two acceptations of the Italian, but 
with this difference, that in the latter sense it has a wide application. 
Not only does it designate generally in French all the affections of 
the soul, but it more particularly expresses the passion of love. 
Thus, for example, we say, his affection (sentiment) ts so deep, that 
nothing on earth can move it from the objects that nourish it. We 
should commit a Gallicism if, in translating this phrase into any other 
language, we retained the term sentiment. We should be equally 
open to this charge, if we were to employ the word in the translation 
of the following phrases: c’est un homme @ SENTIMENT; voila du SEN- 
TIMENT ; il y a@ du SENTIMENT dans cette piéce ; il est tout Ame, tout 
SENTIMENT ; because it is taken in a vague sense for all that relates 
to the capacity of feeling. Sterne also was guilty of this fault, when 
he gave to his journcy the title sent¢mental, a word which the French 
did not fail to claim as their own, and employ in their language, as 
perfectly analogous to the acceptation in which they use the term 
sentiment.—Suard. 

P. 417, 1. 38.—Modern philosophers make colour a sensation (sen- 
timent) of the mind.—Suard. 

P. 429, n. K, |. 14.—See above, vol. iv. p. 267, n., ¢. 1, 1.1. 

P. 434, 1. 19.—The imperfection of languages, in that they ex- 
press almost all intellectual ideas by figurative terms, in other words, 
by terms designed, according to their proper signification, to convey 
ideas of sensible objects; and observe, in passing, that this incon- 
venience, which is common to all languages, would perhaps suffice to 
show that we really owe all our ideas to our sensations, had this 
truth, established besides by a thonsand indisputable arguments, 
needed any further proof—D' Alembert. 

P, 434, n. Q, 1. 7.— 

Yet the fleeting trace of objects 
Would escape us like an airy shadow 
Had Heaven not created that precious repository 
Where Taste, Smell, Hearing, and Sight 
Come to lay the images of those objects— 
Memory to wit. That name discomposes all our sages : 
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What hand hollowed out those secret chambers ? 
What Deity skilfully ranges those countless drawers, 
Empties or fills them, shuts or opens them ? 
The nerves are her subjects, and the head is her palace. 
But how, ever obedient to her will, 
Do they operate to subdue the senses to her rule ? 
How do they hearken as soon as she commands? 
How is it that a reminiscence which she calls for in vain, 
Promptly coming up at a more favourable season, 
Reappears when I was not dreaming of it ? 
So retentive sometimes of an older deposit, 
How is it that she fails me in regard to a recent one? 
Wherefore, this memory, this so marvellous agent, 
Does it depend on times, on chance, and on places ? 
By cares, by years, by ills enfeebled, 
Does it not resemble wax that is grown old, 
Which, faithful to the seal it once took on, 
Refuses a new impression, and resists my fingers. 
Finally, if images are traced in the brain, 
How can thought imprint itself in a corporeal substance ? 
“ There ends thy knowledge, daring mortal, 
Go measure the earth, question the heavens, 
Determine the supreme order of the boundless universe: 
But pretend not ever to know thyself, 
There, beneath thine eyes, opens an abyss without bottom.” 
De Lille. 
P. 437, n. 8, 1. 7.—There is neither the beautiful nor the ugly for 
the senses of smell and taste. The Pére Andre, Jesuit, in his Essay 
on the Beautiful, places the sense of touch on the same level in this 
respect with those two senses; but I think that on this point his 
theory may be disproved. It seems to me that a blind man has ideas 
of relation, order, symmetry, and that these notions, less perfect per- 
haps, and less exact than those we receive by sight, found their way 
into his mind throngh the sense of touch; and thus at most it can 
only be held that the blind are less impressed by the beauézful than 
ourselves, who have the advantage of clear eye-sight. In a word, it 
appears to me to be a very bold thing to assert that the blind sta- 
tuary who made busts resembling their originals, had withal no idea 
of beauty.— Diderot. 
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P. 438, n. U., 1. 6.—By picturesque composition, I mean the 
arrangement of the objects that should enter into a painting, con- 
sidered in relation to the general effect. A good picturesque compo- 
sition is one from which the eye takes in at a glance the grand effect 
which the painter meant to convey. In order to this, the painting 
must not be encumbered by figures, although these should be suf- 
ficiently numerous to fill the canvas. The objects must admit of 
being easily distinguished. The figures must not cripple each 
other, one concealing half of the head of another, or some part of the 
body, which the nature of the subject requires to be seen. In 
fine, the groups should be well composed, the light judiciously 
distributed, and the colours so disposed as that, instead of nullify- 
ing the effect of cach other by their relative positions, there may re- 
sult from the whole a harmony in itself agreeable to the cye.—Abbé 
du Bos. 

P. 441, n. Y, 1. 1.—A painter, who, of all the qualifications neces- 
sary to constitute the great artist, possesses only the power of good 
colouring, pronounces a painting excellent, or that it is worth nothing 
as a whole, according to the skill in colouring, or the want of it 
which the work displays. The composition (poesy) of the painting 
goes for little or nothing in his judgment. He comes to a decision 
without any regard to those qualifications for the art of which he 
himself is devoid.—Abdvé du Bos. 

P, 444, n. CC, 1. 3.—In the Greek, an art of the sublime or the 
profound. All the commentators have understood these two terms 
as synonymous. I can hardly think that Longinus designed to em- 
ploy them as such. This is the only passage in which they occur 
with the disjunctive particle ; everywhere else they are united in the 
same phrase by the conjunction. I think, therefore, that by the 
sublime and the profound our rhetorician designed to convey two 
different ideas. And, in truth, these two different ideas are equally 
suitable to the subject on hand. Depth is not less necessary than 
sublimity to great eloquence.—St. Marc. 

P. 447, 1. 16.—This favour is accorded to antiquity that, by 
mingling the human with the divine, it may cause the beginnings of 
cities to appear more sacred. 

P. 447, n. GG, 1. 4.—You perceive that the mind is led to 
generalise on account of its weakness. . . . . With man there is a 
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necd of simplifying his ideas, in proportion as they increase in num- 
ber; and those generalisations, in which specific and individual dif- 
ferences are sunk, and which combine together a multitude of past 
presentations through a single point of resemblance, are merely modes 
in which the mind seeks to lessen the labour of viewing objects ;— 
the mind thus takes up an advantageous position, whence it can com- 
mand a greater number of objects; and, placed on this sort of 
eminence, its true action consists in redescending the ladder of ideas, 
by restoring to each the differences characteristic of its object, its dis- 
tinctive properties, and recomposing by synthesis what by analysis it 
had simplified.—Marmontel. 

P. 448, n. HH, 1. 25.—When men reached that point, they were 
arrested by a species of fear and sacred dread. . . . . The infinite 
was regarded as a mystery, which it was proper to respect, and which 
it was not permitted them to fathom.—Fontenelle. 

P. 449, n. KK, 1. 3.—The sublime is in truth that which con- 
stitutes the excellence and supreme perfection of composition. . 
The original is more easily understood than the French rendering. 
Axporns means the summit or highest part of anything, what is most 
elevated in that which is elevated. The term é£o x7) has nearly the 
same signification, viz., eminence, what is raised above the rest. It is 
on these two terms, which are used superlatively, and understood in 
a figurative sense, that I have taken my stand in maintaining that 
the desire of Longinus is to treat of the sublime of eloquence in its 
highest point of perfection.—Boileau. 

P. 450, 1. 25.—Virtue (virtus) has been so called from vir (a man). 
The special property of a man is fortitude, which has two chief func- 
tions,—contempt of death and pain.—Cicero. 

P. 450, 1. 27.—Virtus signified originally strength, then courage, 
then moral greainess. With the Italians, wrt hardly denotes more 
than practical skill in the fine arts; and the term that originally ex- 
pressed the eminently distinguishing quality of man, is now applied 
to creatures who have no such quality. <A soprano is the virtuoso par 
excellence.—Suard. 

P, 451, n. MM, 1. 2.—But the sublime opportunely let loose, with 
the rapid force of lightning, has borne down all before it, and shown, 
in one stroke, the compacted might of the orator.—Longinus. 

eo « . « When the sublime has burst forth, &.—Boileau..... 
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Our language has no term except éclater to express eLevexOev, which 
is descriptive of a storm, and is strongly impressive, almost amount- 
ing to the force of the phrase of Virgil, abruptis nubibus ignes. Lon- 
ginus here means to present a picture of the thunderbolt, which seems 
to fall rather than come forth.—Dacier. 

P. 452, 1. 3.—No man ever spoke of God with such dignity. In 
his discourses on the universe, the Divinity is everywhere the moving, 
actuating principle. In the course of his lofty eloquence he places 
himself between God and man, addressing each by turns... . 
Who ever discoursed with greater impressiveness of life, death, eter- 
nity, time? These thoughts of themselves inspire in the imagination 
a feeling of dread that approaches the sublime. . . . . Amid the 
concourse of feelings by which he is hurried along, Bossuct merely 
pronounces from time to time certain words; and these utterances 
make one shudder; like broken cries that sometimes strike on the ear 
of the traveller at night, amid the silence of forests, forewarning 
him of some danger, he knows not what. . . . . But his most 
striking peculiarity is the impetuosity of his movements, the thorough 
intermingling of the soul with all he utters. Raised to an elevation 
far above the rest of mankind, he seems thence to take note of great 
events that pass before his vision, and recount them to the multi- 
tude below.— Thomas. 

P. 452, n. OO, 1. 10.—It is the general impression that the coup 
d’eil does not depend upon our own efforts toward attaining it, but 
is a gift of nature, that the experience of campaigns does not bestow 
it, and that, in a word, unless we are born with it, the most piercing 
eyes do not see at all, and continue in the grossest darkness. This 
is a mistake ; we all possess the coup d’@il according to the proportion 
of intelligence and good sense which Providence has been pleased 
to bestow upon us. It has its source in both these qualities, but it 
is refined and perfected by exercise, and experience confirms the 
possession of it. 

‘‘ Philopeemen possessed a wonderful coup dail. In him 
it ought to be regarded not as the gift of nature, but as the fruit of 
study, application, and his extreme passion for war. Plutarch 
apprises us of the method he pursued to enable himself to look with 
an eye quite different from that of other people, and altogether his 
own, on the conduct of an army, &c. &c. &&.—Folard. 

N 
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P. 452, n. PP, 1, 1.—Those who live habitually in the most 
extensive society are of very narrow capacity, if they do not readily 
acquire a fine and delicate ¢act, and attain to an acquaintance 
with the workings of the human heart.—Madame de Sillery. 

P. 453, 1. 1.—Where will he acquire that sense called common, 
when he has separated himself from society, which is natural not only 
to men but also to many animals ?—Quiniilian. . . . By common 
sense, he means a certain practical skill and experience, which is 
gradually acquired by intercourse with men, and is called by Cicero 
common prudence.—Turnebus. 

P, 453, 1. 17.—We are able, we think, after these reflections, to 
give an answer, in two words, to the question often raised, as to 
whether feeling or analysis is the better judge of a work of taste. 
Impression is the natural judge in the first instant, analysis in the 
second. In minds that unite refinement and promptitude of tact with 
precision and accuracy of judgment, the decision of the second judge 
will usually ratify the sentence of the first, &c. &c.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 453, n. QQ, 1. 6.—It is unity that constitutes, so to speak, the 
form and essence of the beautiful in all its kinds. Every beautiful 
form is a unity.—French Encyclopédie. 

P. 465, 1. 15.—These two constituents of the sublime [grandeur 
of conception and vehement affection] are pre-eminently the gifts of 
nature ; but those which follow depend in part on art [to wit, the 
third], a certain power of forming figures, which are twofold, of 
thought and of diction; [the fourth,] besides these, a noble and 
graceful manner of expression, the parts of which again are the 
choice of words, and a style full of tropes and highly embellished ; 
the fifth source of sublimity, and that which completes all the pre- 
ceding, is the composition of the periods with dignity and grandeur.— 
Longinus. 


» 
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P. 5, n.—In order that they may have a higher consciousness of 
existence.— Tacitus. 

P. 6, 1. 19.—See above, vol. v. p. 317, 1. 16. 

P. 7, n.—If any one could ascend to the sky, and survey the 
structure of the universe and the beauty of the stars, such admiration 
would be without relish to him; and yet had he any one to whom 
he might communicate his impressions, the contemplation would be 
most delightful. Thus nature loves nothing solitary, and always 
reaches out to something as a support, which in the most attached 
friend is ever most charming.—Cicero. . . . There is nothing, 
however rare and advantageous it may be, that can yield me satisfy- 
ing pleasure, if 1 am to know it only for myself alone. If wisdom 
itself were proffered me, on condition that I should conceal it and 
never divulge it, I would refuse the same. The possession of no 
benefit is satisfying without a companion to share it.—Seneca. 

P. 9, 1. 25.—Many, however, there are, and have been, who, court- 

ing that trariquillity of which I here speak, have withdrawn them- 
selves from public affairs and taken refuge in retirement. 
Their aim was the same as that which the powerful seek, to enjoy 
their freedom without needing aught or being subject to any one, 
it being the essence of freedom to live as one chooses. Wherefore, 
since the aim of those who are ambitious of power, and of those who 
do not meddle with public affairs, is the same, it would seem that 
the one class believe they can attain it by the possession of ample 
resources, the other, if they can rest satisfied with their own, and with 
little.—Cicero. 

P. 10, n. 1.—What is liberty? The power of living as you please. 
Who, therefore, can be said to live in this manner, if it is not one 
who follows the right, who takes pleasure in duty, and whose mode 
of living is regulated according to a plan that is the result of reflec- 
tion ; who obeys the laws themselves not through fear, but willingly, 
and out of respect for them, as one impressed with the conviction 
that such a course of conduct is eminently advantageous; who says 
nothing, does nothing, in a word, thinks nothing, unless spontane- 
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ously and freely; all whose deliberations and undertakings proceed 
from and terminate in himself, and with whom there is no influence 
so powerful as his own will and judgment.—Cicero. 

P, 11, 1, 14.—Emulation is a certain feeling of pain arising, not 
from the circumstance that another possesses goods, but from this, 
that we do not also possess them. The emulous man sets himself to 
acquire goods for himself; the envious desires that even his nearest 
friend should be deprived of them. The young and magnanimous 
are prone to emulation. . . . Envy isa restless feeling of pain 
from seeing goods possessed, not by one who does not deserve them, 
but by one who is our equal. Men envy those who approach them- 
selves in time, place, age, and esteem. The man who takes pleasure 
in the misfortunes of another is also envious.—Aristotle. 

P. 35, 1. 11.—The right is the royal law.—Plato. © 

P. 37, 1. 283.—To me, indeed, everything seems the more praise- 
worthy, as it is done without ostentation and people to witness it. 
Not that you should avoid the public, for every generous action loves 
the public view; but yet there is no theatre for virtue equal to a 
consciousness of it.—Cicero. 

P. 40, n.—Fools are here below for our trifling pleasures.— 
Gresset. 

P, 45, ], 14.—The first service of the gods is to believe that they 
are; then to acknowledge their majesty, and their goodness, without 
which their majesty were nothing.—Seneca. 

P. 45, 1. 34.—See above, Works, vol. i. p. 291, n. 1. 

P. 46, 1. 22.—See above, vol. i. p. 295, n. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 55, n. 1.—See above, vol. i. p. 39, n., c. 1, 1. 23. 

P. 66, n.—Consider all the nations that lie beyond the limits of 
the peaceful and civilised Roman empire; I mean the Germans, and 
all those wandering peoples that are to be met with in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube. Perpetual winter and a gloomy atmo- 
sphere oppress them; they draw a niggardly subsistence from a 
sterile soil; their sole protection against rain is a thatch roof or the 
branches of trees; they range over frozen swamps, and capture wild 
beasts for sustenance. Do you think these people miserable ? nothing 
is miserable which custom has changed into nature; for what is at 
first undergone because it cannot be helped, becomes by degrees posi- 
tively pleasurable. . . . What you deem an unmitigated calamity is 
the daily life of numerous tribes. —Seneca. 
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P. 87, n. 1, 1.6.—There is a certain kind which, by its own in- 
herent power, allures us to itself, not captivating us by any prospect 
of advantage, but charming us by its own worth; of which class are 
virtue, science, and truth.—Cicero. 

P. 96, 1. 5.—The Stoics are at issue with the Peripatetics. The 
one sect denies that anything is good which is not also honourable ; 
the other, while affirming that it allows great, indeed, by far the 
greatest, prominence to what is honourable, still maintains that 
there are in, and beyond, the body certain positive goods. It is an 
honourable contest and a grand discussion.— Cicero. 

P. 102, 1. 8.—The way to lead an honourable and happy life 
is short and simple. For nature has formed us with the best dis- 
positions, and so easy is it for the well-inclined to learn what is 
good, that one, who duly considers the matter, cannot help being 
surprised that the number of the wicked is so great. As water is the 
natural and proper element of fishes, as the dry land is suited for 
terrestrial animals, and the air for birds, so, indeed, it ought to be 
easier [for man] to live in harmony with nature than in opposition 
to her dictates. — Quintilian. 

P. 105, 1. 13.—The habit of rectitude.—Pythagorean Maxim. 

P. 115, 1. 9.—Betrayed by its conclusions and its peculiar method, 
the philosophy of Condillac was called in question by a certain num- 
ber of distinguished thinkers, and finally subjected to public discussion 
by M. Royer Collard. In the three years of his teaching, that learned 
professor, whom France now possesses simply as one of her great citi- 
zens, demonstrated, against the doctrine of Condillac, what Reid had 
established in opposition to Locke; and, by following out the method 
of experience of the sensational school, proved that that school had 
been unfaithful to its method. M. Cousin accomplished what M. 
Royer Collard had begun. . . . The instruction of these two illustri- 
ous professors ought to have borne fruit, and it has done so. On the 
minds of those who attended the lectures, there rests no doubt as to 
the direction which philosophical inquiry must needs follow.—Jouffroy. 

P. 121, 1. 14.—See above, vol. ili. p. 348, n. 1. 

P, 133, 1. 2.—See above, vol. v. p. 317, 1. 16. 

P. 134, 1. 3.—See above, vol. vi. p. 7, n. 

P, 138, 1. 31.— 

Then the poor babe, too, like a seaman wrecked, 
Thrown from the waves, lies naked o’er the ground, 
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Weakly and void of every vital aid. 
When nature first amid his mother’s pangs, 
Casts the young burden on the realms of light; 
And leaves to pine full sore, as well he may, 
That e’er the suffering lot of life were his. 
Lucretius (Good). 

P. 142, n., c. 1, 1. 41.—Utility (self-interest) appears to some to 
have great influence in constituting and keeping together the society 
of mankind. But there is, if I am not mistaken, a cause that operates 
long previously to that principle, and constitutes a much more sacred 
bond of alliance. Otherwise, were each individual desirous merely 
of his private advantage, consider whether that very self-interest 
would not rather dissolve than conjoin human society. 

There is a certain natural tendency implanted not only in man but 
also in the gentler of the other animals, so strong as to lead, even in 
the absence of those inducements of self-interest, to a spontaneous 
association among creatures of one kind. We are not meanwhile 
concerned to discuss the question in its bearing on the other animals. 
So deeply, however, is this principle impressed on man by nature, 
that, though he abounded in all that is fitted to secure his safety and 
minister to his mental gratification and delight, but were at the same 
time shut out from intercourse with his kind, life would appear to him 
insipid. Moreover, those men even who, in their eager desire of 
knowledge, and zeal for the discovery of truth, have withdrawn from 
the crowd, and shut themselves up in retirement, have found it im- 
possible for any great length of time to sustain the constant strain on 
their mental powers, and, when they relaxed the effort, could not 
continue in solitude. Their secret studies, too, they freely divulge, 
and, as if they but laboured for the common good, collect and publish 
the fruit of their toil. If there be any one who is entirely captivated 
by solitude, and wholly abandons human society, he is more, as [ 
think, influenced by disease of mind, than guided by the promptings 
of nature, of which the Athenian Timon and the Corinthian Bellero- 
phon are instances : 

Who, wretched, wandered a solitary in the Elean lands, 
Himself preying on his own heart, shunning the footsteps of men. 
Buchanan, 

P. 153, n. 1.—For glory is something real and distinct, and not a 

mere shadow. It is the unanimous praise of the good, the uncorrupted 
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voice of those who judge aright of pre-eminent virtue. Glory is, as it 
were, the echo of virtue, and, as the gencral attendant of good actions, 
ought not to be disdained by gooa » °n.—Cicero. 

P. 154, 1. 31.—See above, vol. vi. p. 37, 1. 23. 

P. 155, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 7.— 

Know—when I write, if chance some happier strain 
(And chance it needs must be) rewards my pain, 
Know, I can relish praise with genuine zest ; 

Not mine the torpid, mine the unfeeling breast : 
But that I merely toil for this acclaim, 

And make these eulogics my end and aim, 

I must not, cannot grant.—Persius (Gifford). 

P. 155, c. 2, 1. 11.— 

Nor should my friend, though still, as fashion sways, 
The purblind town conspire to sink or raise, 
Determine as her wavering beam prevails, 
And trust his judgment to her coarser scales. 
O not abroad for vague opinion roam ; 
The wise man’s bosom is his proper home. 
Persius (Gifford). 
P. 157, 1. 16.— 
But on a fiery courser through the vales 
Exults the young Ascanius, and in speed 
Now these, now those outstrips. He longs to see 
Among the feeble flocks a foaming boar 
Or tawny lion from the heights descend. 
Virgil (Kennedy). 
, P. 159, 1. 9.—See above, vol. vi. p. 9, 1. 25. 

P. 162, 1. 10.—Emulation is a good, and is becoming in good men, 
but envy is base and the feature of bad men; for the emulous strives 
to prepare himself for obtaining the goods themselves, but the envi- 
ous seeks to deprive another of what he possesses.—Aristotle. 

P. 170, n. 1, c. 2.—She (Cornelia) drew a mourning-veil over her 
head, and resolved to endure the darkness, and lay concealed in the 
hold of the ship; and closely embracing cruel grief, she sought the 
solace of tears, and cherished mourning in room of her husband.— 
Lucan. 

P. 175, 1. 4.— Euryalus 

Thus answered : Me may conduct ever prove, 
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In good or adverse fortune, still the same. 
Of thee one only kindness do I ask : 
I have a mother of old Priam’s line, 
Who Ilium’s land and King Acestes’ town 
Gave up to follow me; whom, unapprised 
Of this my peril, whatsoe’er it be, 
I leave without farewell. Night and thy hand 
Be witnesses, her tears I could not bear. 
Console her then, support her age forlorn : 
Give me this hope, and bolder shall I go 
To meet all danger. Smitten by his words 
The Dardans wept, Iulus more than all, 
Touch’d by the sight of filial piety. 

Virgil (Kennedy). 

P. 184, 1. 12.—Nostalgy is a kind of sadness well known to the 
citizens of my native republic, that springs from regret for the absence 
of home and friends. It gradually consumes and destroys those 
affected by it; at one time issuing in rigidity and madness, at another 
in slow fever. Hope is itscure. Animals, even when deprived of their 
accustomed society, not unfrequently pine and die, and the otters of the 
Kamschatkan sea sometimes die of grief for the loss of their young. 
In the same way slow and incurable consumption (called by the Eng- 
lish a broken heart) follows upon disappointed affection.— Haller. 

P. 187, 1. 19.—Be that as it may, it will nevertheless be a source 
of satisfaction to have done my utmost to preserve the memory of 
the achicvements of the first people of the world; and if, amid so 
great a crowd of historians, my name should not emerge from obscu- 
rity, I may console myself with reflecting on the celebrity and great- 
ness of those who stand in my way in the pursuit of fame. The history 
of this state, besides, is a work of immense labour, since it must be 
traced back for more than seven hundred years, during which time 
it has increased so widely from small beginnings, as to be in danger 
of falling to pieces from its very magnitude. I doubt not but that the 
majority of my readers will derive less pleasure from the history of its 
origin and the ages immediately succeeding, than from the record of 
these later times to which they will hasten on, and in which the 
power of this mighty people has, for a considerable time past, been 
working its own destruction.— Livy. 

P. 188, 1. 8—Nature, which gave the power to weep, confesses 
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that she implanted the softest heart in the human race. This is the 
best part of our sentient nature. It separates us from the herd of 
dumb creatures.—Juvenal. 

P. 191, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 9.—Old men often weep for love and joy. 
Children rarely weep for joy, more frequently from sadness, even 
when unaccompanied by love.—Descartes. 

P. 193, n. 1, 1. 3.—Those who are conscious of great weakness and 
of being much exposed to adversity, appear to be more prone than 
others to compassion, because they think of the misfortune of another 
as that which may also happen to themselves, and are thus moved to 
compassion more from self-love than from a regard for others;— 
Descartes. 

, P. 199, n. 2, 1. 8.—See above, vol. iv. p. 267, n., c. 1, 1. 8. 

P. 205, 1. 35.—Every species of satisfaction that involves the 
punishment of the delinquent, naturally produces the pleasure of re- 
venge in the party injured. ‘This pleasure isa gain. It recalls the 
parable of Samson. It is the honey gathered from the jaws of the 
lion. Produced without charge, the result purely of an act necessary 
on other grounds, it is a kind of enjoyment to be cherished like any 
other; for the pleasure of revenge, considered abstractly, is like every 
other pleasure, a good in itself. It is innocent so long as it is re- 
strained within legal bounds; it becomes criminal only when it over- 
leaps these bounds. Useful to the individual, this motive of action is 
advantageous even to the public, or, to speak more accurately, is neces- 
sary toit. It is this vindictive satisfaction that gives free play to the 
tongue of the witness ; it animates the accuser, and engages him in 
the service of justice in spite of the difficulties, expense, and enmity 
which he has te encounter. It is the same principle that overcomes 
public compassion in the punishment of criminals. . . . 

I am well aware that the ordinary moralists, who are always the 
dupes of terms, cannot apprehend the force of this truth. The spirit 
of revenge is hateful; all satisfaction drawn from that source is 
vicious; the forgiveness of injuries is the most beautiful of virtues. 
Without doubt, implacable characters, whom no satisfaction can ap- 
pease, are hateful, and ought to be hated. The forgetting injuries is 
a virtue necessary to man, but it is a virtue only when justice has had 
its work, when it has provided or refused a satisfaction. Before that, 
to forget injuries, is to invite to their commission ; it is to be the enemy, 
not the friend, of society. What could wickedness desire more than 
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an arrangement by which offences should be regularly followed by 
pardon ?—Dumont’s Bentham. 

P. 208, 1. 11.—To the animals, instead of reason there is instinct ; 
to man, instead of instinct there is reason.—Seneca. 

P. 210, 1. 17.—By how much the more constant he was in his 
vice, by so much the Jess wretched was he than the former person, 
who at one time is in distress from the looseness, at another from the 
tightness of his rein.—Horace. 

P, 210, 1. 25.—He (Catiline) was familiar with many profligate 
fellows, and yet affected to be devoted to men of the greatest worth. His 
house furnished out several temptations to lewdness, and, at the same 
time, several incentives to labour and industry; it was a scene of 
vicious pleasures, and, at the same time, a school of martial exercises. 
Nor do I believe there was ever such a monster on earth, compounded 
of inclinations and passions so very different, and so repugnant to each 
other. Who was ever more agreeable at one time to the most illustrious 
citizens? Who more intimate at another with the most infamous ? 
At one time, what citizen had better principles ? and yet who a fouler 
enemy to Rome? Who more intemperate in pleasure? Who more 
patient in labour? Who more rapacious in plundering? Who more 
extravagant in squandering ?—Czcero (Duncan). 

P. 212, 1. 28.—But between man and beast there is this special 
difference, that the latter applies itself to what alone is near and 
present, only as it is moved to this by sensation, while it has almost 
no consciousness either of the past or of the future. Man, on the other 
hand, is endowed with reason by which he discerns consequences, 
apprehends the causes of things, and is made aware of their progres- 
sive advances towards completeness, and, as it were, their antecedent 
causes. He joins in thought things that resemble each other, and 
links the present with the future. He surveys with facility the whole 
course of life, and makes the requisite preparation for spending it.— 
Cicero. 

P, 214, 1. 28.—Original sin is therefore that proneness to sinning 
which arises from self-love.—Zuingle. 

P. 215, 1. 21.—It behoves the good man to be a lover of himself. 

Such a one would seem to be rather a lover of himselfi— 
Aristotle. 

P. 219, n., 1. 10.—I have not lost a moment before reading this 

excellent memoir, and I can assure your majesty that I am wholly of 
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your opinion in regard to the principles that should form the basis of 
morality. If your majesty will take the trouble to glance at my 
Elémens de Philosophie, your majesty will observe that I there indi- 
cate, on the ground of morality and happiness, the intimate connexion 
between our true interest and the realisation of our dutics, and that 
I regard enlightened self-love as the principle of all moral sacrifice.— 
D Alembert. 

P. 220, 1. 15.—The honourable, we truly say, is naturally praise- 
worthy, although it be praised by none.—Cicero. 

P, 220, 1. 24.—They call that a mean duty (medium officium), for 
the performance of which a probable reason can be assigned.— Cicero. 

P. 239, n., 1. 8.—They may tell us that larceny was enjoined at 
Lacedmon ; that is simply an abuse of words. The same thing 
which we call larceny was not commanded at Lacedemon; but in 
a city where everything was common, the permission that was given 
to carry off with dexterity what private individuals had appropriated 
to themselves contrary to law, was a mode of punishing the spirit of 
property, which was prohibited among that people. Zhine and mine 
was a crime, of which that we call theft was the punishment.— 
Voltaire. 

P. 242, n., c. 2, 1. 8.—What I say regarding interest is from a 
political point of view, and has no reference to the respectable maxims 
of theology on that point.—ecker. 

P. 249, 1. 19.—First honour God, and after him thy parents. 
Give to each his due, nor pervert judgment through favour. Cast 
not off the poor, judge no one unjustly: because if thou judge 
ill, God will afterwards judge thee. Give at once to the beggar, 
nor bid him return to-morrow. Receive the exile into thy home, 
‘and Jead the blind in the way. Compassionate the shipwrecked, for 
navigation is uncertain. Misfortune is the lot of all; life is a wheel ; 
happiness is unstable. Let strangers be in equal honour with the 
citizens ; for all experience shifting poverty, and no region has a 
permanent abode for men. He who, of his will, acts unjustly, is a 
bad man; but him who does so of necessity, I do not call wholly bad; 
but consider the motive of every one. Lay not violent hands on 
tender infants, Let not a woman seek to procure abortion, nor, after 
delivery, cast forth her child to be torn by dogs or vultures. Let 
no one lay his hand on his pregnant wife.—Phocylides. 

P. 250, 1. 6.—Love thy spouse; for what is more pleasant or ad- 
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mirable than that husband and wife should live together in harmony 
and mutual affection even to old age? Reverence grey hairs on the 
temples, and yield a seat and all honours to the old; indeed, to an 
older man than thyself, and contemporary with thy father, accord a 
father’s honour. Do not injure a slave by speaking of him abusively 
to his master. Accept counsel even from a slave, if he be competent 
to give it.—Phocylides. 

P. 259, n., c. 1, 1. 9.—Not only does that work sadden and scan- 
dalise the mind, it labours under a great defect in morals in exhibit- 
ing the human heart only in an unfavourable light. It would have 
manifested as great sagacity, and certainly much greater justice, to 
analyse besides what in man is noble and virtuous. Is it to be sup- 
posed that virtue does not frequently guard its secret as closcly as 
self-love, and that there is not as great merit in discovering it? 


La Harpe. 
P. 260, n. 1, c. 2, 1, 2.—He (La Rochefoucauld) was never actually 


a warrior, although he was very much of a soldier.—De Retz. 

P. 260, n. 1, ¢. 2, 1. 5.—He (La Rochefoucauld) was fond of 
joking; he said that personal courage appeared tv him to be folly ; 
and yet he was very brave.—Madame de Maintenon. 

P. 266, 1. 18.—Whom does false honour delight, and lying calumny 
terrify, but the vicious and deceiving ?—JTorace. 

P. 283, 1. 7.—You ought also to consider, that many of the Greek 
states have frequently decreed to make use of your laws, which you, 
with reason, consider as something to your praise. For I think there 
is truth in what one of your number is reported to have said, that 
all judicious men are of opinion that the laws are simply the morals 
of a state. We ought, therefore, to seek to make them appear the 
best possible-— Demosthenes. 

P. 302, 1. 10.—Nor, indeed, is that power of nature and reason 
slight, since this one animal perceives order, what is allowable and 
becoming, what constitutes moderation in word and deed. It is 
thus that no other animal perceives and is pleased with the beauty, 
grace, and harmony of the parts of those objects that are submitted 
to the sense of sight. Nature and reason lead us to transfer this 
analogy from the eye to the mind, and to judge that we ought to 
maintain still greater beauty, consistency, and order in our purposes 
and actions; and, therefore, enjoin that nothing be done that is 
unbecoming or effeminate in action, and forbid aught that is licen- 
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tious in thought or deed. Thus is constituted the honourable of 
which we are in quest, and which, even were it not widely held in 
esteem, would not cease to be the honourable, and though praised by 
none, would. still be naturally praiseworthy. You see, Marcus, my 
son, the very form and, as it were, the face of virtue, which, could 
it be seen with mortal eye, would attract to itself, as Plato says, the 
marvellous love due to wisdom.—Cicero. 

P. 303, 1. 4.—Behold a spectacle worthy of God, which Jove, 
while intent on his own pursuits, might even deign to regard,—a 
brave man retaining his composure in the midst of evil fortune.— 
Seneca. 

P. 311, n., c. 2, 1. 1.—Brutus having slain Cesar, immediately 
thereupon raising on high the bloody dagger, called aloud on the 
name of Ciccro, and congratulated him on the recovery of his country’s 
liberty.—Cicero. 

P. 312, 1. 10.—Youth pursuing their studies in the midst of living 
illustrations, and at the period of the great crises themselves, enjoyed 
great advantages, and acquired much firmness and vast discern- 
ment. 

P. 319, 1. 15.—See above, vol. vi. p. 35, 1. 11. 

P. 322, 1. 20.—For the power of the nature and the mind of man 
is twofold. One part consists of the capacity of desire (in Greek 
called opp7), which carries man hither and thither; the other is 
reason, which shows and explains what is to be done, what avoided. 
Thus it is that reason ought to rule, while it is the part of desire to 
obey. 

There is indeed a true law, right reason, agreeable to nature, 
universal, uniform, eternal, whose injunction calls us to duty, and 
whose prohibition deters from crime. . . . Nor shall there be 
one law at Rome, another at Athens; one now, another hereafter; 
but the one eternal and imperishable law shall embrace all peoples 
and times, and there shall be one God, as it were, the common master 
and ruler of all. He is the author, judge, and promulgator of this 
law. He who fails to obey it shall be a fugitive from himself, and 
shall cast off from him human nature, thereby paying the highest 
possible penalty, even although he should escape what are regarded 
as the other punishments.—C%cero. 

P. 359, 1. 1—It would, in truth, be singular, that all nature, all 
the stars should obey eternal laws, and there should yet be, within 
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the bounds of creation, one little animal of the height of five feet, 
who, in contempt of those laws, can act always as he pleases, at the 
mere prompting of his caprice.— Voltaire. 

P. 359, n. *, 1. 3.—Such is the greatness of man, that it appears 
even in his knowing himself to be miserable. A tree is not conscious 
of misery. It is true that to know one’s misery is itself misery; but 
there is still a greatness in the consciousness of misery. Thus all 
his miseries prove man’s greatness. They are the calamities of a 
grand potentate, of a king dethroned. 

Man is but a reed, the feeblest in nature; but he is a reed that 
thinks. There nceds not that all the universe should arm, to crush 
him. A vapour, a drop of water, is sufficient to destroy him. But 
though the whole universe should overwhelm him, man would still be 
nobler than that by which he falls, for he knows that he dies, while 
the universe is unconscious of its victory. In thought thus lies the 
whole dignity of man. In this we are to seck the means of our 
elevation, not in space and duration. Let us strive, then, to think 
well; herein lies the principle of morals.—Pascal. 

P. 360, 1. 13.—(Freedom), the power of doing what one pleases, 
whatever be the determination of the will.—S’ Gravesande. 

P. 361, 1. 13.—Allowing no action to take place without a motive, 
as he says there is no effect without a cause, Bonnet defines Moral 
Liberty as the power of the mind to follow without constraint the 
motives whose impulse it experiences. He thus solves the difficulties 
arising from the foresight of God; but his definition would seem per- 
haps to exclude the ordinary notion of liberty. In spite of these 
opinions, which border on materialism and fatalism, Bonnet was a 
highly religious man.—Cuvier. 

P. 366, n., 1. 6.—See above, vol. i. p. 270, n. 2, 1. 4. 

P. 371, |. 6.—In the same way, without any reason which we may 
‘ be able to discover, God would choose from among things absolutely 
similar some rather than others, and place one here and another there ; 
for example, he might place in the sun an atom in every respect simi- 
lar to another in Sirius; and yet the Leibnitians deny, that it is 
absolutely impossible there can exist in the universe two points of 
matter perfectly similar, because such are indistinguishable from each 
other, and there can be no sufficient reason why the first did not 
occupy the place of the second, and the second that of the first. God 
will also be able to distinguish things that are perfectly alike, if he 
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sees that internal nature of cach, which we call individuation, through 
which a thing is this and not that. Will it be affirmed, that this 
internal nature of things escapes the eye of Divine wisdom, or is dis- 
cerned by it as the same in all? Morcover, there is always a certain 
physical reason why this thing is placed here rather than elsewhere, 
in the Divine action itself by which it is placed. There can be no 
moral reason for its being placed in one part of space rather than in 
another, beyond the Divine liberty and will. Thus also, when we 
choose anything, the physical reason of the election is our will itself 
producing the volition, and there is always some moral reason, since 
the will is not influenced by the unknown, nor acts without a motive ; 
but there is no reason why the will chooses this rather than that, for, 
all motives or moral reasons being weighed, the will still retains the 
power of self-inclination, even in the direction in which the reasons 
have less weignt; and thus it has been said with absolute truth, 
I see and approve better things (so also more pleasant, useful) and 
follow worse.—Doscovich. 

P. 380, n. 3, c. 2, 1. 8.—See above, vol. i. p. 412, n., ¢. 1, 1. 4. 

P. 384, 1.17 eit all things take place in smeorianes with an eternal 
and immutable law, there is an antecedent cause of everything, and 
if desire be thus caused, then also those effects that follow desire ; 
wherefore, likewise, our assent. But if the cause of desire do not 
depend upen us, not even desire itself is in our power. If so, neither 
do the effects which desire brings about depend upon us. Neither our 
assent nor our actions, accordingly, are in our power; whence it fol- 
lows, that there is no justice either in praise or blame, in honours or 
punishments. As this inference, however, is faulty, it may with pro- 
bability be concluded, that all events are not subjected to an eternal 
and immutable law.—Cicero. 

P. 385, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—See above, vol. iii. p. 232, 1. 3. 

P. 387, n. 1, 1. 6.—The axiom known under the name of the 
principle of sufficient reason extends even to actions which we 
consider as indifferent. The most free will cannot give rise to them 
without a determining motive, &c.,—the opposite doctrine is an illu- 
sion of the mind, which, losing sight of the fugitive reasons for the 
choice of the will in things indifferent, persuades itself that it is 
determined by itself and apart from the influence of motives.—La 
Place. 

P. 391, n., c. 1, 1. 3.—See above, vol. i. p. 573, 1. 42. 
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P. 391, n., c. 1, 1. 31.— 

Hence firm maintain we primal seeds some cause 
Must feel of rising motion unbestowed 
By weight or blow reactive, whence alone 
Upsprings this secret power by man possess’d : 
Nought forming nought, as reason proves precise. 
For weight forbids the credence that alone 
Things by reaction move; yet, lest the mind 
Bend to a stern necessity within, 
And, like a slave, determine but by force,— 
Though urged by weight, in time, in place, unfix’d, 
Each primal atom trivial still declines. 

Lucretius (Good). 

P. 391, n., c. 2, 1. 18.—See above, vol. i. p. 574, 1. 16. 

P. 394, ]. 12.—From all this judge whether I have good ground 
for believing a doctrine so detrimental to human society. Certainly, 
when I consider that it is chiefly the Mahometans who are tainted 
by it, and among whom it is maintained and cherished at the present 
day, I am almost led to suspect that it was an invention of some one 
of the despots of Asia, of the class of Mahomet, Tamerlane, and 
Bajazet, or of some one of the other scourges of the earth, who, in 
order to gratify their ambition, required of their soldiers, whom a be- 
lief in predestination thoroughly possessed, an absolute surrender of 
themselves as so many cattle, even to the extent, when occasion de- 
manded it, of cheerfully precipitating themselves, head foremost, into 
the moat of a besieged city, in order to serve as a bridge to the rest 
of the army. 

I am well aware that it might be said that this doctrine is misap- 
prehended by the Mahometans; but, howsoever that may be, what 
should we reasonably think of a doctrine that is so open to miscon- 
struction, and that leads, rightly or otherwise, to consequences so 
monstrous ?—DBernier. 

P. 399, n., c. 1, 1. 18.—There is a vast difference between the 
destiny of the orientals, especially since Mahomet converted a doctrine 
widely spread before his time into an article of faith, and the destiny 
of Greek polytheism. . . . The Greek struggles against destiny, and 
at the moment of succumbing to its power, gives proof of his freedom: 
the Mahometan blindly resigns himself before the issue ; even when 
he strives, he acts as one to whom activity is of no avail. The first 
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murmurs against the power, and bears it impatiently; the second 
congratulates himself that it dispenses with action. The Greeks 
placed the blind force in destiny, and the purpose that opposes and 
combats it in man. According to the Mahometans, the blind force 
is in man; his power is merely passive, and the thought is in destiny. 
—Frederic Ancillon. 

P. 401, 1. 2—Each has his appointed hour; a bricf and irretriev- 
able time is the life of all; but to extend our fame by our deeds, this 
is the office of virtue.— Virgil. 

P. 401, n., c. 1, 1. 8.—Brutus, I confess that civil war is grossly 
wicked; but whither the fates lead, virtue secure will follow. It shall 
be the crime of the gods to have made even me guilty.—Zucan. 

P. 401, n., c. 2, 1. L— 

Since she died, not doom’d by heaven’s decree, 
Or her own crime, but human casualty.— Virgil (Dryden). 

P. 405, 1. 26.—Men are ridiculous; they cannot escape death, and 
yet they seck to rob it of two or three syllables that pertain to them. 
A fine cheat they think of practising upon it! Would it not be better 
to consent to die with a good grace, themselves and their names ? 
. . . At least, all that their names can escape is, so to speak, but a 
grammatical death ; the change of a letter makes them serviceable 
for nothing more beyond the embarrassment of the learned.—Jonte- 
nelle. . 

P. 407, 1. 37.— 

When the chaste Arria gave the recking sword, 
Drawn from her bowels, to her honoured lord: 
Potus! she cricd, for this I do not grieve, 
But for the wound which Poetus must receive. 
Martial (Scott). 

P. 414, 1. 13.—What in another causes you anger, do not do to 

others.—Jsocrates. 


VOL. VII. 


" Pf. 7, n., 1. 4.—Man knows so little what God is, that he does not 
know what he himself is; . . . but as the essence of a God is to me 


incomprehensible, so his existence is inwardly manifest. The proof 
0 
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is in myself; and, like me, each man carries the evidence within him- 
self.— Pascal. 

P. 8, 1.4.—See Works, vol. i. p. 291, n. 1, 1. 2. 

P. 10, n. 1, 1. 8.—There inheres in our minds, I know not how, a 
certain presentiment, as it were, of future times; and it is found 
especially, and appears most clearly, in men of the greatest genius 
and loftiest souls.—Cizcero. 

P. 18, 1. 4.—By what necessary laws each of the heavenly bodies 
is upheld in being. . . . But he showed that those who speculated on 
such matters acted foolishly. . . . He was surprised that it did not 
appear clear to them, that it is impossible for man to discover those 
laws.— Xenophon. 

P. 17, n., 1. 5.—See above, vol. i. p. 386, n. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 82, 1. 10.—See above, vol. v. p. 295, 1. 1. 

P. 33, n. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 10.-— 

A fugitive from heaven and prayer, 
I mock’d at all religious fear, 
Deep scienced in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy ; but now 
Iloist sail, and back my voyage plough 
To that bless’d harbour, which I left before. 


For lo! that awful heavenly sire, 
Who frequent cleaves the clouds with fire, 
Parent of day, immortal Jove! 
Late through the floating fields of air, 
The face of heaven serene and fair, 
His thund’ring steeds, and winged chariot drove; 


When, at the bursting of his flames, 
The ponderous earth, and vagrant streams, 
Infernal Styx, [the dire abode 
Of hateful Tzenarus profound, 
And Atlas to his utmost bound, 
Trembled beneath the terrors of the god. 


The hand of Jove can crush the proud 
Down to the meanest of the crowd, 
And raise the lowest in his stead; 
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But rapid fortune pulls him down, 
And snatches his imperial crown, 
To place, not fix it, on another’s head. | 
Horace (Francis). 

P. 33, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 4.—Remarkable for ardent sincerity of mind, 
and the most exalted piety towards God.—Coplestone. 

P. 35, n., c. 1, 1. 3.—Is the seat of God aught but the earth, and 
the sea, and the air, and the heavens, and virtue? Why seck the 
deities beyond? Jupiter is whatever you see, wherever you go.— 
[ Lucan. | 

P. 36, n.—I do not know that there is any metaphysical proof more 
striking, and that speaks more powerfully to the mind of man, than 
that founded on the admirable order that reigns in the universe ; or 
that there is to be found a finer argument than the verse, The heavens 
declare the glory of God. It is thus that Newton, at the end of his 
Optics and Principia, brings forward no other proof. He discovered 
no reasoning in favour of Deity more convincing or beautiful than 
that which Plato puts into the mouth of one of the speakers in the 
dialogue, ‘‘ You conclude that I possess an intelligent mind, because 
you apprehend order in my words and actions; on the same principle, 
from the order that is manifest in the universe, infer the existence of 
a supreme intelligence.” — Voltaire. 

P. 42, n. 1, 1. 3.—Aristotle holds that cause is threefold. The 
first cause, he says, is the Matter itself, without which nothing can be 
made; the second is the Maker of the work; the third is the Form 
that is given to each work, as, for example, to a statue, for Aristotle 
calls this the Eééos. A fourth also, he says, is to be added to these, 
viz., the End of the whole work. 

I shall explain these distinctions. The brass is the first cause of 
the statue, for it would never have been made, without that (mate- 
rial) of which it is founded or cast. The second cause is the artist, 
for the brass could not have been formed into a statue withont the 
application of skilful hands. The third cause is the form, for the 
statue could not be called a doryphoros (a life-guardsman), or dia- 
dumenos (a prince wearing a diadem), unless the appropriate ap- 
pearance had been impressed upon it. The fourth cause is the 
end proposed in the making of the thing, for, without some design, 
nothing would have been made. What is an end? That which 
induced the artist to make what he did make. This was money, if 
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he fabricated the statue with a view to sale; or glory, if he laboured 
for a name; or piety, if he intended it as a gift toa temple. Hence 
this also on account of which a thing is done, isa cause. Do you 
not think, that, among the causes of a work done, must be reckoned 
that without which it would not have becn done ?—Seneca. 

P, 45, 1. 22.—Can I but wonder, here, that any one can persuade 
himself, that certain solid and individual bodies move by their natu- 
ral force and gravitation, and that a world so beautifully adorned was 
made by their fortuitous concourse? He who believes this possible, 
may as well believe, that if a great quantity of the one-and-twenty 
letters, composed either of gold or any other matter, were thrown upon 
the ground, they would fall into such order as legibly to form the 
Annals of Ennius. I doubt whether chance could make a single 
verse of them. How, therefore, can these people assert that the 
world was made by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, which have no 
colour, no quality (which the Greeks call roudrns, suchness), no sense ? 
Or that there are innumerable worlds, some rising, and some perish- 
ing, in every point of time? But if a concourse of atoms can make 
a world, why not a porch, a temple, a house, a city ; which are works 
of less labour and difficulty ? But really they prate so inconside- 
rately concerning the universe, that they seem to me never to have 
contemplated the wonderful magnificence of the heavens, which comes 
next under my consideration.—Cicero (Francklin). 

P. 55, 1. 14.—See above, vol. iii. p. 344, 1. 5. 

P. 61, 1. 23.—Our minds become accustomed to objects that are 
our daily attendants, and constantly before our eyes; nor do we re- 
gard with wonder, or inquire into the reasons of things which we are 
in the habit of seeing; as if it were intended that novelty rather than 
magnitude should stimulate us to the investigation of causes.—Cicero. 

P. 61, n. 1, 1. 7.—See above, vol. i. p. 586, 1. 34. 

P. 62, 1. 1.—There are some who view this sun, and the stars, and 
the seasons taking their departure at fixed periods, without feeling 
any awe.—LHorace. 

P. 62, 1. 9.-—Aristotle finely says, “ Let us suppose a race of beings 
who had never as yet been upon the surface of the earth, but had 
constantly lived below ground in good dwellings, lighted up, adorned 
with statues and paintings, and furnished with all those appliances 
that are to be found in abundance among people whom we consider as 
in good circumstances. Suppose, further, that those beings had heard a 
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report of some forth-putting of will and power on the part of the gods. 
Thereupon the jaws of the carth are opened, and they emerge from 
their hidden abode, and come forth on the localities which we inhabit. 
When they see all of a sudden earth, sea, and sky ; when they become 
aware of the size and number of the clouds, the force of the winds; 
when they contemplate the magnitude and beauty of the sun, and 
discover its function and influence in causing day by the diffusion of 
light through the entire heavens; and when, after night has darkened 
the earth, they behold the whole sky studded and adorned with stars, 
and become acquainted with the changes of light in the moon, accord- 
ing as it is new or on the wane, the risings and settings of all those 
orbs, and their eternally established and unchangeable courses,— 
secing all these things, they will assuredly believe that there are gods, 
and that these are their works !”—Ctcero. 

P. 65, 1. 25.— 

Why formed not nature man, with ample powers 

To fathom, with his fect, the unbottom’d main? 

To root up mountains with his mighty hands? 
Lucretius (Good). 

P. 73, 1. 33.—See al ive, vol. iii. p. 294, 1. 16. 

P. 76, 1. 35.—See a ove, vol. v. p. 295, 1. 15. 

P, 80, 1. 21.—Scattt ing some gods on the earth, others on the 
moon, and others on th, remaining parts of the universe, as if Deity 
sowed them.—Cucero. 

P. 80, 1. 27.—-The supreme Deity, who governs all the world, as 
the human mind the body over which it is placed. 

Nor, in fact, can God himself be thought of in any other mode than 
as an intelligence independent and free, severed from all perishable 
concretion, conscious of and moving all things. 

That there is some pre-eminent and eternal substance, and that 
this being is to be honoured and admired of mankind, the beauty of the 
world and the order of the heavenly bodies constrain us to acknow- 
ledge. 

One law, eternal and imperishable, will restrain all nations; and 
there will be one God, as it were, the master and ruler of all.— 
Cicero. 

P. 81, 1. 7.—What is nature but God and the Divine Reason knit 
into the whole world and its parts? You may, as often as you will, 
sometimes call him the author of our affairs, and sometimes with 
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propriety speak of him as Jupiter, the best and the greatest, the thun- 
derer and the stayer. Nor would you err were you to call the same 
being fate, for as fate is nothing more than the interwoven series of 
causes, he is the first cause of all upon which the others depend. You 
will fitly apply to him all names that indicate any power and opera- 
tion of heavenly objects; his appellations are as diversified as his 
gifts to his creatures. . . . (The ancients) did not even believe that 
the Jupiter we worship in the Capitol and in the other temples, dis- 
charged thunderbolts from his hand; their Jupiter was the same as 
ours (the Stoics), the guardian and ruler of the universe, the mind 
and soul, the lord and maker of this world, to whom every name is 
appropriate.—Seneca. 

P, 82, 1. 34.—Hear, therefore, and impress these my sayings on 
your minds; what the omnipotent father foretold to Apollo, and 
Apollo to me, I, the eldest of the furies, disclose to you.— Virgil. 

P. 83, 1. 7—We have heard how he who governs the immovable 
earth and the stormy sea; who himself alone, with righteous sway, 
rules over the cities also, and the mournful kingdoms of the shades, 
and the gods and the multitudes of men,—how he cut off the im- 
pious Titans and the monstrous band by his falling thunderbolts.— 
Horace. 

P. 83, 1. 15.— 

Claims not the eternal sire his wonted praise ? 
Awful who reigns o’er gods and men supreme, 
Who sea and earth—this universal globe 

With grateful change of seasons guides ; 
T’rom whom no being of superior power, 
Nothing of equal, second glory, springs, 
Yet first of all his progeny divine 

Immortal honours Pallas claims. 

Horace (Francis. ) 

P. 83, 1. 28.— 

From God derived, to God by nature join’d, 

We act the dictates of his mighty mind: 

And though the priests are mute, and temples still, 
God never wants a voice to speak his will. 

When first we from the teeming womb were brought, 
With inborn precepts then our souls were fraught, 
And then the Maker his new creatures taught. 
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Canst thou believe, the vast eternal Mind 
Was e’er to Syrtes and Libyan sands confined ? 
That he would chuse this waste, this barren ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave his truth in wilds and deserts drown’d ? 
Ts there a place that God would choose to love 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon heaven above, 
And virtuous minds, the noblest throne for Jove ? 
Why seck we farther then? Behold around, 
How all thou seest does with the God abound, 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 

Lucan (Rowe). 

P. 84, 1. 6.—See above, vol. v. p. 295, 1. 1. 

P. 85, 1. 16.—The testimony of peoples and nations at harmony on 
this one point.—Lactantius. 

P. 85, 1. 36.—-We are accustomed to lay much weight on universal 
presumption. With us it is a token of truth,—that something appears 
to all. We thus infer, among other truths, the existence of the gods, 
on the ground that a belief in them is by nature implanted in all ; 
and that there is nowhere to be found a nation cast so far beyond the 
pale of laws and morals as not to recognise some gods.— Seneca. 

P. 86, 1. 6.—This seems to be the most powerful argument adduced 
in favour of our belief in the existence of the gods, that there is no 
nation so barbarous, no person so savage, whose mind is not impressed 
with a beliefin gods. Many form debased conceptions regarding them, 
for that is the ordinary effect of bad customs; all, nevertheless, 
hold as real a Divine power and nature. The consent, moreover, 
of all nations in one thing is to be regarded as a law of nature.— 
Cicero. 

P. 92, n., ¢. 1, 1. 6.— 


My friend, what pleasure can you find 
To live this mountain’s back behind ? 
Would you prefer the town, and men, 
To this wild wood and dreary den ? 
No longer moping, loiter here, 

But go with me to better cheer. 

Since animals but draw their breath, 
And have no being after death ; 
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Since nor the little nor the great 

Can shun the rigour of their fate ; 

At least be merry while you may 

The life of mice is but a day. 

Horace (Francis.) 

" P. 92, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—It is indeed amusing to hear the city mouse 
contend for the doctrine of Epicurus regarding the mortality of the 
soul. Is the depravity of cities, therefore, so’'great that even the mice 
in them profess atheism ? 

P. 106, 1. 33.—These laws together constitute what is called the 
law of nature. All men and all human powers ought to be regulated 
by these sovereign laws, instituted by the Supreme Being. They are 
immutable and irrefragable, and the best possible, and, consequently, 
the basis of the most perfect government, and the fundamental rule of 
all positive laws; for positive laws are simply laws directed to the 
maintenance of the natural order of things, which is manifestly the 
most advantageous for the human race.—Quesnai. 

P. 109, 1. 1.— 

For never, doubtless, from result of thought, 

Or mutual compact, could primordial seeds 

First harmonise, or move with powers precise. 

But ever changing, ever changed, and vext, 

From earliest time, through ever-during space, 

With ceaseless repercussion, every mode 

Of motion, magnitude, and shape essayed ; 

At length th’ unwieldy mass the form assumed 

Of things created. 
For if thou weigh th’ eternal tract of time 

Evolved already, and the countless modes 

In which all matter moves, thou canst not doubt 
That oft its atoms have the form assumed 

We bear ourselves this moment.—Lucretius (Good.) 

P. 109, 1. 19.—See above, vol. i. p. 586, 1. 34. 

P. 110, 1. 18.—See above, vol. i. p. 586, 1. 3. 

P. 110, n., c. 1, 1. 2.—See above, vol. ii. p. 586, n. 1. 

P. i11, 1. 6.—See above, vol. i. p. 611, 1. 17. 

P. 116, 1. 14.—See above, vol. i. p. 609, n. E E E, 1. 18. 

P. 116, 1. 26.—See above, vol. i. p. 609, 1. 41. 
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P. 137, 1. 25.—(The infant) a crying animal that will command 
the others.—Pliny. 

P. 138, 1. 15.— 

Hence various arts: stern labour all subdues, 
And ceaseless toil that urging want pursues. 
Virgil (Sotheby.) 
P. 138, 1. 19.— 
Not to dull indolence and transient toil 
Great Jove resign’d the conquest of the soil : 
He bade sharp care make keen the heart, nor deign’d 
That sloth should linger where his godhead reign’d. 
Ere Jove bore rule, no labour tamed the ground. 
Virgil (Sotheby.) 

P. 143, n., c. 1, 1. 12.—What is life but a continual desire of 
new perceptions? It is passed in desire, and the whole interval 
between the rise and gratification of our longings we should like 
annihilated. 

The whole amusements of men prove the misery of their condition. 
It is simply in order to escape disagreeable impressions that one man 
has recourse to chess, another to hunting. All seek, whether in seri- 
ous or frivolous occupations, self-forgetfulness. .. . 

We should find very few willing again to commence life and pass 
through those states of existence which they before experienced.— 
Maupertuts. 

P. 162, 1. 9.—And since the nature of the mind is simple, and 
since it contains nothing mixed up with it different from or unlike 
itself, it is not divisible, and, as indivisible, it is imperishable— 
Cicero. 

P.166,n.—The Metaphysical Meditations of Descartes appeared in 
1641. It was the one of all his works which its author most esteemed. 
The special characteristics of this work are its containing his cele- 
brated demonstration of the existence of God, a proof so frequently 
repeated since his time, adopted by some and rejected by others; 
and tts being the first treatise in which the distinction of mind and 
matter is perfectly developed: for, before Descartes, there was no 
adequate analysis of the philosophical proofs of the spirituality of the 
soul.—Thomas. 

P. 168, n.—For my own part, when I contemplate the nature of the 
mind, I find indeed that it is much more difficult clearly to conceive 
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its character as it isin the body, a place, as it were, not its own, than 
to conceive it when it has left the body and come into the free heaven, 
which is, if I may so speak, its proper home.—Cicero. 

P. 169, 1. 32.—Think, I beseech you; can you suppose this won- 
derful faculty of Memory to be sown in, or to be a part of the 
composition of the earth, or of this dark and gloomy atmosphere ?— 
Cicero. : 

P. 171, 1.24.—We do not even now discern with the eyes the 
things that we see; for there is no power of perception in the body; 
but, as we learn not only from natural philosophers but from anato- 
mists who have opened our bodies and examined the parts, there are 
certain pathways, as it were, penetrating from the seat of the mind 
to the eyes, ears, and nostrils. And thus, hindered either by other 
thoughts or by the violence of some bodily disease, we frequently 
neither see nor hear, although our eyes are meanwhile open and sound ; 
so that it is clearly the mind which both sees and hears, and not 
those organs that stand, as it were, in the relation of windows to it, 
and by means of which, however, the mind can perceive nothing, 
unless it be present to the object and act upon it. How is it that 
by the same mind we perceive things dissimilar, as colour, taste, 
heat, odour, sound ? Of thesé the mind would know nothing by 
means of its five messengers, unless everything were conveyed to it, 
and it were itself the sole judge of all. And the objects of its percep- 
tion will, indeed, be then much more truthfully and clearly discerned, 
when the mind shall have reached the condition of disengagement 
from the body, towards which nature impels it. For, in the present 
state, though nature has most skilfully constructed those open path- 
ways that reach from the corporeal frame to the mind, they are yet, 
to some degree, closed up by earthy and concrete bodies; when, 
however, the mind shall be free from the body, there will be no- 
thing in the way to prevent its percelving every object as it is.— 
Cicero. 

P. 181, 1. 36.— 

Did nature me unkindly treat ; 
Distorted both my hands and feet; 
A hump unnatural on my back ; 
My loosen’d teeth of jetty black ; 
Or was I tortured with sharp pain, 
In every muscle, every vein; 
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All this and more I would endure, 
Of life’s possession still secure. 
Seneca (Morell). 

P. 183, n., c. 2, 1. 6.—Oh! happy I, if a kind fate should suffer 
me, falling under a similar fortune, to slip quietly away, even should 
I never rise again. Ah! how little should I envy the god widely 
flaming and girt with the full splendour of his rays, when mid 
heaven feels his burning four-horse team.— Gray. 

P. 184, n., c. 1, 1. 2.—To him who is conscious of having done no 
wrong is always present pleasing hope, the best nurse of old age, as 
Pindar says; for he has finely sung ;—‘‘ Whosoever spends a just 
and holy life has for his companion sweet hope, cherishing his heart 
and fostering his old age, which most of all guides the course of the 
changing mind of man.’’—Plato. - 

P. 191, 1. 17.—Is this that point which is divided among so many 
nations by fire and sword? . . . When thou hast raised thyself 
to those things that are truly great, as often as thou shalt see whole 
armies marching with banners displayed . . . thou mayest freely 
say :— 

‘¢ The black squadron marches through the plain.” 
All this is but a business of ants that labour in a mole-hill.—Seneca. 

P. 191, 1. 23.—Oh shame! Oh headlong madness of brutish desire! 
How small the space in which glory vaunts itself, anger rages, fear 
paralyses, grief consumes, poverty scrapes together riches; by sword, 
stratagem, flame, and poison is it marked, and human affairs boil in 
restless tumult.—Buchanan. 

P. 195, n.—See above, vol. i. p. 65, n. 1, 1. 1. 

P. 197, n., c. 1, 1. 36.—M. de Sacy died the 26th October 1727, 
aged seventy-three, after a life of labours and virtue, leaving to his 
friends a memory to be highly cherished, to men of letters an example 
worthy of all imitation, and affording to the virtuous occasion of the 
greatest regret. Madame de Lambert, who was his senior by seven 
years, and whose pure and faithful friendship had formed the happi- 
ness of his life, survived to preserve and honour his memory. Though 
one for whom it well became him to mourn, he had not to shed tears 
over her departure. Thus nature, which had done so much xr the 
prosperity of M. de Sacy, completed the measure of it by bestowing 
upon him a happy and peaceful old age, free from that painful feeling 
which leaves at the bottom of the heart the sense of an eternal and ir- 
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reparable loss; a feeling the impression of which is the greater that the 
soul is in some sort enticed to surrender itself to it, and experiences a 
species of pleasure in tasting its bitterness; a feeling the very sadness 
of which renders it in some measure desirable, since it leads us to re- 
gard death as a blessing conferred by nature, not because it puts an 
end to the tears which are dear to us, but because that misfortune of 
humanity, if to cease from suffering be a misfortune, is at least common 
to us with those we have tenderly loved, and affords us the consoling 
hope of very soon following them into that peaceful and eternal asylum, 
whither their shade has gone before us, and whither their voice calls 
us. Madame de Lambert, who survived M. de Sacy six years, con- 
tinued always to cherish this feeling so dear to her heart. With this 
she joined a hope still more consoling, which a beneficent divinity per- 
mits virtuous minds to entertain, of being one day re-united, with the 
prospect of never having to lament over a separation; an expecta- 
tion so well fitted to alleviate the grief of feeling hearts, and of which 
unhappy man was s0 pressingly in need, that he, so to speak, fled to 
it by anticipation, before the period when the Supreme and Eternal 
Goodness was willing fully to reveal it. A deep-seated and lively 
affection, deprived of a cherished object which it will never recover 
on earth again, and unable at the same time to bear the crushing 
thought of the object being for ever annihilated, inspired, interested, 
and enlightened the reason, so as to lead it to embrace with transport 
this precious trust in an immortal existence, the first desire of which 
must needs have sprung up, not in a cold and philosophic head, but 
in a heart that had loved [and lost].—D’ Alembert. 

P. 198, n., c. 2, 1. 3.—The Eloges of Massillon, the Archbishop of 
Cambray, and of Flechier, are interesting and agreeable ; but none of 
them contains marks of truer or more amiable sensibility than that of 
M. de Sacy. Its author there delineates friendship, like one who has 
felt it in all its charm and power. M. D’Alembert composed that 
éloge immediately after the loss of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse ; we 
might suppose that this touching picture was traced on the tomb of 
his friend.—Grimm. 

P. 208, 1. 7.—They (the inhabitants of the Ladrones Isles) believe 
in the immortality of the soul. They even acknowledge a paradise 
and a hell, of which their ideas are odd enough. They hold that it 
is neither virtue nor vice that leads to the one or the other; good 
and bad actions are alike inefficacious.—Le Gobien. 
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P. 209, 1. 11.— 
Let me give that, which from their golden pot 
Messala’s proud and blear-eyed race could not : 
To the just gods let me present a mind, 
Which civil and religious duties bind, 
A guileless heart, which no dark secret knows, 
But with the generous love of virtue glows. 
Such be the presents, such the gifts I make, 
With them I sacrifice a wheaten cake. 
Persius (Drummond.) 

P. 221, 1. 28.—That the abandoned might be placed under some 
kind of fear in this life, the ancients maintained that certain punish- 
ments of that sort were appointed for the wicked in the infernal re- 
gions; because they clearly perceived that, if a belief in these future 
punishments were taken away, death itself would not be greatly 
dreaded.—Cicero. 

P. 225, 1. 9.—In the community itself there are grades of duties, 
from which may be learned what obligation a man has to discharge 
to every one; that the first duties are owing to the immortal gods, 
the second to one’s native country, the third to parents, and so on to 
others in their order.—Cicero. 

P. 226, |. 20.—That neglect of the gods, which is prevalent in this 
age, had not then arisen, nor was any one at that time in the habit 
of wresting the laws to his own purpose by putting his private inter- 
pretation on an oath, but rather adapted his practice to them.—Livy. 

P. 226, 1. 28.—See above, vol. i. p. 302, n., c. 2, 1. 33. 

P, 227, 1. 1.—See above, vol. i. p. 302, n., c. 2, 1. 33. 

P. 274, 1. 16.—There is a certain subtler sense, which is the com- 
panion and governor of this faculty or speech, sufficiently strengthened 
even by the natural desire of knowing the truth, by which (sense) we 
approve all that is true, simple, trustworthy, and hate what is false, 
feigned, and fallacious.—For that mode of using speech which com- 
mon utility demands, is immediately commended by the sense of every 
one. . . - Both the sense of the mind per se, and the common prin- 
ciple of utility, approve the unwavering resolution to make only such 
a use of speech as shall be in harmony with the thought of the 
speaker, and shall not mislead others.— Hutcheson. 

- 2P, 274, n. 2, 1. 3.—The false is of itself base and blameworthy ; 
the true honourable and to be praised.—Aristotle. 
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P. 290, 1. 12.— 
Vain as vanity are we ! 
Swift life’s transient flames decay ! 
What this is, we soon shall be ; 
Then be merry whilst you may.—-Petronius, 

P. 303, 1. 22.— 

These were the stricter manners of the man, 

And this the stubborn course in which they ran ; 

The golden mean unchanging to pursue, 

Constant to keep the purposed end in view ; 
Religiously to follow nature’s laws, 

And die with pleasure in his country’s cause ; 

To think he was not for himself design’d, 

But born to be of use to all mankind.—Zucan (Rowe). 

P. 305, 1. 9.—See above, vol. vi. p. 96, I. 5. 

P. 308, n., c. 2, 1. 2.—The best men are often of an irritable tem- 
perament, but they are, at the same time, easily pacified; and this 
flexibility, so to speak, and sensitiveness of character, is usually the 
mark of a naturally good disposition.—Cv%cero. 

P. 327, 1. 8.—The right regulation of the fancy.— Epictetus. 

P. 353, 1. 17.—The habit of rectitude. (Maxim.) 

P. 360, 1. 6.—Virtuous actions are honourable, and for the sake of 
the honourable.—Arisiotle. 

P. 371, 1. 22.—The terms attraction, impulse, inclination to a centre, 
T employ without distinction as convertible. I understand those 
powers not in a physical, but simply in a mathematical, sense. The 
reader is therefore cautioned against supposing, that by terms of this 
kind I anywhere designate a species or mode of action, or a physical 
cause or reason, or that I attribute to centres real physical powers 
(these being, in fact, merely mathematical points), should I be found to 
say that centres draw, or to speak cf the powers of centres. —Newton. 

P. 374, 1.44.—The Egyptians made gods of them (the stars), 
and among the Greeks the Stoics attributed to them divine souls. 
Anaxagoras was condemned for impiety, because he denied the soul of 
the sun. Cleanthes and Plato were more orthodox on that point. 
Philo ascribes to the stars, not merely souls, but very pure souls. 
Origen was of the same opinion ; he held that the souls of those bodies 
had not always belonged to them, and that a separation would one day 
take place. 
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Avicenna ascribed to the stars an intellectual and sensitive soul. 
Simplicius believed them to be endowed with sight, hearing, and touch. 
Tycho and Kepler admit the existence of souls in the stars and planets. 
Baranzanus, a religious Barnabite, astronomer and theologian, attri- 
butes to them a species of soul intermediate between the intellectual 
and that of brutes. St. Thomas, indeed, who, in various passages of 
his works, had been sufficiently liberal in according to them intellec- 
tual souls, scems, in his seventh chapter Contra Gentes, to retract this 
opinion, and to be disposed to allow to them only sensitive souls. — 
Maupertuis. 

P. 375, 1. 16.—The stars also are correctly said both to be animated 
and to perceive and understand. 

It is probable that there is a pre-eminent intelligence { in the stars. 
— Cicero. 

P. 375, 1. 20.—The wild beasts were let loose in the woods, the 
stars in the sky.—Vzrgil. 

P. 375, 1. 22.—Nor will there be any region void of its living 
inhabitants,—the stars and the forms of the gods occupy the celestial 
soil; the earth received the wild animals.—Ovid. 

P. 375, 1. 26.— 

Now Sol’s fair sister, viewing from afar 

His coursers yoked, and ready for the car 

(While Ocean roar’d beneath the rushing day, 

And redden’d with Aurora’s orient ray), 

Collects her beams, recalls her scatter’d light, 

And with her whip compels the stars to flight. 
Statius (Lewis). 

P. 375, 1. 32.—A principle of intelligence, similar to that we de- 
nominate desire, aversion, memory.—AMaupertuis. 

P. 376, 1. 3.—A_ sensation similar to a blunted or dull power of 
touch Diderot. . . . . Is M. Diderot in earnest when he 
makes this distinction >—Maupertuis. 

P. 376, 1. 17.—See above, vol. ili. p. 238, 1. 5. 

P. 376, 1. 25.—We may, therefore, believe, that if these movers are 
endowed with any power of observing this diameter, it is so much 
acuter than our eye-sight as its operation and perennial motion is 
more constant than our disturbed and confused affairs. 

Would you, therefore, O Kepler, attribute two eyes to each of the 
planets? By no means; that is not at ail necessary, any more than to 
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ascribe to them feet and wings, in order to their movements.— 
Kepler. 

P. 376, 1. 46.—Some have supposed the existence of plastic natures, 
which, immaterial and unintelligent, execute in the universe all that 
matter and intelligence could accomplish. Experience informs us, 
that beings material and endowed with intelligence can act on body, 
though we are unable to comprehend how the action takes effect ; 
but experience does not tell us, nor can we ever conceive, how imma- 
terial substances, without the immediate concurrence of the all- 
powerful Being, can accomplish this. The matter will be still less 
comprehensible if we understand that those immaterial substances are, 
besides, devoid of intelligence ; for in that case we not only no longer 
attach any idea to them which may serve to explain their operations, 
but we have no longer any idea whereby we may conceive their exis- 
tence.—Maupertuis. 

P, 382, n. D., 1. 4.—He who marries, says Bacon, gives pledges to 
fortune. The man of letters who is a member of, or aspires to, the 
Academy, gives pledges to decorum... . Had there been an academy 
at Rome, prosperous and honoured, Horace would have felt flattered 
to sit beside his friend the sage Virgil. And what would such an 
honour have cost him? The effacing from his poetry certain impu- 
rities that disfigure it, by which the poct would have lost nothing, 
and the citizen would have done his duty. For the same reason, 
Lucretius, solicitous of the honour of calling Cicero his associate, 
would have retained of his poem only those sublime passages in which 
he appears as so great a painter, and suppressed the prosaic verses in 
which he inculcates atheism, that is, makes efforts as feeble as they 
are blameworthy, to remove a check from powerful vice, and deprive 
unfortunate virtue of a source of consolation.—D’ Alembert. 

P. 383, 1. 6.—They who inquire of what opinion I myself am upon 
every point, are actuated by a principle of needless curiosity. For in 
discussion, the grounds of determination are to be sought for not so 
much in authority as in reason. But, besides, the authority of those 
who profess to teach, commonly proves a hindrance in the way of those 
who seek to learn; for these cease to exercise their own judgment, 
holding as established what they see already determined by him of 
whom they approve.—Cicero. 
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P. 10, 1. 18.—See above, vol. i. p. 22, 1, 25. 

P. 19, 1. 28.— 

The gods above send better things to those 
Who fear them, and that error to their foes! 

P. 70, 1. 21.—For there was a time when men wandered about in 
the fields after the manner of the beasts, and lived on wild food. 
Everything was governed less by intelligence than by physical 
strength. Religion as yet had no existence; the law of human duty 
was not cultivated; the solemn tie of marriage was unknown; no 
child was certain of his parentage.—Cicero. 

Pp, 79, 1. 31.— 

They began to fortify towns, and to lay down laws, 
To guard against theft, or robbery, or adultery. 
Horace. 

P. 92, n. 2, 1. 1.—We observe, in the speech concerning manners, 
delivered to the people by P. Scipio as censor, that, among the viola- 
tions of ancestral institutions which he reprehended, was this, that a 
son who was adopted gave to the father who adopted him the legal 
rights of a natural father.—Aulus Gellius. 

P, 103, n., 1. 2.—Mendicity is an evil which ere long kills its man. 
—re "IN, 

P. 144, °45.—By way of joke, he asked him, ‘* Whether he was 
in the habit ot .. “ving on his hands ?”—Val. Maximus. 

P. 147, 1. 31.— 

More fell than arms, came luxury, and avenged 
A conquered world.—Juvenal. 

P. 182, 1. 29.—Our ancestors, when they praised a good man, 
called him “a good farmer, and a good husbandman.” That was 
regarded as the highest expression of commendation. The merchant, 
however, I regard as a person who is active and zealous in the pursuit 
of wealth; but (as I have said above) exposed to hazard and logs. 
Of the husbandmen, on the other hand, are produced the bravest of 
men and the best of soldiers; their occupation is in the highest de- 
gree honourable and stable, the freest possible from hate. Those also 
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who are engaged in that pursuit are the least of all given to evil 
thoughts.—M, Cato. 

P. 191, n. +, ¢. 2, 1. 15.— 

Spare now the grinding hand, ye mill-women; sleep on full 
soundly, 
Even though chanticleer’s voice herald the dawning of day. 
Lo, Ceres bath bidden her Nymphs to take up the toil of your 
hands ; 
Now, on the rim of the wheel light leaping, they whirl it about ; 
Aneath their light pressure the axle hurries with fast-rolling 
spokes, 
Turning the ponderous bulk of the hollowed millstone round. 
Thus do we taste again the life of the ages primeval, 
When, without labour of hands, we are sharers in Deo’s gifts. 
—Antipater of Thessalonica. 
P. 284, n. +, 1. 7.— 
On tur Wonpers or Hoianp. 

I shall relate the unknown wonders of thy land, Dousa, which will 
seem incredible to foreigners. The wool here wearies all the looms of 
Minerva, and yet it is a fact that here are no wool-bearing flocks. 
Our towns cannot hold our carpentery, and yet our soil yields no timber 
to the workmen. Our granaries burst with piles of wheat, but all our 
land is pasture and not arable. Here abundant jars of wine are 
crowded in our cellars, but the pruner has no vineyards to cultivate. 
Here there is little or no crop of lint, and yet where is there more 
linen-manufacture ? Here, who could believe it ? we live in the 
midst of the waters, and yet here, Dousa, no water is drunk.—Joseph 
Scaliger. Z 

P. 429 (App.), 1. 4.—To make it apparent that there is a mazi- 
mum both in population and in agriculture, I beg the reader’s atten- 
tion to the following observations. Let.us, in the first place, suppose 
all Europe to be as fully peopled as it is capable of; it is calculated 
that it would contain four or five times as many inhabitants as there 
actually are. In that casc, it would be absolutely necessary that the 
whole soil should be rigidly cultivated in order to support such a 
population. We will further take it for granted, that, by means of 
superior legislation and administration, all the gradations of class are 
justly distributed, and have, in short, their due proportion and har- 
mony in all the parts of the various States and Governments. Europe 
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arrived at this point in population and culture, where is it to stop ? 
Is it possible to arrest the further progress of the population, and 
how? It will be necessary to plant colonies in America and else- 
where; but this resource would not suffice; and it is to be feared 
that fierce and deadly wars would follow in the train of pestilence and 
famine. This latter scourge would soon commence its ravages; it 
would be the natural result of that great and universal population 
which we assume to exist. The yearly fruits of the earth would un- 
questionably be every year consumed by the respective inhabitants of 
each country. Now it is certain that, in the order of nature, the crops 
fail in every country after a certain number of years. Every country, 
then, in its turn would of necessity be reduced to starvation ; each 
country, needing its own products to support its own inhabitants, 
could not supply its neighbours. 

Let us extend our observations still further. Some naturalists 
maintain that our terrestrial globe has but one vegetable crust, which 
exhausts itself by culture, and becomes at last dry and sterile. They 
allege that the deserts of Arabia were formerly fertile countries, and 
the original residence of the human race. 

Without searching into this question, every one knows that the 
earth is renewed by rest, that it frequently demands it in order to 
preserve its fecundity. Every one knows how rapid is the vegeta- 
tion when a new soil is forced to recompense the first labours of the 
cultivator. There must then be alternations of rest and of culture ; 
there must be a reserve of food, uncultivated lands, uninhabited coun- 
tries, for the order, the harmony, and the preservation of the whole. 
It would appear not to enter into the designs of Providence, that the 
globe we inhabit should be throughout equally cultivated and peopled. 
This transient state of perfect opulence, if it could exist, would entail 
with it the greatest misfortunes. We have not attained the know- 
ledge vf the sovereign good; apparent imperfections often conspire 
for the preservation of the whole. We see but one part of the pic- 
ture; false lights dazzle us; perfection is not the appanage of a single 
portion, but the result of the whole. 

To multiply human beings, says Mirabeau the elder, without in- 
creasing the means of subsistence, is to devote them to the punish- 
ment of famine. This phenomenon is rare, and can only arise from 
defective administration and police; but, on the other hand, to in- 
crease the means of subsistence without multiplying the consumers is 
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a dangerous chimera, and one which can never last beyond a single 
year. The physical limits of the population of a country are not abso- 
lutely dependent on the products of the soil, when commerce and navi- 
gation, seconded by credit, circulation, and unrealised property, are in 
a healthy state,—witness Holland. It is rather the cultivation that 
is absolutely regulated by the internal consumption, or the precarious 
national exports. When population exceeds wealth, the vice is inhe- 
rent in the body politic, and the whole machinery of the state is de- 
ranged. In that emergency every portion of it must be attended to, 
and the remedy applied everywhere at once. It becomes necessary 
then, as Lord Bolingbroke says, speaking of another subject, to imi- 
tate the great operations of nature, and not those of art, which are . 
always slow, feeble, and imperfect. We ought not to proceed as a 
statuary does in forming a statue, now shaping the head, and now 
another part; but as nature operates in the formation of an animal, 
or any other of her products ; she begets and produces the rudiments 
of all the parts simultaneously, throwing off at once the plan of each 
existence, and the elements of all its parts. All vegetables and ani- 
mals grow in bulk, and increase in force; but they are the same from 
the beginning. There must be a constraining power, to bind toge- 
ther the orders of the State, as the keystone of an arch holds up the 
total structure. Ina great kingdom, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, circulation, public credit, internal police, finance, the war 
establishment, colonies, navigation, the marine, moderate luxury, 
ought all to progress in a reciprocal proportion, for the preservation 
of the harmony of the State, the good order and the prosperity of a 
nation. 

The extension of its frontiers does not alone constitute the power of a 
State; but it is a great advantage, as it admits an increased number 
of subjects who can find subsistence. Nor is the mere number pos- 
sessed of the means of subsistence everything. There must be ease of 
circumstances; and this, in a large population, requires a plurality of 
classes, and cannot be confined to the pursuit of agriculture alone. 
If the population of France were at its maximum, the foreign market, 
or the exportation of grain, would be almost useless, It ought to be 
regarded as a supplement to, or as a remedy for, the want of people 
to consume the produce of the soil, a channel of commerce for the 
support of agriculture and the benefit of the population. The true 
secret of government, however, is not the increase of population, but 
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the harmony of all its parts and the equilibrium of all classes.— 
Pinto. 

P. 438, 1. 23.—The real circulation of money is immense in the 
daily and domestic outlay of business. The same crown-piece can 
tumble in twenty-four hours through fifty different hands, and will 
have represented, in the circulation which it has undergone, fifty 
different things ; so that if these fifty persons met together at night, 
they would find that they had laid out and paid fifty crowns, not- 
withstanding that there was really but one, which, by its circulation, 
represented fifty. Suffice it to say, that there is not in the whole 
world one-half the money represented by the expenditure in one year 
in the single city of Paris, if we take into account the total outlay of 
money payment, from the first of January to the last of December, 
among all classes of the community, from the king’s palace down to 
the beggar who spends a halfpenny per day on bread. 

This circulation is rendered enormous by the multiplicity of simul- 
taneous and repeated operations everywhere and at every moment; 
but there is another gross circulation which is made by means of 
credit and of paper, which represents money, as money represents 
goods. The illustration of the crown-piece shows that a particular 
trader, possessed of credit, can, independently of the terms accorded 
to him for the payment of his purchases, put his paper into circula- 
tion and get the benefit of that of others, thus multiplying his com- 
mercial resources in facilitating circulation. A bill of exchange has 
not unfrequently ten indorsements, and often represents the same 
value to ten different persons. These are important facts; though 
sufficiently understood, they are not to be called trivial Pinto. 

P. 439, 1. 4, and above, p. 378, 1. 32.—During the siege of Tour- 
nay, in 1745, communication having been cut off for some time before, 
embarrassment was felt from want of money to pay the garrison. It 
occured to them to borrow from the canteen the sum of 7000 florins. 
This was all the money in the canteen. At the end of the week, the 
7000 florins were returned to the canteen, from which the same sum 
was again borrowed. This process was subsequently repeated for 
seven weeks up to the period of the surrender, so that the 7000 florins 
became in reality 49,000.— Pinto. 

P, 446, 1. 42.— 

The love of money grows, as grows the store, 
Who least possesses longs the least for more.—Juvenal. 
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P. 37, 1. 7.—The true interest of Europe, taken as a whole, de- 
mands, at all times, the greatest possible development of the forces 
and faculties of the several nations which form parts of it. If Russia 
and Portugal employ English capital and workmen to stimulate their 
native manufactures, a circumstance so little natural implies some- 
thing vicious in the system of their industry, or, indecd, an organisa- 
tion utterly defective. If those defects could be remedied, not only 
would the nations immediately interested find it to their advantage, 
but, in virtue of that general connexion which binds together the 
productive forces of Europe, this advantage would react on all the 
other nations, 

But should this radical improvement not take place, it is a plain 
and unquestionable benefit, not only to the countrics which stand in 
need of foreign capital and labour, but to the general system of 
European industry, that the forces and resources of England should 
supply what is defective elsewhere. The evil would be infinitely 
greater if these fields of human activity, which are now rendered pro- 
ductive by English capital and labour, remained entirely uncultivated. 
The latter evil would be absolute, the former is but relative; it is 
only an evil in so far as it implies others more real; in every other 
respect it is a good.—Gentz. 

P. 37, 1. 36.—It is for the interest of Europe, when well under- 
stood, that all its component parts, all the countries, agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial, should attain the highest possible 
degree of prosperity. It is then, and in all circumstances will be, for 
the true interest of Europe, that each nation should participate in the 
general wealth of the world, and, consequently, also, in colonial pos- 
sessions and in the commerce of both Indies, as much (and if possible 
neither more nor less) as its particular situation, industrial wants, its 
habits, its powers, and the most perfect development of all its produc- 
tive energies demand. 

From this high point of view, it will always be the wish not only 
of the philanthropist who interests himself in the wellbeing of all 
peoples, but also of every enlightened statesman who understands the 
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connexion of the laws that form the general economy of our system, 
that, at the end of the existing war, every nation adapted for maritime 
commerce should regain its just measure of colonial dominion, ccm- 
merce, and industry. But this elevated point of view must be carefully 
distinguished from that equally false and narrow view which forms the 
ground of those complaints we hear raised on every side against the 
commercial superiority of the English. The former is quite beyond 
the scope of the authors of these complaints. If it could be grasped, 
if it could even be suspected by the multitude, we should lone ago 
have ceased to hear these declamations against England.—Gentz. 

P. 39, 1. 12.—An improvement in the internal administration of 
all states, a wise and liberal legislation, more care in watching over 
the interests of commerce and of industry, and in searching into the 
sources of the true prosperity of nations,—all these propositions, these 
plans for a radical reform in the economic system of Europe, are sure 
to mect the assent of all enlightened and philanthropic persons. 
Blessings on the government that will embrace them in their whole 
extent! and thanks be to the writer who shall be sufficiently gifted 
with power and eloquence to rouse from their lethargy those hitherto 
failing, either in wit to comprehend, or in will to practise them! It 
is with these arms, and with these alone, that Europe should contend 
against England. Doubtless the result of such a contest would not 
answer the malicious expectations of envy, nor the senscless wishes 
of credulous ignorance, of an ill-conceived mercantile policy, of a self- 
contradictory and self-destructive cupidity that rushes after chimerical 
advantages. The commercial superiority of the English will not be 
annihilated by the elevation of all the other nations of Europe to a 
higher degree of perfection. But all will possess that which suits 
them; all, by a wise and free exercise of their activity, will put 
forth their natural powers, in the order, in the degree, and under the 
conditions which nature and their position have assigned them; all 
will be great, energetic, and powerful, in virtue both of their own 
individual greatness, and of the greatness of all the rest. Europe will 
raise itself without England’s being therefore abased, and intelligent 
men of every country will have difficulty in comprehending how 
the time could ever have been when it was imagined, that the riches 
of the one necessarily involved the impoverishment of the rest.— 
Gentz. | 

P. 155, 1. 19.—See above, vol. i. p. 530, n. B. 1. 3. 
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P. 158, 1. 1.—The interest of money ought not to be regulated by 
the sovereign. I suppose its present value to be barely four per cent., 
and that vessels from the Spanish Main, bringing great sums, are 
expected ; if these arrive in safety, the interest will fall to three per 
cent. If they do not arrive, ought not I to profit by it, and get five 
per cent. for my money? Money is like an article of merchandise. I 
have a store of English cloth which is worth six livres the span. If 
the sovereign fixed the price of our cloth at six livres, he should be 
doing me wrong: for if a quantity of cloth came into the market, I 
could not sell mine at six livres; I should be obliged at least to 
reduce it, and the sovereign would not make good my loss. If that 
cloth do not arrive, as I run the risk of loss ought I not to enjoy the 
advantage which the natural price of the cloth then gives me? ‘To 
reduce the interest, money must be rendered less valuable, by increas- 
ing the amount or diminishing the demand. It is two hundred years 
since the rate of interest was ten per cent., now it is five, and in some 
places three per cent.; but it is not legislation which has reduced it, 
but the increase of the quantity of money since the discovery of the 
Indies.—Law. 

P. 158, 1. 27.—The principles here developed by Mr. Law are so 
obvious that it is impossible to refuse one’s assent to them with any 
justice. But here he begins to diverge from the truth, by looking at 
things too much in the general, without having regard to special cir- 
cumstances; and his system was a result of what he here advances 
on the subject of interest. If circulation were very near its natural 
level, probably sovereigns would not need to regulate the rate of 
interest. But, as in states, where the circulation seems best esta- 
blished, there still subsist numerous causes of obstruction, the pro- 
prietors of money always constitute the smallest number, and thus 
exercise a genuine monopoly.—French Editor of Law’s Memoir. 

P. 159, 1. 8.—It follows that the price of money ought not to be 
fixed any more than that of other commodities, the price of which is 
regulated by their abundance or scarcity ; but the hardness and greed 
of creditors, the troubles excited by their severity in various states, 
the manifestly greater facility of converting money into a monopoly, 
by means even of high interest, than any other commodity, the sug- 
gestions, in fine, of Christian charity, have urged legislators to inter- 
fere in a transaction which naturally ought to be free—French Editor 
of Law’s Memoir. 
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P. 159, 1. 20.—An opinion broached in France, for the first time, 
by Mr. Law; it is, that the State ought not to regulate the rate of 
interest. This opinion, i itself correct, has ceased to be so in prac- 
tice, from various circumstances ; and perhaps would hold true still, it 
legislators lad never interfered in that kind of regulations. But 
since ever they took upon themselves this charge, there seems reason 
to fear that the benefit of a diminution never became gencral in any 
State. Experience at least proves, that the old rate contributes to 
all succeeding time those difficulties and obstructions which keep 
interest below its natural level. The rate for money invested in the 
public funds is at present from four to four and a half per cent., while 
for mercantile loans it continues to be six.—French Editor of Law's 
Memoir. 

P. 178, 1. 7.—See above, vol. ix. p. 159, 1. 20. 

P. 187, n., c. 2, 1. 4.—By use and wont everywhere the ancient 
law was annulled, and, in bottomry and other maritime transactions, 
no limit was set to the price of the risk, insomuch that even more 
than twelve per cent. of interest might lawfully be bargained for.— 
Lampredi. 

P. 194, 1. 14.—I think that by the law of nature compound inte- 
rest is always due, even though not promised. For he who employs 
my money, and for the use of it promises me yearly interest, when 
he does not pay that interest, has more than his own. He uses a 
privilege that belongs to another ; something is wanting to me, 
whence I could derive gain if my debtor paid his interest; and thence 
it follows from the nature of the obligation, that the value of that, 
which by the deed of the debtor I lack, that is, the interest of the in- 
terest, ought to be paid.—JZ1. de Coccezus. 

" P. 196, 1. 2.—It must be observed, however, that the husbandman, 
furnishing, as he does,.to all the most important and considerable 
object of their consumption (I mean their food, and the raw material 
of almost every work besides), has the advantage of a more decided 
independence. His labour, in the order of occupations shared among 
the different members of society, preserves the same primacy, the 
same pre-eminence, which the labour providing for his sustenance 
held among the diverse labours which he was obliged, in his solitary 
state, to devote to the supply of his varied wants. This primacy is 
not one of honour or of dignity, it is simply a physical necessity. The 
husbandman, absolutely speaking, can dispense with the services of 
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other workmen, but no workman can labour unless the husbandman 
furnish him with the means of subsistence.—Turgot. 

P. 198, 1. 27.—(Gavel-kind) an ancient custom of the Anglo- 
Saxons, derived from Germany, by which all the sons inherited their 
father’s estate in equal portions (as daughters do when there are 
no male heirs). The brothers of a man succeeded in like manner to 
his property, if he died without issue; and if there were no brother, 
the sisters similarly.— Spelman. 

P. 198, 1. 36.—A man’s children, however, are his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and they make no wills. If there are no children, the next 
in succession are brothers, paternal uncles, maternal uncles. The 
more relatives one has, and the more connecxions by marriage, the 
more is old age esteemed ; and there is no inducement to childless- 
ness.— Tacitus. 

P. 199, 1. 12.—Along with the family and dwelling-house and 
rights of succession, are handed over the horses; the son inherits 
them, not, as in the case of the other property, in virtue of primogent- 
ture, but of his courage and superiority in war.—Tacitus. 

P. 358, 1. 84.—The people like the ballot, which reveals the faces 
but hides the minds of men; and gives them the liberty to act as they 
please.—Cicero. 

P. 359, 1. 2—For who is not aware that the Ballot Act destroyed 
all the influence of the aristocracy ?—a measure which no free people 
ever desired, but those oppressed by the power and tyranny of princes 
have earnestly demanded. . . . Accordingly that practice never found 
a good mover or scconder. For there are four laws relating to the 
ballot. . . . The votes of the aristocracy ought to be known, those 
of the people free. By this measure an appearance of liberty is given, 
while the influence of the better class is preserved.—Cicero. 

P. 362, n. t, 1. 4.— 

As, when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud; 
And stones and brands in rattling volleys fly, 
And all the rustic arms that fury can supply : 
If, then, some grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise, and lend a list’ning ear: 
He soothes with sober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate desire of blood. 
Virgil (Dryden). 
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P. 372, n. +, c. 2, 1. 1.— 

And made her rule dear to the intractable Englishman, 
Who can neither be a slave nor live in liberty. 
Voltaire. 

P. 393, 1. 27.—But these times were so infected and debased with 
adulation, that not only the chiefs of the state, who needed to shield 
their own dignity by obsequiousness, but all the past consuls, a great 
portion of the past preetors, and many of the pedarian senators, used 
to contend who should rise first to propose base and excessive flat- 
teries. We are informed by tradition, that Tiberius, as often as he 
went out of the Senate-house, used to exclaim in Greck, O men, 
prepared for slavery! TEven he, inimical as he was to public 
liberty, was disgusted with servility so abject.— Tacitus. 

P. 405, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 4.—See above, vol. iii. p. 399, n. AA, 1. 6. 

P, 415, 1. 16.—See above, vol. ii. p. 398, n., c. 2, 1. 2. 

P. 415, n. 1.—See above, vol. iii. p. 897, n. 1, 1. 2. 

P. 416, n. 1, 1. 1.—The ancients have been unjustly accused of 
having had no conception of a limited monarchy. Aristotle las laid 
down its principle of balances in his distinction of the three powers, 
and Lycurgus made it the basis of the Lacedemonian government.— 
Barthélemy. 

P. 416, 1. 19.—I believe that the best form of government is a 
moderate combination of royalty, aristocracy, and commons.—Ci%cero. 

P. 416, 1. 25.—As in the music of a Jyre or flute, and also of 
human voices, a certain combination is obtained from distinct sounds, 
which, when unvaried and discordant, the instructed ear cannot en- 
dure, but which, by the modulation of the most dissimilar notes, 
becomes symphonious and accordant; so in a state, by a well-regu- 
lated intermixture of the highest, the lowest, and the middle ranks, 
a unison, even as of sounds, is produced out of elements the most 
dissimilar, What musicians call harmony in singing, that in a com- 
monwealth is concord, the best and surest bond of safety in every 
state; which, without justice, cannot possibly exist.—Cizcero. 

P. 417, 1. 8.—The government of all nations and cities is either 
democratic, aristocratic, or vested in a single ruler. A government 
combining these three elements, and republican in form, is more 
easily praised than established; and even if it could be established, it 
could not be of long duration.— Zacztus. 

P. 420, 1. 16.—Solon being asked, whether he had given the best 
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laws to his citizens, replied, that they were the best of those which 
they were willing to accept. So Plato, secing the intolerable cor- 
ruption of morals among his countrymen, held aloof from any public 
function, remarking, that we should deal with our country as with 
our parents, not using force but persuasion, entreaty and not contro- 
versy. Similar was the caution of Ceesar’s adviser, ‘Not to fall 
back on ancient institutions which had long ago become a mockery 
through the corruption of manners.” Cicero, also, in writing to his 
friend Atticus, charges Cato the second with this error: “ Cato’s sen- 
timents are admirable, but he sometimes does mischief to the com- 
monwealth ; for he talks as if he were in the republic of Plato, and 
not among the dregs of Romulus.—Bacon. 

P. 435, 1. 21.—By order of the people, with the sanction of the 
senate. The senate, says Livy, ordained, the people commanded.— 
Cicero. 

P. 435, 1. 24.—For at that time a magistrate-elect did not enter on 
his office, unless the senate had ratified the appointment.—Cicero. 


o 


VOL. X. 


P. xxxi. 1. 18.—Abundance of matter begets fulness of language ; 
and if the subject be worthy, there will, in the nature of things, be a 
certain richness of style. Supposing, that is, that the speaker or 
writer has received a liberal education in youth, that he is an eager 
student, that he is favoured by nature, that he has been thoroughly 
exercised in every kind of discussion, and that he has selected the 
most accomplished writers and orators for study and imitation. He 
will not require, indeed, these masters to guide him in the composi- 
tion and embellishment of his language; so easily does nature itself, 
if only disciplined, fall, without any guidance, into adornments of 
speech, when there is no lack of matter.—Cicero. 

P. xiii. 1, 24.—Men go to wonder at mountain heights, at the huge 
waves of the sea, at the lofty falls of rivers, at the course of ocean, 
and the circuit of the stars; but themselves they leave behind, nor 
wonder at.—St. Augustine. _ 
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P. 39, 1. 27.— 
Rely not always on the general voice ; 
Nor place all merit in the people’s choice ; 
Let your own eyes be those with which you sce ; 
Nor seek in others what yourself should be. 
Persius (Drummond). 

P. 46, n., c. 1, 1. 11.— 

Panis, March 3, 1778. 

The wish, Sir, to be recalled to your remembrance, when one has 
had the honour of your acquaintance, ought not to surprise you. 
Permit, then, my mother and mysclf to seize the opportunity 
afforded for this, by a new edition of the Maxims of Rochefoucauld, 
of which we take the liberty to offer you a copy. You see we cherish 
no malice, since the il] you have spoken of it in the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments does not prevent us from sending you that very work. 
Indeed, 1 was very near doing something more than that, for I had 
perhaps the temerity to undertake a translation of your Theory ; but 
after I had finished the first part, I saw the Abbé .Blavet’s transla- 
tion appear, and was forced to renounce the pleasure which I should 
have had in rendering into my native tongue one of the best works 
in yours. It would have been in that case quite necessary to 
attempt a justification of my grandfather. It would not, perhaps, 
have been difficult to excuse him, in the first place, by saying, that he 
had always seen mankind at court and in civil war, two stages on 
which they are certainly worse than elsewhere ; and thereafter to jus- 
tify, by the personal conduct of the author, the principles which in 
his book are undoubtedly too widely generalised. He took a part for 
the whole; and seeing that those who came most under his observa- 
tion were actuated by self-esteem, he made that the general motive 
principle of all mankind. Besides, though his work is in some 
respects open to objection, it is nevertheless to be esteemed even for 
its matter, and very greatly for its form. 

May I ask if we are soon to have a complete edition of the works 
of your illustrious friend Mr. Hume? We have sincerely regretted 
him. 

Accept, I beg, the sincere expression of all the sentiments of esteem 
and attachment, with which I have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
humble and obedient servant, 

Tue Duxe or Rocneroucautp. 
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P. 56, 1. 22.—See Works, vol. i. p. 71, 1. 15. 
P. 57, 1. 10.—See above, vol. i. p. 22, 1. 5. 
P. 70, 1. 14.— 
Daphnis, graft pears, thine heirs shall pluck the fruit. 
— Virgil. 

P. 86, n. E, 1. 8.—I became acquainted with Smith during a visit 
he made to France about 1762. He spoke our language very ill; 
but the Theory of Moral Sentiments, published in 1758, had given me 
a great idea of his sagacity and depth. And indeed I regard him at 
this day as one of those men who have made the most complete ob- 
servations and analyses in all the questions which he has treated. 
M. Turgot, who was, like myself, fond of metaphysics, had a high 
opinion of his talent. We saw him several times; he was introduced 
at the house of Helvetius; we spoke of the theory of commerce, 
banking, public credit, and many points of the great work he was 
then meditating.—Morellet. 

P, 91, 1. 28.—Jean Claude Marie Vincent, of Gournay, &c., died 
at Paris on the 27th June last (1759), aged 47. 

He was born at St. Malo, in May 1712, of Claude Vincent, one of 
the most considerable merchants of that city, and king’s secretary. 
His parents destined him to a commercial life, and sent him to Cadiz 
in 1729, when he was barely seventeen.—Turgot. 

P. 94, 1. 1.—He was of opinion that all taxes are, ultimately 
viewed, paid by the landlord, who sells for so much the less the pro- 
duce of his land; and that if all taxes were assessed on funds, the 
land-owners and the kingdom would gain all that is absorbed in the 
collection of the excise, all the expenditure or barren employment of 
broken men, whether in raising the taxes, in smuggling, or in the 
preventive service, without reckoning the enormous augmentation 
of wealth and goods resulting from the increase of commerce.— 
Turgot. 

P. 94, 1. 16.—He had the good fortune to find in M. Trudaine the 
same love of truth and that public spirit which animated himself. 
As he had not hitherto developed his principles, save in an occasional 
way, in the discussion of affairs or in conversation, M. Trudaine in- 
duced him to publish something as a specimen of his main doctrine ; 
and it'was with this view that he translated, in 1752, the treatises on 
commerce and on the interest of money, of Josiah Child and Thomas 
Culpepper.— Tur got. 
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P. 94, 1. 30.—Between these two schools, availing themselves of 
both, but carefully avoiding identification with either, certain eclectic 
philosophers have arisen, at the head of whom must be placed M. 
Turgot, the Abbé Condillac, and the celebrated Adam Smith; and 
among whom are entitled to a very honourable place the translator of 
the latter, the Senator Germain Garnier, Lord Lansdowne in Eng- 
land, M. Say in Paris, M. Simond at Geneva.—Lditor of Turgot's 
Works. 

P. 96, 1. 24.—See above, vol. ix. p. 159, 1. 20. 

P. 97, 1. 6.—The law of perfect freedom in commerce is a corollary 
to the right of property. 

P. 125, 1. 13.—There have been many writers of history, but by 
universal consent two in particular far excel the rest, whose diverse 
merits have won almost equal praise. Thucydides is pithy, concise, 
and ever presses on. Herodotus is swect, clear, and diffuse. The 
former surpasses in the exhibition of the more vehement emotions, 
the latter of the milder; the one subdues, the other charms us to ad- 
miration.—Quintilian. 

P. 139, 1. 5.—He indeed chastised the chiefs of the people and 
every class of the people themselves. . . . But yet when the doughty 
Scipio and the mild philosophical Lelius withdrew into retirement 
from the bustle of public life, they used to jest with him, and aban- 
don themselves to fun, while the frugal supper of herbs was being 
prepared.—J/orace. 

P. 174, 1. 24.—In the style of that admirable writer Livy, Pollio 
Asinius thinks he can trace a certain inherent Patavinity. If pos- 
sible, therefore, let one’s whole diction, and even voice, indicate a 
native of this city; so that the speech may be unmistakably Roman, 
and not merely admissible by right of naturalisation.— Quintilian. 

P. 268, 1. 23—Sce above, vol. v. p. 46, I. 21. 

P. 273, 1. 26.—Men believe that their reason rules their language ; 
but it is the case also that words reflect their own influence upon the 
reason.—Bacon. 

P. 287, 1. 14.—The power of recalling the mind from the influence 
of the senses, and withdrawing the thoughts from the operation of 
habit, denotes a great intellect.—Cvcero. 

P. 325, n. A, 1. 13.—Thomas Reid, a native of Aberdeen, a col- 
league of my boyhood and childish leisure under Thomas Cargill, 
devoted himself earnestly, under Lipsius, to the course of study pur- 
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sued at Louvain, and taught it with great reputation in Germany, 
winning the regard of princes. He lived long in London, in the 
suite of Fulke Greville, one of the king’s privy councillors and 
vice-treasurer of England, by whose introduction he was advanced to 
the royal friendship, admitted to the household, and made Latin secre- 
tary to the king. He wrote much, displaying great talent and varied 
learning, as, &c. Subsequently he disappeared from the palace, un- 
known to any one, while all were predicting his speedy advancement to 
higher honours; nor could any trace be found of his after occupation 
or residence. Many suspected that, wearied with the court life, he 
had withdrawn into monastic retirement, about the year 1618. It 
was rumoured afterwards that he had returned to court, and been 
restored to well-earned honours, but his merits will never obtain full 
recognition. Dempster. 

P. 326, 1. 1.—There is a very elegant lament On the Death of 
Thomas Reid, by Robert Aytoun, a man eminent, both in letters and 
in station, in the Delitie Poctarum Scotorum, where also are to be 
found his own poems, very few in number, indeed, but distinguished 
by grace and clegance.—Editor of the Poet. Scot. Muse Sacre. 

P. 326, n. C, 1. 5.—(Dr. Moor) equally happy and at home in 
mathematics as in Greek literature.—Szmson. 


ADDENDA. 


VOL. I. 


P. 557, 1. 4.—As when one of the sister wood-nymphs, wandering 
through fresh woodlands and sequestcred fields, is induced by the 
pure stillness and the cool shade to stretch herself on the green 
margin of a fountain; whilst bending face-forward, she hangs over 
the watery mirror, she wonders to see a nymph of a sudden come to 
meet her as she stoops. Then, playfully sporting with her sister, she 
observes that the nymph has the same limbs and countenance as her- 
self, takes the same step, and retreats with her to the wood. She 
recognises herself in the wave. So, in the internal sense, the mind 
puts in motion the images of things, and consciously observes its 
own aspects.— Gray. 


VOL. III. 


P. 214, 1. 30.—In surveying from a distance the planet we inhabit, 
what do we behold? The faults and errors of men. Here is a synod, 
there adivan. We shall see the Mufti, the Dervis, the Imaun, the 
Bonze, the Lama, the Talapoin, the Pope, the ancient Rabbis, and the 
European Abbés, our monks, prelates, doctors in congregation. Are 
you dogmatical and disputatious, my friend? Pray travel. ulhiere. 


VOL. IV. 


P. 85, n. 1, c. 2, 1. 9.—Nor is it necessary that thou shouldst 
cram thyself with grammatical trifles, and weary in gloomy schools. 
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; Nor needest thou be disturbed by a barbarous phrase, or a 
solecism heedlessly breaking from a stammering tongue. . . . It 
is a degradation of sacred mysteries to force them under the yoke of 
grammatical halters.— Buchanan. ; 

P. 130, n. 1, 1. 1.—Presently, when the thick ranks are spread 
out wide throughout the smaller circle, and press in crowds on the 
goal, debarring easy access, the rolling ball is more cautiously 
launched, and lightly insinuates itself among them. If the player 
sees it creeping lazily along, and its motion suddenly languish, he 
presses on its track from behind with anxious attention, chides its 
lingering, and hangs over the running orb. That he may not lose 
his credit as a player, he blames the uneven ground, and a knotty 
protuberance in the way. Nor can a laugh be restrained when a 
very bad shot is made, or the lead carries the bowl too far one way, 
and the inwrought bias draws it from the right course. Then the 
thrower breaks out into insane ejaculations, and, twisting himself in 
all directions, inveighs against imaginary defects and abuses the bowl. 
It, however, despises this absurd indignation, and pursues its way, 
unmoved and deaf to all complaints.—Addison. 

P. 171, 1. 24.—All men are bad! So say these hateful souls, that 
set of false men and women, the agreeable gentry, without principles 
or manners, base and jealous spirits, who assert themselves by de- 
spising every one else. In vain do these frightful people, who know 
neither check nor scruple, attempt to make a jest of benevolence. 
To chase away this mist, and see clearly that man was not made for 
wickedness, take counsel of collective mankind, and hear their judg- 
ment. Observe at our theatres, when any fine trait of candour or 
goodness is represented, when soft humanity beams forth in all its 
brightness, every heart is filled with a pure delight. There it zs that 
you hear the genuine voice of nature.—Gresset. 

P, 224, n. 1.— 

Labour for glory, nor let sordid gain 

Ever inspire the worthy writer’s pen. 

The noblest wit, I grant, may without blame 

Derive just tribute from his proper toil. 

But who can bear that authors known to fame, 

Despising glory, hungering for gold, 

Should make their Pegasus a tradesman’s hack, 

An art divine, a branch of merchandise ?— 
Boileau. 
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P. 224, 1. 1.—Even as the river in its soft winding shuns the 
rough angularities of its banks, so, on the contrary, a broken margin 
and long openings are the finest ornaments of an extensive lake. 
Here the land advances into the bosom of the waters, there it opens 
deep recesses for the tide, and thus, invited by a mutual affection, the 
land and the water solicit each other in turn. These varied aspects 
entertain your view.—De Lille. 

P. 244, n. 1, 1, 1.—Each sense, by a happy concurrence, lends to 
the allied senses mutual help. The verdant margin of the waters 
heightens, to my sense, the beauty of their murmur; their murmur, 
again, beautifies their verdure, Smell aids taste, and sight serves 
smell; the odour of the rose heightens its splendour, and the delicious 
amber-flavour of the peach makes it seem more savoury to the palate 
of the eater. Thus love is blessed by a double theft; the hand in- 
vites the eye, the eye the hand; and the sweet mouth, where the kiss 
reposes, has a sweeter fragrance from the rosiness of the lips. Thus 
all the senses sympathise, and, doubling their pleasures, mutually 
awaken the desires.—De Lille. 

P, 246, 1. 18.—Venus lacks nothing, neither lilies nor roses; nor 
the exquisite mixture of all lovely things; nor that secret charm 
which captivates the eye; nor that grace which is still more charm- 
ing than beauty.—La Fontazne. 

P. 341, n. 1, c. 1, 1. 3.—One must repair to that magic palace, 
where fine verses, dance, music, the art of charming the eye with 
colours, the still happier one of enticing hearts, form out of a hundred 
different pleasures one that is unique.— Voltaire. 

P. 360, n., c. 1.—Our uncle is a blockhead, who believes his whole 
talent to lie in an imaginary stock of common sense. . . . A 
brain of the shallowest, who, holding it as a maxim that a parish 
squire is a sublime being, entertains you everlastingly with stupid 
talk about his bench, his cares, and his dignity. Yon cannot 
imagine how profoundly he respects himself. Swear by his chateau, 
of which he is himself the architect. Idiotically taken up with his 
own doings, possessed with the demon of property, his favour or 
dislike will be determined by the view you take of all his little 
domain. First, on arriving, &c. &c.— Gresset. 
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P. 445, ].4.—Imagination, prolific enchantress, which does more 
than merely keep and recollect, retraces the past, anticipates the 
future, recreates all that has been, and creates all that ought to be; 
bids the one exist, the other come back to life; and even as the voice 
of the Eternal called things out of nothing, that which was hitherto 
non-existent answers to her, Behold me !—De Lille. 


VOL. VII. 


P. 85, 1. 1.—Among so many kinds of animals there is not one, 
except man, which has any knowledge of a God; and among men 
themselves there is no race so rude or savage, which, even although 
it be ignorant of what are the proper attributes of Deity, does not, 
nevertheless, know that a God it should have.—Cicero. 
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ABELARD, &@ Nominalist, ii. 182, seq. ; 
various authors quoted concerning, 
482, 483. 

Abstraction, on, in general, ii. 22, 23, 
159-251; general or appellative, or 
generic terms founded upon, 22, 23, 
159, seq., see Primum Cognitum ; 
utility of, 23; errors from, ib.; classi- 
fication supposes abstraction, 161; 
abstraction the characteristic of a 
rational nature, 162; it is therefore 
subservient to reasoning, 162, seq. ; 
but also to a poetical imagination, 
163 ; abstraction possible without 
generalization, 164, 165; what are 
the objects of our thoughts when we 
employ general terms, 165, seq.; his- 
tory of the various opinions of philo- 
sophers upon this point—Platonists, 
Peripatetics, Stoics, &c., 166, sey.; 
opposing doctrines of the Realists and 

ominalists, 171, seg.; author coin- 
cides with the Nominalists in holding 
that the word itself is alone general, 
173, seqg.; and with them also coincide 
Hobbes, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, 
Campbell, &c., 185, seg. ; ae far is 
language necessary to thought ? 175- 
132; subdivision of the Nominalists 
into Nominalists strictly, and Concep- 
tualists, 189, seq. ; to the Conceptual- 
ists Locke and Heid are to be referred, 
190, seg.; errors into which we are 
led by the influence of language upon 
thought, 193; illustrated from Prin- 
cipal Campbell, 193, seq.; from Hume, 
ib. ; from Leibnitz, 197 ; in particular 
from inversion, and the free collocation 
of the ancient tongues, 196; the pur- 
poses to which abstraction and gener- 
alization are conducive, 198-205; is 


our expectation of the constancy of 
nature connected herewith ? 198, seq. ; 
does every kind of reasoning involve 
the employment of general terms ? 26. ; 
difference between the speculations of 
the philosopher and of the vulgar, 203, 
8eq.; errors to which we are liable in 
speculation and in pe in conse- 
quence of arash application of general- 
ized principles, 206-212; the truth of 
our generalized principles depends 
upon the accuracy of our previous study 
of singulars, 206, seq.; mistakes of the 
various schools of philosophy in this 
respect, 207, seq. ; hoa much the pro- 

ress of reason and of socicty is af- 
ected by the proper or improper em- 
ployment of general propositions, 209, 
seq.; differences of intellectual char- 
acter from different habits of abstrac- 
tion and generalization, 212-219; viz., 
habits of men of business, and habits 
of men of speculation, 213, seqg.; and 
the opposite extremes of habits of ab- 
straction and habits of detail, 217, 
seqg.; proper combination of these 
habits, 219; in particular, use and 
abuse of general principles in politics, 
219-251; how far this process is neces- 
sary to the ideas of a I.ine, a Surface, 
a Solid, v. 62; Tooke’s speculations 
regarding, 171, 172. 

Accountable; men morally accountable 
for their actions, only in so far as they 
aro morally Free, vi. 362, 363. 

Acland, Mr., his scheme touching the 
Poor, alleged, ix. 309. 

Acquired Perceptions, on, in general, ii. 
16; suppose both instinct and art, iv. 
267, v. 330, seq. 

Action, Active; ties words are properly 
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applied to the exertion consequent on 
olition, vi. 3, 4, 121, 122; Active 

Powers, in general, 3, seq., 122, seq. ; 
the Active Principles comprehend, 
1° Appetites, 2° Desirs 3° A flec- 
tions, 4° Self-love, 5° the Moral Fa- 
culty, 4, 125; the three first are In- 
stinctive or Implanted Propensities, 
the two last, Rational and Governing 
Principles of Action, 4, 18, 125; our 
Active distinguished from our Intel- 
lectual principles, 117, 118. 

Activity and Repose, pleasures of, vil. 
339-344. 

Activity of Matter, see Matter. 

Adams, Mr. John, adduced as to the 
American Constitution, ix. 385. 

Adama, Mr. Quincey, quoted as to popu- 
lar Kducation in Germany, ix. 336. 

Adams, Rev. Dr., quoted as to the Obli- 
gation of Virtue, vi. 321. 

Adaptations of the animal body and in- 
stincts to the laws of the material 
world, as evincing an Intelligent 
Creator, vii. 63-71; (see Analogies, 
&c.) viz., 1% of respiration and suc- 
tion, 63; 2% of the retina to light, 2b. ; 
3° of size to gravitation, 64. 

Addison, beneficial influence exerted by 
him and his associates, i. 333-338; on 
his accuracy and power of philosophi- 
cal exposition, 581-584; quoted in 
illustration of Association and Wit, ii. 
272, seq., 279; of Association and 
Dreaming, 300, 303; as to the pro- 
vince of Imagination, 431 ; limits it to 
objects of sight tb. ; as to sympathetic 
imitation and the game of bowls, iv. 
130; as to Instinct, 275; as to the 
parental instinct of brutes, 277; his 
opinions in regard to instinct vague 
and inconsistent, 278; quoted as to 
the love of colours, v. 205; as to the 
laws of art, 241; his taste, of what 
character, 363; quoted as to our love 
of Property, vi. 9, 158 ; as to Cunning, 
91; against the morality of French 
writers, 261; as to the Beauty of Vir- 
tue, 303; as to the preponderance of 
Moral Good, vii. 148 ; as to the absur- 
dity and odiousness of a rigid temper 
in a worthless man, 311. 

Aéschines, his noble encomium of De- 
mosthenes, v. 380. 

oe in the Kantian Philosophy, i. 


Affections : on, in general, vi. 12, 167- 
206; the Benevolent (to wit, of Kin- 
dred, of Friendship, of Patriotism, of 
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Pity), in general, 12-15, 167-172; the 
Malevolent, on, in general, 15, 16, 
197-206; these are all engrafted on 
the principle of Resentment, 15, 197, 
seg.; Benevolent Affections accom- 
panied with an agreeable fecling, 168, 
204, seq. ; imply a desire of happiness 
to their objects, 170; though not meri- 
torious are amiable, 171; Malevolent 
Affections sources of pain, 204, seq. 

Agency Free, see Free-Agency. 

Agesilaus, his saying in regard to educa- 
tion, iv. 163. 

Agreement, Universal or Common, see 
Consent. 

Agriculture, different associations with, 
in the minds of the French and of the 
English, vii. 92, 93; as affecting Popu- 
lation, viii. 113-152; kinds of farm 
tenure, 113-118; size of farms, 124- 
132 ; arable and grazing, comparative 
profit of, 137, 138; estimation of, among 
the Romans, 140-146; distinction of, as 
a mere mean of subsistence, and as a 
competing trade, 141; in connexion 
with Manufactures, 152-183; duty ot 
Government to encourage, 181, seq.; 
Agriculture and Manufactures, on 
their relative claims to attention by 
the statesman, 201, seq. ; progress of, 
during the eightcenth century, 237, 
238; number of persons engaged in 
farming, calculations estimating, 240; 
affords the foundation of many ex- 
changes of production, 254; agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industry, 
their relative importance, 258, seq.; 
these two exhaust the labour of man, 
259, 260; in what respect pre-eminent 
over manufactures, 260, 306; prospe- 
rity of, dependent more upon steadi- 
ness of an adequate, than upon the 
high amount of the average price, ix. 
116. 

Agriculture, Board of, see County Re- 


ale 

Aikin, Dr. John, noticed as editor of 
Armstrong’s poem, Art of Health, v. 
165; referred to, vii. 170; quoted as 
to the employment of children in 
Manufactures, viii. 183, 184; on the 
pee of Inland Navigation about 

anchester, in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
&c., 241, 242. 

Akenside, Dr. Mark, i. 584; quoted as 
to the effect of Opinion in moral 
actions, ii. 341; noticed as observing 
that tle Secondary Qualities of Mat- 
ter, and specially Colour, as appra- 
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hended by the mind, do not exist in 
bodies, 496 (N.B. But a reference to 
the Dissertation, p. 583, omitted, 
where an error of memory is acknow- 
ledged as to this observation, which 
ought to have been referred to Addi- 
son, not to Akenside), quoted, iv. 223; 
biographical notice of, 374; quoted as 
to the beauty of colours, v. 204; In 
illustration of the Sublime, 298, 308, 
327; holds that Taste is an original 
gift, 339; quoted as to Taste, 361; 
as to the influence of physical science 
ine lending beauty to nature, 396; 


quoted as to the love of Glory, vi. 150; - 


as to the exclusive Beauty and Su- 
blimity of Mind, 309; on the act of 
Brutus killing Ceesar, 310, 311; in 
regard to the beneficial influence of 
Good Temper upon Happiness, vil. 
3173; quoted as to the estimation of 
Agriculture by the Romans, vill. 
141. 

Albinus, quoted as to Final Causes, iit. 
344; qnoted as to Design in the ani- 
mal body, vii. 55. 

Alcinotis, adduced in regard to Plato, 
vi. 298. 

Ale, great increase of its consumption, 
Vili. 236. 

Alembert, see 1)’ Alembert. 

Algebra, the symbols of, as illustrating 
the nature of General Terms, ii. 22, 
178-182, 203, seq., ii. 88; as an in- 
strument of thought, 82; the alge- 
braic calculus vaguely and inaccu- 
rately styled the Analytic method, 
283 ; formule: of, applied to Morals 
by Hutcheson, vii. 230. 

Alienation, English statute of, by Henry 
VIL, ix. 202. 

Alison (Rev. Archibald), referred to as 
founding taste on Association, i. 821; 
referred toin his Principles of Taste, 
v. 207, 208; adduced pluries for his 
explanation of Beauty on the theory 
of Association, 243, seq. ; maintains 
that Taste is not an original faculty, 
336, seq.; as to the faculty of Taste, 
344; referred to on Moral Associa- 
tions, vi. 309, 310; quoted as to 
the influence of Association on our 
happiness, vii. 326. 

Allamand, i. 220; whether Self-evident 
propositions be simple Ideas or Judg- 
ments (and his approximation to 
Reid), 551, 552. 

Allegiance to Government, a writing of 
Mr. Stewart, now lost, vill. 9, 23. 
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Allied Sovercigns, their manifesto on 
entering Paris in 1815, i. 525. 

Alliteration, as connected with Associa- 
tion, 11. 262, 277. 

Amati, in reference to Longinus, v 
465. 

Ambition, race of, vi. 164. 

America, discovery of its silver mines, 
effects of, vill, 448; United States of 
Northern, how affected by Manufac- 
tures, 157, seq.; beneficial influence 
of Education on the lower orders in, 
ix. 334, 335, 337. 

America, History of, by Dr. Robertson, 
its publication, x. 149; plan of the 
work, 7b.; letters relative to, 150- 
155; its peculiar excellencies, 155- 
158; perhaps, however, more open 
to censure than any of Dr. Robert- 
son’s other writings, 158 ; his labours 
gratefully commemorated in Spain, 
a ; the original plan not completed, 
ib. 

American anonymous authors quoted, 
iv. 17, 18. 

American (North) thinkers, i. 
425. 

Anacharsis, his opinion in regard to the 
value of gold and silver, viii. 338, 
439. 

Analogy, as a principle of Association, 
il, 263, seq.; evidence of, what and 
how it differs from that of Experience, 
on, in general, i. 171-179, 284-298 ; 
argues from similar to similar, as Hix- 
perience from same to same, 172; how 
connected with our expectation of 
natural events, 176, sey.; in language, 
178; how it differs fromm Resemblance, 
287, 288; is aresemblance of relations 
not merely of objects, ib.; Buffon and 
Cuvier quoted in illustration, 392, 
393; analogy and unity of design are 
often nearly synonymous, 289; the 
anatomical knowledge of the ancients 
from reasoning, 297; analogy rests 
ultimately on the evidence of experi- 
ence, 301; word analugy in mathe- 
matics, how used, 320, 321; that be- 
tween galvanism and electricity, 321, 
397; analogies, in the structure of ani- 
mals, in that of plants, and even in 
inorganic nature, as manifesting In- 
telligence and Design in the Creator, 
vii. 71-77, (see Adaptations, &c.), viz., 
1° among animals exclusively, 71, 
72; 2° between animals and vege- 
tables, 72, 73; 3% between the phe- 
nomena of the material world at large, 


424, 
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78, seq.; in particular, illustrated 
from astronomy, 74-76. 

Analysis and Synthesis (Geometrical), 
ii. 84, seq., ili. 263-271, also 272-283; 
mathematicians often use the terms 
Analysis and Synthesis vaguely to de- 
note, as contrasted, the algebraic cal- 
culus and ostensive geometry, 283. 

Analysis and Synthesis (Philosophical), 
ili. 249, seq., 263, 272-283. 

Anatocismus, on the laws regarding, ix. 
194. 

Anatomist (an anonymous), quoted as 
to Design in the animal body, vii. 
55. 

Anatomy, Comparative, affords the most 
satisfactory proofs of Design in nature, 
vii. 55, seg., 100, 106; study of, as 
an introduction to mental philosophy, 
x. 283. 

Anaxagoras, on his religious influence, 
vii. 225. 

Ancient philosophers, their method of 
reasoning, ii. 207, seq.; their great 
merits in regard to morals, vi. 279. 

Ancients, their merits in regard to 
Moral Philosophy, x. 16; their nar- 
row views of the scicnce of Politics, 
54; uniformly ascribed the decline of 
states to the influence of riches, 57 ; 
contrast between the spirit of ancient 
and of modern policy respecting the 
wealth of nations, 2b. ; causes of this 
difference, 57, 58. 

Ancillon (le pére), praised, i. 421. 

Ancillon (le fils), quoted as contrasting 
the French and German philosophies, 
1. 387, 388; quoted as to the Mahom- 
medan and Greek doctrines of Fate, 
vi. 399. 

Anderson, James, LL.D., his Observa- 
tions, &c., 1777, adduced as to the 
influence of Manufactures upon Agri- 
culture, vili. 177, 178 ; as to the Corn 
Trade, ix. 114. 

Andronicus Rhodius, on the title Meta- 
physics, v. 20. 

Anglican Divines, see England, Church 


of. 

Angularity, as an agreeable or disagree- 
able form in objects, v. 122, seq. 

Animal food and pasturage, in reference 
to the support of Population, viii. 105, 


seq. 
Animal Spirits, theory of, its antiquity 
and universality, v. 11. 
Animals, food being supplied, their 
multiplication depends on five cir- 
cumstances, vili. 60. 
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Animism, fifth of the six hypotheses to 
account for the Activity of Matter, vi. 
Bl, vii. 374-378. 

Anonymous Author, of The Grand 
Concern of England Fxplained, 
se touching the Poor, ix. 273; of 

essay on the Right of Property in 
Land, praises the English Pour-Laws, 
281. 

Anonymous Publications, tendency of, 
vil. 278, seq. 

Antinomian Divines, on their divorce 
of Morality and Fuith, i. 209, 
222. 

Antipater, of Thessalonica, quoted as 
to the employment of Water-Mills, 
vili. 191, 192. 

Antoninus, the Emperor Marcus, quoted 
on the influence of Association and 
Phantasy, 11. 341; quoted for the ana- 
logical argument from our birth into 
this life to our survivance in another, 
vii. 178; as to man being morally a 
fellow-worker with the Deity, 221, 
297; in reference to Candour, 250; 
as to the Stoical philosophy, 297. 

A posteriori, proof of the Existence of 

rod from, vi. 47-60; vii. 12-108 ;— 
objection to, from the Calculus of 
Probabilities considered, vii. 108-119. 

Appetites, on, in general, vi. 4, 126- 
130; take their rise from the body, 
and are common to us with the brutes; 
are three in number (Hunger, Thirst, 
and Sex), 4, 126; cannot be called 
selfish, 4, 127; besides the natural, 
many acquired or artificial appetites, 

- 5, 128. 

Apprenticesbips, see Corporations. 

A priori, proof of the Existence of God 
trom, vi. 45, 46, vii. 4-11. 

Apuleius, is he the author of the book 
De Mundo ? vii. 380. 

Aquila Romanis, quoted, v. 46. 

Aguinas, St. Thomas, a Realist, ii. 183, 
et alibi; varics in allowing the stars 
an Intellectual soul, vii. 375. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., favourably noticed, i. 
604, et alibi; as one of the earliest 
speculators on the doctrine of Proba- 
bilities, 614; or Swift, quoted as to 
the Sublime, v. 289; quoted as to the 
Calculus of Probabilities, vii. 115; 

uoted as to the proportion of the 
Bares as born, viii. 86, 87; adduced 
as to Roman Fortunes, 146, 147, 
382; as to the Circulation of Money, 
881; examples of Prices in ancient 
Rome, 383, 448. 
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Argensor., Marquis d’, on his maxim 
as trop gouverner, x. 93. 

Aristides, quoted as to high and low in 
musical notation, ii. 498. 

Aristippus, quoted in referenco to ves- 
tiges of Intelligence and Design, vii. 
48 ; suggested his Moral theory to 
Epicurus, 293. 

Aristocracy, on, simply, and in general, 
1x. 352, 353; on, in special, 376-386; 
what is meant in saying that Modera- 
tion is its principle, 379-382; in this 
form of government the nobles should 
be debarred from trade, 382, 383; its 
corruption, Oligarchy, 384; natural, 
in every community rising from ori- 
ginal differences, 417. 

Aristotle, quoted, i. 42, 87, 109, 234, 
341; opinions of Ins school in refer- 
ence to Universals, ii. 169, seq.; his 
doctrine of the principles of Associa- 
tion, 26! ; notices the connexion be- 
tween genius and melancholy, 459 ; 
ee as to the first principles of 
teasoning, ili. 46 ; as to first truths, 
&c., 59; as to the errors arising from 
Language, the instrument of thought, 
99; probably suggested that Mathe- 
matical evidence is resolvable into 
identical propositions, 123, 124; his 
doctrine, that.‘in mathematical quan- 
tities equality is identity,” 125, 377; 
quoted as to the Syllogism, 189, 192; 
as at once asserting that demonstra- 
tion is only of eternal truths, and that 
demonstration is founded on induction 
from sense, 194, see also 195; on his 
assertion that Definitions are the first 
ee of all demonstration, 195, 
196; his authority during the schol- 
astic ages vouched by Bayle, 203; 
quoted as to presence of mind, 221; 
his Organon an imperishable monu- 
ment to the powers of his mind, 223; 
his originality in regard to logic is 
not to be doubted ; did not borrow it 
from the Indian Brahmins, 224-229; 
on this point the statement in the 
book of Sophisms is decisive, 227, 
228 ; quoted as to Causation and scien- 
tific knowledge; 232; his division of 
Causes into Efficient, Material, For- 
mal, and Final, an error, 233, 234; the 
nature of his Observation or Expe- 
rience, that it did not include ex- 
periment, 243, 244; quoted as to the 
nature of his Induction as opposed to 
that of Bacon, 257; a text of his 
quoted in which he employs the term 


sophistical, 260; his division of Quan- 
tity, 378; quoted as to children at 
first calling all men and women fathers 
and mothers, 382 ; quoted and repre- 
hended for an expression in the a? 
posititious treatise imputed to him, Of 
the World, 388; quoted as to the 
love of imitation, iv. 118; his char- 
acter as a critic by Pope, 235; quoted 
as to his calling instinct the imitation 
of human life, 276; as to the human 
Hand, 281, 288, 289; on his work 
entitled Metaphysics, v. 20; his logic 
too limited, 48, seq.; his empire more 
durable than that of his pupil Alex- 
ander, 52; is the Brocard his—Nzhil 
estin Intellectu, &c.? 123; on Aristox- 
enus, 147 ; as to his definition of Time 
and of Motion, 410; as to Definition in 
general, 411; quoted as to Beauty in- 
volving magnitude, 233; in illustra- 
tion of transitive epithets applied to 
Beauty, 250; the True is not always 
the Probable, 271; his description of 
magnanimity referred to in ilustra- 
tion of the Sublime, 318; quoted 
touching Emulation and Envy, vi. 11, 
162; touching Veracity, 87, vii. 274 ; 
that where there is Self-denial, there 
is not yet Virtue, 105; as holding 
that the Virtuous man is a Self-lover, 
215; as to the nature of Self-love in 
opposition to Selfishness, 217, 218 ; 
as to the morality of exacting Inter- 
est for the use of money, 239, 240; 
see also ix. 146, seq.; as to Apoph- 
thegms, 260; adduced historically 
by Cudworth for a certain theory 
of Morality, 284; as to the Ridiculous, 
334; as to the insolubility of certain 
sophisms, 394 ;—Aristotle, or the au- 
thor of the treatise De Mundo, criti. 
cised for certain expressions in regard 
to the agency of God, vii. 31, see also 
iii. 888; was he the writer of the book 
Ilept Koopod, 34 (Note B), 379, 380; 
his fourfold distinction of Causes, 42, 
43; quoted by Cicero in regard to 
the wonders of nature, 62; as to the 
weight of a General Consent of man- 
kind, 85; in opposition to Plato’s 
doctrine of Virtue being a matter of 
science, 150; in regard to an Irascible 
disposition, 308, 313; on the Defini- 
tion of Virtue, 354; as to the dis- 
tinction of crimes from Ignorance and 
from Compulsion, 359 ; as to the ne- 
cessity of actions being virtuous that 
they are performed from a right Mo- 
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tive, 360; referred to as to the con- 
nexion of Politics and Ethics, 365; 
on Man as a social animal, viil. 18 ; 
referred to touching Population and 
Marriage, 68; quoted as to the im- 
possibility of perfect friendship to- 
wards more than one object at once, 
74; his doctrine as to Usury, ix. 146- 
148, 152; quoted as to the simple 
Forms of Government, 384, 385; al- 
leged to show that each form of 
government is proportionally good or 
bad, 388; his Lolitics referred to, 
426. 

Aristoxenus (the Musician), explains 
the soul by Harmony, v. 147. 
Armstrong, quoted as to the remedy for 
a too enthusiastic imagination, 11. 458 ; 
on his notion of Spint, v. 165; on a 
quotation from, unintentionally ma- 
terialistic, vii. 170; quoted in respect 
of the evil influence of imaginary fears 
on our panne 319. 

Arnauld, Anthony, a practical observer 
of men, i. 153; in his book On True 
and False Ideas an opponent to 
Malebranche, 162; coincides with 
Reid in respect of the Ideal Theory, 
162, 163; principal author of the 
Port-Royal Tage 163; the value of 
that work, 163, 164; his essential 
correspondence with Locke in regard 
to the Origin of our Ideas, 225, 226; 
quoted to show what is meant by 
Reason, iii. 13. 

Arrian, quoted as to the Brahmins, iv. 
104. 

Art, what, how distinguished from In- 
stinct, ii. 36, iv. 251 ; implies intelli- 
gence, perception of an end, and the 
choice of means, iv. 267. 

Arthur, Professor, adduced as to the 
arrangement of ancient and modern 
languages, iv. 52. 

Asgill, Mr. John, M.P., adduced as to 
an exclusive Territorial T’ax, viii. 
300, ix. 239; anticipated the Econo- 
mists, x. 91. 

Assassination, its morality «variously 
viewed in different stages of society, 
vl. 243-245. 

Assessments, periodical, the previous 
subsidies and the more ancient Scut- 
age, Hydage, and Talliage, were vir- 
tually a Land- Taz, ix. 227. 
Association of Ideas: great importance 
of, in education, i. 522, alibi; on, in 
general, ii. 23-25, 252-347 ; influence 
of custom and habit in forming, 23, 25, 


258; some regulative circumstances, 
24, 253, seq. ; iufluence of the will in 
determining, 24, 25; importance of 
Association in morals, 25; influence 
of contrast as an associating prin- 
ciple, 254, 264, seg.; of perceived 
objects in Association, 255, 256; As- 
sociation of Ideas not an unexception- 
able denomination of the fact, 257, 
seq.; relation of Association to Habit, 
258, 259; Habit may be resolved 
into Association, as well as Associa- 
tion into Habit, ib.; sometimes im- 
roperly called Imagination, 259, 499; 
Tobbes calls the train of thought 
series imaginationum, 1b.; by older 
English writers expressed by Phan- 
tasy or Fancy, 260; principles of As- 
sociation, in general, 261-266; these 
principles according to Aristotle, 261 ; 
according to Hume, ib.; distinction of 
these principles into two classes, viz., 
the obvious and the recondite, 263 ; 
distinction of philosophical and poeti- 
cal associations, 263, seq. ; alliteration 
as an associative principle, 262, 277 ; 
difference in different individuals in 
regard to the facility of Association, 
265; of the power exercised by the 
mind over the train of thought, 266, 
seq.; this train depends on causes 
operating In a manner inexplicable b 
us, 266 ; this power principally found: 
ed on our habits of thinking influenc- 
ing the laws of Association, 268, seq; 
illustrated especially in regard to Wit, 
270-274 ; to Rhyme, 274-278 ; to Poe- 
tical Fancy, 278-282; to Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences, 282-289 ; 
Dreaming as connected with Associa- 
tion, 289-305; three questions to be 
explained, 289, seg. ; the mental train 
in sleep subject to the general laws of 
Association, 295-299; the mental train 
during sleep supposes also the suspen- 
sion of the will, 299-305; states of Som 
nambulism and Madness as subject to 
the same influence, 304; influence of 
Association on the intellectual and 
active powers, in general, 305-347 ; 
more especially in relation to our spe- 
culative conclusions, 305-321; Asso- 
ciation of ideas, not necessarily con- 
nected, becomes by habit intimate or 
even indissoluble, as between Colour 
and Extension, 306, 496; Space and 
Time, 306; certain notes of music 
and high or low, 7b ; Sensations and 
Perceptions, 307 ; the term Associa- 
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tive is improperly applied to all na- 
tural and necessary conjunctions, and 
should be limited to what is fortuitous 
and habitual, 499 ; errors founded in, 
308, sey.; as that events synchron- 
ously occurring are naturally con- 
nected, 3869; hence many popular 
sa eee 310; that what are ac- 
cidentally associated are uecessarily 
related, 311, seg.; hence a large class 
of prejudices, 313 ; importance of phi- 
losophy for their cure, 314, seq. ; in- 
fluence of this principle in giving to 
errors the appearance of truths, 316, 
8eqg.; in relation to our judgments in 
matters of taste, 321-334, 339; in re- 
gard to dress, 323, seg.; to fashions, 
325, seqg.; Association renders objects 
of taste pleasing in two ways, 7b. ; its 
influence on language noted, 2b. ; on 
literature, 827, seq. on statuary and 
painting, 328, seg.; on poetry and 
poetical diction, 329-334; on our 
moral judgments, 334-341; on our 
happiness, 8340; Association of ideas 
resembled to Attraction in physics by 
Hume, 336; applied to explain all 
our moral principles, and in general 
all our intellectual pleasures and 
pains, and by what philosophers, 336, 
seq. ; in opposition to this view, 
342, seq., 346, seg.; how it contri- 
butes to the enjoyment of objects of 
beauty and sublimity, 339, seqg.; As- 
sociation and Imagination contrasted, 
498 ; inept as a general theory to ac- 
count for the mental phenomena, v. 
11, sq. (see Hartley); influence of, 
in education, 44, 46; in the produc- 
tion of the Beautiful, 207, seq., 226, 
227; theory of, in its application to 
Beauty, 242-255 ; effect of, in making 
personal deformitics agreeable, 364, 
365 ; attempts to explain the artificial 
epee and Desires by this prin- 
ciple, vi. 165, 166; contorted into an 
argument for Necessity, 375; influ- 
ence of, on our own happiness, vii. 
325-327 ; Associations, Classical, sce 
Classical. 

Astrology, adduced in reference to the 
Sublime, v. 291. 

Astronomy, a science of observation not 
of experiment, v. 29, seq. 

Atheism, from what philosophical opin- 
ions it more immediately results, i. 
376; directly from the doctrine of 
Necessity, 376, 574; prevalence of, 
in Paris about the middle of last cen- 


tury, 376, 877; absurd imputation of, 
378, 879; irreligion and fanaticism 
analogous in their political effects, 
379; deification of Nature reprobated, 
592; but to be cautiously interpreted, 
593 ; the legitimate result of the Ne- 
cessitarian scheme, vi. 357, 392, 393; 
every modern atheist has been a Ne- 
cessitarian, 392 ;—docs not neces- 
sarily abolish a belief in the Immor- 
tality of the soul, vii. 161, 213; Athe- 
ism and Superstition, their extremes 
tend to unite, 222, 321; instances of, 
321, 423 [to these may be added 
Hobbes’s terror for apparitions] ; not 
to be rashly imputed, 380. 

Athenians, their measure for maintain- 
ing the equality of landed property, 
ix. 196; formed Benefit Clubs, 306; 
on the Athenian Democracy, 362, 364, 
403, 404; their government serves as 
Montesquieu’s model of Democracy, 
412. 

Atoms and gravity of Atoms, theory of, 
vii. 369. 

Attention, as an intellectual operation, 
ii, 21; on, in general, 120-143; are 
sensible phenomena which we havo 
not attended to, unperccived or only 
unrecollected ? 120, seg. ; dependence 
of Memory upon attention, 122, seq., 
352 ; importance of attention in ge- 
neral, 123, seq. ; attention in relation 
to Custom and Habit, 124, seq. ; diffi- 
culty in regard to the operation of the 
Willin respect of our habitual actions, 
125-139 ; Attention as distinguished 
by Reid from Consciousness, 134 ; 
difference between men of speculation 
and men of practice in regard to, 138, 
seq.; can we at the same moment at- 
tend to more than a single object, 140- 
143; voluntary and involuntary, the 
distinction vague, 143 ; illustrated by 
the example of the American calcu- 
lating boy, ili. 876. 

Atterbury, Bishop, quoted, iv. 11. 

Attributes, of the Deity, various classes 
of (Natural, Intellectual, Moral), vi. 
60; vii. 77; in particular, the Moral, 
60-67 ; vii. 120-160; God’s Benevo- 
lence, 60-66; Moral Attributes sur- 
rendered by Paley, 300; all incom- 
prehensible, 401; vii. 7, 33, 77. 

Auckland, Lord, on the Population of 
Great Britain in 1779, viii. 234. 

Augustin, on Cicero, i. 48; maintained 
the doctrine of Free-will, 575; as to 
the “ Homo sum,” &:., of Terence, 
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iv. 170, vi. 825; as to time, v. 410; 
on his notion of the Beautiful in his 
lost treatise, De Apto et Pulchro (Note 
QQ), 453, 454 ; asserts both the Free- 
Agency of man and the Free Grace of 
God, vi. 392, 401, 402; adduced as 
to Manicheism, vii. 130; quoted as to 
the Polygamy of the Patriarchs, viii. 
3 


Aulus Gellins, quoted as to the natural 
signification of sounds in languages, 
iv. 72; quoted in regard to Celibacy 
among the Romans, viii. 92. 

Automatism, last of the six hypotheses 
to account for the Activity of Matter, 
vi. 51, vii. 378, 379. 

Avarice, a modification of the Desire of 
Power, vi. 9, 158, 159. 

Avicenna, did he allow the stars an 
Intelligent soul ? vii. 375. 

Axioms, not the first principles from 
which, even in Mathematics, its more 
recondite truths are deduced, iii. 26; 
not mere equations, 28, 29; what 
Kuclid calls axioms are propositions 
of various kinds, 32, 369, 370; the 
name improperly applied by Bacon 
and Sir Isaac Newton to general pro- 
positions gained by induction, 34, 
236 ; Axioms and Principles contrast- 
ed, 38-40, 46, 47; axioms of Mathe- 
matics, &c., eterna] and necessary, v. 
135. 

Ayeen Akberry, on the literal significa- 
tion of words, v. 160. 

Aytoun, Sir Robert, his ZHlegy on 
Thomas Reid, x. $25, 326. 


Baxssaae, Mr., iii. 396. 

Bacon: on his Arrangement of the 
Sciences, i. !, seg. ; on his Philosophy 
in general, 63-78 ; on his Physics, 64 ; 
on his Psychology, 64-68; two errors 
noted, 69; on his Ethical Disquisi- 
tions, 69 ; on his Political Philosophy, 
71-75; on his views of Education, 75 ; 
on his Philosophy of Law, 189; his 
maxim that Anowledge ts Power, 
502, 524, ili. 241; see also v. 26, séy., 
47, vi. 158; testimonies touching, 538- 
540; first person who recognised that 
the proper object of physics and philo- 
sophy in general was not Causes, but 
constant conjunctions, ii. 5, 6, iii. 
231, 236, 238; quoted as to the influ- 
ence of Language upon thought, ii. 9; 
us to the slow progress of past, and 


the hope of more rapid progress in 
future philosophy, 9, 10; as to the 
definition of Art, 36, iv. 251; his 
merits as to the proper object of phi- 
losophical speculation, 56, seg., 52, 
seq.; on renunciation of prejudice, 
68 ; on prevalent errors in philosophy, 
80; quoted, 82; influence of, 83; 
quoted on jugglers, 183; as to prac- 
tical skill and speculative wisdom, 
219; on theory in politics, 223; as 
to Time, the great political innovator, 
229; how the understandings of men 
are equalized by a regulated method, 
245, 288; quoted in favour of politi- 
cal progress, 247; as to sleep and 
dreaming, 291; as to Association, 
316, 320; in regard to the depen- 
dence of Memory upon Attention, 
352 ; in regard to the effect of system 
upon Memory, 370; as to the selec- 
tion of objects to be remembered, 
417; as to the saying, “speaking 
makes a ready man,” 429; noticed 
as inadequate in his theory of Cau- 
sation, 478, iii. 234, 235; quoted as 
to the uniformity of certain cycles 
in the seasons, iii. 167; as to the 
utility of Logic, 203, 204; as to 
the dependence of Syllogism upon 
words, 206; corrects the error of the 
ancients in regard to the object of 
Physics, which is not necessary but 
constant conjunction, 231; his notion 
in regard to the relation of Cause and 
Effect ; not, however, peculiarly cor- 
rect, 234, 235; his misapplication of 
the term axiom, 236; held by Hume 
to have been ignorant of Mathema- 
tics,—as only pointing out at a dis- 
tance the road to true philosophy, and 
—as inferior to Galileo and to Kepler, 
ab. ; how far this is true, 2b. ; quoted, 
as to the absence of experiment in 
the philosophy of the ancients, 244 ; 
as to Analysis and Synthesis, 249 ; 
used many old words in new signifi- 
cations, and quoted to that effect, 254, 
seq.; quoted as to the employment of 
the term form, 255, 256; does not 
coincide with Plato in regard to the 
proper object of science, 256 ; quoted 
as to his Induction and its method in 
contrast to that of Aristotle, 256, 258, 
261, 262; as to Analysis, 274; as to 
the total symmetry of science, 298 ; 
as to experimenta lucifera, &c., 302; 
as to the use of Hypothesis, 305, 306; 
as to the omission of a merely ru- 
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moured experience, 327; as to his 
apparent rejection of an inquiry into 
Final Causes, 335-339, vii. 95-99; 
defence of, 337, seq. ; quoted as to the 
slow progress of evolution of the scien- 
ces, 364; as to Final Causes and their 
abuse, 399; as to sympathetic imita- 
tion, iv. 147; as to the force of custom 
in education, 165; as to the effect of 
mathematical study, 203; alleged us 
to the latitude in the use of the word 
Poet, 222 ; quoted to show that even 
his shortcomings or errors may be of 
use, v. 25; his maxim that Know- 
ledge is Power vindicated to him, 
and illustrated, 26, seq., 47; on the 
value of his insissima verba, 1b. ; 
quoted, 38; his Logic, 40, seq. ; not 
limited to physical science, 42; on 
the art of invention, 50; his pecu- 
Viar merit, 52; how men corrupt 
philosophy, 146, 147; on physical 
metaphors applicd to mental philoso- 
phy, 152 ; on the reaction of Janguage 
upon thought, 172; quoted in illus- 
tration of the Sublime, bis, 314; as 
against the argument for the existence 
of Deity from Design, vi. 58, 59; 
noted in regard to Envy, 164; quoted 
as to the Affection of Kindred, 175; 
—criticism of his expression ‘‘ chain 
of natural causes,” vii. 25; quoted 
against Atheism, 89, 96; his doctrine 
in regard to the use of Final Causes 
vindicated against Cudworth, &c., 
95-99 ; quoted as to the disproportion 
between our conceptions of happiness 
and the possible attainments of human 
nature, 195, 196; as to the Stoics, 
302 ; quoted as to Leges Legum, &c., 
vill. 10; his Speech against Purvey- 
ors, 118, seq. ; opposed to Enclosures, 
134; as to his calling Education “ the 
Georgics of the Mind,” 288; quoted, 
with approbation, 2b.; as to the ne- 
cessity of political institutions being 
accommodated to the character of 
their subjects, ix. 420; quoted on 
Plato—his words applied to Adam 
Smith, x. 7; on the science of legis- 
lation, 56; noticed, 70; his inductive 
method first applied by Reid to men- 
tal philosophy, 258; not fully applied 
by Hume, ib.; quoted, 260; Reid’s 
high estimate of, 266; consideration 
of his merits, 267-269, 272,273, 
aphorism of, on influence of language, 
273 ; adcuced on mental culture, 280 ; 
quoted, 288. 


Bailly, quoted on the sagacity and in- 
stincts of the lower animals, 1i. 200, 
iv. 292, seg.; in the case of Leibnitz, 
as to the effect of writing in strength- 
ening the memory, 369 ; as to Attrac- 
tion in the mouths of the ancients, 
and in general in regard to the import 
of words and their change of meaning, 
ili. 254 ; as to the simplicity of nature, 
300; as to the probability of an hypo- 
thesis from its simplicity, 312 ; as to 
the connexion of the Irish Ogham 
with the Persepolitan characters, iv. 
69; as to Animal Magnetism, 150; 
quoted in illustration of the Sublime, 
v- 329; correction in regard to the 
quotation from (Note NN), 451. 

Baird, Mr. George, letter of Smith to, 
touching Ward’s J’ssay on Grammar, 
x. 85, 86. 

Baker, uses the word palate metaphori- 
cally for taste, v. 346. 

Balance of Powers in the British Con- 
stitution illustrated, ix. 430, 431, 445, 
449, 450. 

Balance of Trade, ix. 23, seq. ; 28, seq. ; 
absurdity of, shown by Smith, 31. 
Balbus (the Stoic in Cicero), allows In- 

telligence to the stars, vil. 375. 

Balfour, Dr., quoted as to the acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle’s logic in the 
East, iii. 226. 

Ballot (the thing), on the expediency of 
this mode of voting in Republics, ix. 
359; adopted by the State of Mary- 
land, 433. 

Bank Notes, the word commodity mis- 
applied to, vill. 436, 445. 

Baranzanus, allowed the stars a certain 
kind of Soul, vii. 375. 

Barbauld, Mrs., quoted in relation to 
Kpictetus, and with regard to Happi- 
ness, vil. 331, seq. 

Barbeyrac, adduced on the effect of 
Occupancy in constituting Property, 
vii. 262. 

Barclay (Apologist for the Quakers), 
quoted, iv. 154, 169. 

Baring, Sir Francis, how prices are re- 
gulated with reference to Circulation, 
vill. 394, 395, 434, 447; opposed to 
any restriction upon Interest of money, 
ix. 160; pronounced Bentham’s De. 
fence of Usury to be unanswerable, 
x. 96. 

Barnard, Dr., quotation from his Verses 
addressed to Sir Josiue Reynolds 
and his Friends, x. 71. 

Barrington, Honourable Da‘nes, ad- 
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duced in regard to singing birds, vii. 
70. 

Barrington, Bishop of Durham, alleged 
as to Workhouses and the poor, ix. 
303, 304. 

Barrow, his learning and _ intellectual 
vigour, i. 90, 91; his rapidity and in- 
consistency, 92; quoted for a state- 
ment of Cause and Effect, ii. 476; 
controverted as to the nature of geo- 
metrical principles, Definitions, pas 
oms, Postulates, &c., iti, 121, 122; 
eae as to equality and identity in 

athematics, 127, 128, seqg.; as to 
mathematical superposition, 149, 150; 
as to Common Gee 374; quoted as 
saying that Self-love is the original 
sin, v1. 214; but also as holding that 
a due regard to our true welfare is 
virtuous, 215. 

Barthélemy, the Abbé, adduced as to 
the teaching of the Unity of God in 
certain mysteries of Polythcism, vii. 
222; quoted as to the opinion of the 
ancients touching a tempered Monar- 
chy, ix. 416. 

Batteaux, Abbé, adduced as to the power 
of arrangement in language, iv. 45, 


6. 

Bandeau, Abbé, quoted in regard to 
Productive and Unproductive Labour, 
viii. 278. 

Baumann, Dr., first published Mauper- 
tuis’s Theory of Nature, vii. 305. 

Bauzée, his etymological criticisms 
praised, v. 179. 

Baxter, Andrew, his Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul consider- 
ed, i. 429, 430; his opinion in regard 
to dreams, ii. 301; quoted as to Final 
Causes, ili. 342; his strictures upon 
Maclaurin, 387 ; his coincidence with 
Malebranche, 388; his strictures upon 
Berkeley, v. 115 ; his conception of 
Matter, 140; upon the Primary and 
Secondary Qualities of Matter, or 
upon Perception and Sensation, 421; 
quoted in regard to the theological 
argument from Design, vi. 53, vii. 53. 

Bayer, quoted as to the derivation of 

ndian science and language from the 
Greeks of Bactriana, iv. 80, 81, 99- 
101. 

Bayle, refutation of Spinoza, i. 300; led 
the way in the misapplication of the 
term Spinozism, 304; on his genius, 
influence, and opinions in general, 
813-324 ; specimen of his lives, in 
that of Knox, as drawn from Catholic 
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writers, 580, 581; quoted to show the 
legitimacy of the “ appeal to Common 
Sense” against the logical sophistry 
by which the general beliefs of man- 
kind are assailed, iii. 57, 58; on the 
authority of Aristotle during the 
middle ages, 203, 224; as to the schol- 
astic subtlety and love of disputation 
shown by the Irish, 211, see also 58 ; 
as to the knowledge of the books of 
Aristotle in the East, 226; as to the 
faculties of brutes, iv. 250; adduced 
as to Rochefoucauld, vi. 258; as to 
the insolubility of certain sophisms, 
394; as to the history of Maniche- 
ism, vil. 129, 130. 

Beattie, Dr., praised with qualification, 
i. 463; shows that Hume’s enumera- 
tion of the principles of Association 
was anticipated by Aristotle, 11. 261; 
quoted as to high and Jow in musical 
notation, 498; as to the meaning of 
the term Reason, iit. 50, 64; not a 
plagiarist, 63; his doctrine of Com- 
mon Sense, 64, 65; his statement of 
the argument from Common Sense 
contrasted with that of Reid, 66, 67; 
his explanation of a ere in Horace 
rejected, iv. 50; noticed as an cx- 
ample of the incompatibility of poeti- 
cal and metaphysical thinking, 232 ; 
his use of the term Psychology, v. 20 ; 
on the term Sentiment, 416 ; distin- 
guishes Envy from Emulation, vi. 
162; on the Affection of Kindred, 
174; quoted as to the desire of Vir- 
tue, 215; as to the connexion of Vir- 
tue and Happiness in the minds of 
children, 226 ; referred to in explana- 
tion of the alleged impiety towards 
parents in certain rude tribes, 236 ; 
quoted as to moral Sympathy, 331 ; 
in favour of Free-will against Voltaire, 
859; frivolous objections to Hume’s 
doctrine of Causality, vii. 13, 14; 

uoted for the effect of Custom in ren- 

ering objects, naturally disagreeable, 
pleasing, 152; his use of the phrase 
common sense, x. 305. 

Beaumarchais, quoted as speaking in 
oe comedy the doctrine of Necessity, 
i, 312. 

Beausobre, referred to in regard to the 
history of Manicheism, vii. 429. 

Beautiful, on, in general, v. 191-274 ;— 
I. a objects of Sense, 191-261; towhat 
qualities is the Beautiful in sense ap- 
plied, 191, seg. ; its primitive applica- 
tion to objects of sight, 191, 203; is 
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it applicable only tp the perception of 
relations ? 192, seg.; that there is no 
common objective quality to which 
the term can be applied, ib. ; how the 
word came to be applied to such dil- 
ferent qualities, 195, seg. ; progressive 
generalization of the term from ob- 
jects of sight to other objects, that is 
its transitive extensions, 203, sey. ; 
first ideas of Beauty derived from 
colours, 204, seqg.; Beauty in the 
second place applied to forms, 205, 
seg. ; to motions, 206, seq.; this 
Beauty is specially called Grace, 7b. ; 
this enlargement of the signification 
of the word not in consequence of any 
common quality in objects, Lecause, 
thongh they all agree in pleasing, 
they please upon principles essen- 
tially different, 207; Beauty of regu- 
larity, 209, seq.; Beauty of variety 
and natural Beauty, 211, seq. ; Burke 
is wrong in holding that there is any 
common objective quality of itself 
beautiful, and that this quality is that 
of producing an agreeable relaxation, 
214-218; the Beautiful in contrast to 
the Picturesque, 224, seg.; why and 
under what circumstances deviations 
from the straight linc are pleasing ? 
226; Beauty from Utility, 226, seq. ; 
latitude in the use of the word de- 
fended by the author, objected to by 
Burke and Price, 228, seq. 3 not op- 
posed to the Sublime, 223, seq.; does 
it involve a certain size? 7b.; how it 
stands to the pretty, le Jolt, &c., 233 ; 
Beauty from expression of intelligence, 
and especially of moral qualities, 247, 
seq. ; a8 arising from Order, Fitness, 
Utility, Symmetry, 249, seqg.; from 
Unity (Note Q Q), 453, 454; as aris- 
ing from the most customary form, a 
theory proposed by Buffier and Rey- 
nolds (but correspondent to that of 
Polygnotus), 256-261; this theory cri- 
ticised, 257-261 ;—II. in objects of 
Imagination, 262-274; how the word 
becomes most general in its applica- 
tion to imaginary objects, 266; sce 
Taste. 

Beauty of Virtue, vi. 337; see Kaddv, 
Honestum. 

DBeccaria, Marchese, referred to as to 
Crimes and Punishments, viii. 49; his 
opinion as to a low Interest for money, 
ix. 189, 190. 

Beddoes, Dr., noticed for his attempted 
reduction of Mathematical evideuce 


to Experiment and Observation, iii. 
142, seq.; on the use of opium by the 
poor, 1x. 145. 


Bedford, Duke of, in regard to Bills of 


Enclosure, viii. 136, seq. 


Belief, a simple notion, vii. 275. 
Bell, Mr. es eae quoted as to the 


influence of Manufactures upon Agri- 
culture and Population, viii. 158, 176; 


‘adduced in the same respect, 169; as 


to the possible increase of agricultural 
produce in this country, 202; on the 
proportion of our British importation 
and consumption of grain, in 1801 
and previously, 285; on the propor- 
tion of different kinds of corn con- 
sumed in Great Britain, 369; on tho 
amount of our importation of corn, ix. 
108. 


Belsham, quoted in favour of Necessity, 


i. 312; favours the theory of cerebral 
vibrations in the case of Memory, &c., 
v. 8, 9; his meaning of Volition, vi. 
347 ; identifies Will and Desire, 7b. ; 
oe as to his meaning of the word 
fotive, 349; his argument in favour 
of Necessity shown to be absurd, 363, 
364; supposes Remorse to be fal- 
lacious, 379, 380; refuted by Dr. 
Magee, 387, 388; argues for Necessity 
from God's Foreknowledge, 397. 


Benefit Clubs, on, 1x. 306-313; the 


author strongly in favour of, 311. 


Benevolence, the Divine, vi. 60-66, vii. 


121-156 ;—benevolence: as a duty to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, vi. 77-79, 
vii. 228-242 ; many philosophers have 
attempted to reduce all Moral Virtue 
to Benevolence; as Ralph Cudworth, 
Henry More, John Smith, Francis 
Hutcheson, 228, 229; this theory re- 
futed by others, as by Butler, 231; 
specially against Hutcheson’s doctrine 
of, 239-242. 


Benevolent Affections, see Affections. 
Bentham, Mr. Jeremy, quoted on Gro- 


tins, Puffendorf, and Burlamaqui, i. 
184 ; on universal jurisprudence, 187 ; 
on the authority of our ancestors, 
192; on the pleasure of Revenge, vi. 
205, 206; his Defence of Usury, ix. 
156; see also x. 95, 96; quoted against 
the Usury Laws, 164, 165, 168, 170, 
172, 194, 195; describes these laws 
in Russia as a dead letter, 181; his 
project to substitute escheat for taxa- 
tion, 253; his Panopticon adduced, 
326. 


Bergmann, quoted as to the mode of 
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reforming the language of Chemistry, 
ii. 347. 

Berkeley, Bishop, his doctrine of Visual 
Distance, i. 131, 182; on bis doctrine 
concerning the indissoluble connexion 
of our notions of Colour and Exten- 
sion, 544, 545; specially on his New 
Theory of Vision, and how far origi- 
nal therein, 340-348 ; unknown pam- 
phlet of, entitled “ The Theory of 
Vision, d&c., Vindicated and L'x- 
plained,” 348; on him, in general, 
338-350; his character and accom- 
plishments, 339; gave popularity to 
metaphysical pursuits which they had 
never possessed in England, 339; on 
his doctrine touching the objects of 
general terms, 349 ; on his argument 
against the existence of the Material 
world, 349; on the intention and 
defect of his Idealism, 350, 351 ; 
see also vii. 85, 86; his theory of 
the non-existence of Matter, ii. 19; 
quoted as to Habit, 127; a Nomin- 
alist, 185, seq., et pluries, ili. 91, 
seq. ; his theory of Cause and Iiffect 

uoted, 477; his interview with 
Clarke, iii. 53; noticed as main- 
taining that his Idealism was con- 
formable to the “Common Sense ” 
of mankind, 55, 56; quoted as to the 
true object of Physics, 239; as to the 
errors arising from the language of 
Psychology being borrowed from the 
language of Physics, 315; his Ideal- 
ism, v- 11, 85; as interpreted by 
Diderot, 66; on Ideas, 70, 71; on 
his Idealism, in general, 87-119 ; mis- 
takes in regard to his theory, 87- 
100; a bona fide Idealist founding 
on the common sense of mankind, 89; 
his view of the Primary and Secon- 
dary Qualities of Matter, 113, 114, 
115; his interview with Clarke, 418; 
quoted as to the Secondary Qualities, 
430; on the notion of Extension, 
431; quoted as to the connexion of 
Power and Property, vi. 9, 159 ; his 
ironical anticipation of Priestley’s 
Materialism, 355; as to the intrinsic 
value of the precious metals, viii. 337 ; 
his query as to a rapid circulation of 
money, 379, 432 ; his ideal system at 
one time embraced by Dr. Reid, x. 
255, 256; quoted, 309. 

Berlin Academy, i. 421. 

Berlin Essayist, quoted as to equality 
or Identity in Mathematics, iii. 128 
seg. 
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Berne, Society of, their Essays on the 
Spirit of Legislation quoted, viii. 54; 
(Republic of,) its substitute for Taxa- 
tion, ix. 212; (Canton of,) an example 
of political happiness and prosperity, 
386 ; its two Legislative Councils, 
435. 

Bernier as an expositor of Gassendi’s 
philosophy, i. 222 ; quoted as to the 
influence of the Belief of Necessity on 
practice, vi. 394. 

Bernouilli, Daniel, noticed in illustra- 
tion of the illogical application of ma- 
thematical principles, iv. 204. 

Bernouilli, John, on the Law of Conti- 
nuity, 1. 275, 563, 564. 

Bible, quoted as to the Sublime, v. 292, 
300, 319, 325. 

Biffin, Miss, intelligent, though born 
without extremities, iv. 285. 

Bills of Exchange, invented by the Jews, 
viti. 41; a branch of trade altogether 
modern, ix. 153. 

Biran, Maine de, see Mainc-Biran. 

Birch, Dr., quotations from letters of, 
on Robertson’s favourable opinion of 
Queen Mary, x. 120, 219. 

Births, proportion- of, to Deaths and 
Marriages, vill. 220, seq. 

Black, Dr., one of Smith’s executors, x. 


80, 97. 

Blacklock, Dr., referred to as to the 
pleasure proposed by Poetry, ii. 
446. 

Blackstone, Sir William, on Occupancy 
as constituting Property, vii. 263; on 
the origin of Dorough-Enelieh, 1x. 
200; quoted in favour of a restraint 
on Latter Wills, 204, 205; quoted, 
208, 209; his account of the English 
Land-tax, 225; of the aids in England 
called Tenths and Fifteenths, 226; 
adduced as to the practice of the 
Crown in rejecting Bills from the 
Legislature, 444; touching the influ- 
ences exerted by the other elements 
of the Legislature on the House of 
Commons, 450. 

Blair, Rev. Dr. Hugh, his criticism of 
Addison considered, i. 581 583; quoted 
as to the power of arrangement in 
language, iv. 45; his theory of the 
Sublime, that it involves mighty 
ued or force, v. 278; holds that 

aste is an original faculty, 339; ad- 
duced as to the belief in a Future 
State, vil. 217; the friend through 
whom Reid transmitted his Inquiry 
to Hume, x. 256. 
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Blake, Mr. William, quoted as to Cur- 
rency, vili. 431, 432, 436. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, referred to in regard 
to Sympathetic Imitation, iv. 149; 
quoted as to Adaptation and Design, 
vii. 65. 

Blavet, Abbé, translated into French 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
x. 86. 

Bligh, Captain, testimony to the univer- 
sal belief of mankind in a Future 
State, vii. 208. 

Blind: are they insensible to Beauty ? 
v. 437 (Note 8). 

Blomefield, Rev. Francis, on the scarcity 
of the year 1595, ix. 262, 263. 

Bodily frame (our), accommodated to 
our intellectual faculties, ii, 17, iv. 
281, seq. 

Bodily manifestations of Passion, good 
effect from restraining them, vii. 313. 

Bodinus, his resemblance to Bacon, i. 
53, 55; his anticipation of Montes- 
quieu, 53, 536; liberality of his poli- 
tical principles, 54, 55; his belief in 
witchcraft and astrology, only the 
usual belief of the greatest thinkers 
before and after him, as Melanchthon, 
Erasmus, Luther, Kepler, Tycho 
Brahe, &c., 56, 57. 

Body and Mind, see Mind. 

Body, notions of, merely relative, ii. 17. 

Boéthius, on the Platonic Ideas, v. 
415. 

Boileau, quoted, iv. 224; the True may 
sometimes be the Improbable, v. 271 ; 
quoted as to critical envy, 379, 380. 

Boivin, John, his Latin translation of 
an Kipigram of Antipater, quoted, 
viii. 192. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, admits that Con- 
sclousness is in favour of the Free- 
will of man, vi. 340, 382 ;—why less 
confident of the argument for the 
moral than of that for the physical 
attributes of God, vii. 124; quoted as 
in opposition to Wollaston in regard 
io the preponderance of misery over 
happincss, 143; quoted as to the ope- 
rations of nature, viii. 430; as to a 
natural aristocracy in communities, 
418; his paraphrase of a passage in 
Bacon touching mental culture, x. 
280. 

Bonald, M. de, on Language, i. 363; 

uoted touching Kant, 415; holds, 

that philosophy is as yet only in ex- 
ectation, 481; its history, only a 
istory of Variations, 482. 
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Bonar, Mr. James, his Notes of Mr. 
Stewart's Course of Political Economy 
Proper employed in the present work, 
viii. xxi, seg., 198; Notes of Mr. 
Stewart’s conspectus of Smith upon 
the Mercantile system, ix. 23-27. 

Bondwill, see Necessity. 

Bonnet, Charles, a follower of Leibnitz, 
i. 265; in favour of the Law of Con- 
tinuity, 277, 278; quoted as an advo- 
cate of Necessity, 308, 300; his theory 
of Vibrations in the nerves, 353, 354; 
compared with Hartley generally, 
355; his coincidence with Condillac 
in the hypothesis of an animated 
statue, 3859; remark on, by Prévost, 
616; adopts the Liberty of Spon- 
tancity, vi. 360, 361; an admirer of 
Leibnitz, whose principle of the Suf- 
ficient Reason fie is quoted as ex- 
pounding, 366; quoted as anxious to 
reconcile the Leibnitian scheme of 
Necessity with Morality, 376, 377; 
does not however distinguish it from 
Spinozism, 7b. 

Bonum Summum, see Sovereign Good. 

Book Socictics, effect of, in the cultiva- 
tion of the lower orders, ix. 347. 

Bopp, Francis, adduced as to the San- 
scrit, iv. 80. 

Borough-English, on the origin of, ix. 
200. 

3os, Abbé du, on, i. 331; adduced, iv. 
9; quoted on the Picturesque, v. 438 
(Note U). 

Boscovich, praised, i. 423, 424; refuta- 
tion of his mathematical argument 
against the Progress of mankind, 498, 
499; on the Law of Continuity, 561 ; 
mistakes the proper object of physical 
philosophy, ii. 50; his dynamical 
theory of matter referred to, 107, 
108,110, 343, iii. 233, v. 87, 
vii. 172, sey.; ‘thinks it curious 
that Extension should have three 
dimensions, and Duration only one, 
306 ; quoted as to Observation and 
Experiment, ii. 6, iii, 243; in favour 
of Hypothesis, 305, 395; his physical 
theory, v. 87, 93-95, 106, 115, 429; 

uoted as to the principle of the Suf- 
flcient Reason, vi. 371; his theory 
in regard to Matter, vil. 172, seq. 

Bossuet, Abbé, the sublime of, v. 451, 
452 (Note NN). 

Bossut, Abbé, adduced in regard to 
Predestination and Free-will, vi. 344, 

Boswell, quoted as to the connexion @ 
Imagination and Memory, iv. 25, 
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Botero, John, his claim to be the founder 
of Statistical science, vill. 214. _ 

Bottomry, a species of virtual usury, ix. 
186. 

Boufflers, M. de, quoted as to sympa- 
thetic imitation in women, iv. 124. 
Boulainvilliers, Comte de, as to Colbert's 
injudicious encouragement of Com- 
merce and Manufactures to the dis- 
paragement of Agriculture, viii. 160. 

Bounties and Drawbacks, ix. 26, seq., 
113, seg.; Author's opinion in regard 
to Bounties not decided, 117-120. 

Bourne, Vincent, quoted in illustration 
of poctical fancy, ii. 279. 

Boyd, Mr. Walter, M.T., as to the prin- 
ciple by which the Price of commodi- 
tics is regulated, vill. 394. 

Boyle, the lon: Mr., quoted, ii. 312; in 
favour of Final Causes, ili. 340, seq., 
345, 846; as to the mechanical skill 
displayed in the universe, and cen- 
sured, 387, 388; on the instruction 
to be drawn from artisans, v. 45; on 
the validity of the argument for a 
God from Design, vi. 58, 59; his 
opinion criticised touching the Divine 
agency, vil. 31; adduced as to Final 
Causes, 57; quoted his vindication of 
the inference from Fina] Causes in 
our philosophical inquiries, 94, 95, 
100. 

Brackenridge, Dr., on the Population of 
Great Britain during the war in 1756, 
vill. 232. 

Braidwood, teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, adduced, iv. 16. 

Brain, our extremely limited knowledge 
of its functions as acknowledged by 
Cuvier, iv. 387, 388. 

Brand, Rev. John, adduced as to the 
Corn Trade, ix. 137, 138. 

Breadthiess lines as realized to sense, i. 
ix.; the author maintains cannot be 
perceived or conceived, ii. 163, 164, 


ni. 84. 

Breslau, the Bills of Mortality in that 
city adduced as a valuable authority 
by Dr. Halley, viii. 227. 

Bydoer Mr. James, W.S., as supplying 
Notes of Mr. Stewart's Lectures on 
Political Economy, vili. xxi., seq., 
198; interpolations from his Notes of 
these Lectures, 198-200, 204-207, 208- 
211, 253-269, 302-396; ix. 3-47, 108, 
109, 111-120, 137-139, 195-210, 254 
349. 

Brienne, M. de, his connexion with 
LTurgot, ix. 80, 
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Briggs, Dr. William, taught Sir Isaac 
Newton the hypothesis of Cerebral 
Vibrations, v. 11. 

Britain, Great, the amount of its Popu- 
lation, vili. 232 ; how the distinctions 
of rank do not here imply any contrast 
of class or caste, but slide insensibly 
into each other, ix. 439, 442, 448, 449. 

Brosses, the President de, referred to as 
to the formation of language, iv. 34; 
as to the common meaning of certain 
sounds in all languages, 72, 73. 

Brougham, Lord, quoted as to the plea- 
sures of Science, vi. 113, 114; Re- 
view of Lauderdale On Public Wealth, 
vill. 277. 

Broussonet, his case quoted, as illus- 
trating partial failures of memory, ii. 
359. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, notice of, i. 614; 
noticed with commendation, ii. 491; 
as an instance of the incompatibility 
of poctical and metaphysical thinking, 
iv. 231; strictures on his philosophy, 
375-377 ; identifies Will and Desire, 
vi. 347. 

Brown (“ Capability”), on landscape- 
gardening, v. 240. 

Brown, Dr. John, Author of the Zésti- 
mate, quoted as to Hducation, viii. 
53, 54. 

Brown, Rev. David, quoted as to the 
Sanscrit, iv. 79. 

Browne, Bishop of Cork, on Causation, 
1. 441, 442; quoted as to the theory 
of Causation, ili. 389. 

Bruce, the traveller, quoted as to the 
proportion of the Sexes, as born in 
Abyssinia, vii. 381. 

Brucker, as an historian of Philosophy, 
1.601; his account of Jdeas in the 
Platonic and Aristotelic schools, ii. 
170; quoted touching the Nominalist 
controversy, 189; touching Plato’s 
doctrine of Ideas, 481; as to the 
Universals, of Stilpoand the Megaric 
sect, 2b.; as to Roscelinus, the Nomi- 
nalists, &c., 481, 482; as to the ap- 
plication of the term Association only 
to conjunctions, fortuitous and habi- 
tual, 499; as to the ultra-nominalism 
of Hobbes, ili. 152. 

Brutes, held by the Cartesians to be 
mere machines, li. 37, iv. 279, seq. ; 
by modern matcrialists to be only less 
porecty organized than man, 7b.; 

rutes and men, see Men and brutes. 

Bruyére, La, adduced as to what he 
culls le gout de comparaison, v. 370; 
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quoted as to admiration being a cri- to the speculation of Final Causes in 
terion of the highest taste, 374; as to our philosophical inquirics, 94. 
critical envy, 379. Buhle, his blunders, i. 602. 
Brydone, adduced in illustration of the — Bullion: relation of a coined to a paper 
Sublime, v. 309. currency, Vili. 346, sey.; Parliamen- 
Buchanan, Dr. Francis, quoted as to the tary Bullion Report, framed by Mr. 
Brahmins, &c., iv. 105; as to the low Francis Horner, Notes of the Author 
antiquity of Brahminic manuscripts, on, 431452. 
113. Burdens upon farm tenants, vill, 118- 
Buchanan, George, his political doctrine, 124. 
i. 61, 62; his F’ranciscanus, quoted, Burgess, Bishop, quoted on Language, 
iv. 85; quoted to prove that the love 1. 863, seq. 
of Society is natural to man, vi. 142; 9 Burke, Edmund, quoted as to the use 
adduced in regard to the moral judg- and abuse of abstract principles in 
ment of his countrymen and contem- politics, 11. 2163 ag to the study of 
poraries touching Rec asin ton 048 Law, 426; its good and evil influ- 
—quoted as to the inadequacy of the ences, lil, 207; as to the mode in 
present life to our capacity of living, which the pleasurable, the end pro- 
vii. 191, posed by Poetry, is effected, ii. 444, 
Buckinger, intelligent, yet born without seq.; his opinion on this controverted 
extremities, iv. 284. by the author, 447, seq. ; quoted as to 
Budeeus, i. 58. Definition, iii. 119; as to Sympathetic 
Buffier, Father, on the Secondary Qua- imitation, iv. 117; as to the connexion 


lities of Matter, i. 127; praised for 
the precision of his employment of 
the term Idea, ii. 167 ; as to the con- 
ditions of a legitimate employment of 
the argument from Common Sense, 
‘61; not fairly appreciated in France, 
63; his English translator praised 
and dispraised, 65, 66; on his saying 
‘that there is one species of madman 
who makes an excellent logician,” 
209, 210; quoted as to the ground of 
our belief, 1% of other existences be- 
sides self, 2° of the reality of design, 
wisdom, truth, &c., 404; on his theory 
of the Beantifi, v. 256-261; one of 
the first to introduce the phrase com- 
mon sense into the language of logic, 
x. 304, 305. 

Buffon, on his contributions to Meta- 
physical science, his merits and de- 
merits, i. 868-370; notice of, by 
Prévost, 617; quoted as to the neces. 
sity of Ideas in Perception, ii. 106 ; 
as to analogy and resemblance, iii. 
392; as to the Imitation which he 
calls mechanical, iv. 117, 118; as to 
corporeal sympathy in eloquence, 158, 
159; agrees with Helvetius as to in- 
telligence being the result of organi- 
zation, 282; quoted as to the two 
kinds of perfectibility in man and 
brutes, 297 ; see Smellie, quoted as to 
the love of Society in children, vi. 
135 ;—as to Adaptation and Design, 
. vit. 66; as to Analogies in the animal 
kingdom, 71, 72; udduced as hostile 


of bodily movement and mental affec- 
tion, 140; on one disadvantage of me- 
taphysical studies, 198; quoted, v. 
112; his use of the verb fo handle, 
183, 184; referred to, 203; in regard 
to the Beautiful, 208, 212; remarks 
on some of his principles in regard to 
Beauty not in accordance with those 
of the author, 213, 241; his principle 
rejected, that. there is some common 
quality to which the epithet Beautiful 
may be applied, and also that this 
common quality is that which pro- 
duces an agreeable relaxation, 214- 
218; special refutation of his theory 
in regard to smoothness, 219, seq. ; 
objects to the latitude in the use of 
the word Beauty, 228, seq. ; wrong in 
making smallness a constituent of 
Beauty, 233 ; quoted as to the transi- 
tive epithets applied to beauty in cer- 
tain languages, 250; his theory of the 
Sublime, that it invelves the Terrible, 
277; adduced in illustration of the 
Sublime, 309; praised as peti 
correct views in regard to the acquire 

nature of Taste, 354; reprehended as 
excluding litness, &c., from the notion 
of Beauty, 358; on the character of 
his genius, 371; quoted as to the 
greater sensibility of Imagination in 
youth, 393; reprchended for saying 
that “ vice loses half its malignity by 
losing all its grossness,” vi. 339 ;— 
quoted in illustration of his confusion 
of Physical and Efficient Causes, vii. 
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27, seg.; quoted as to the interference 
of the State, viii. 17; adduced as to 
the British Corn Laws, ix. 114; holds 
that the wages of labour have more 
than kept pace with the expenses of 
living, 284; strictures on his praise 
of drinking, 314, 319; quoted as to 
the confliction of the British King 
and Parliament, 443 ; quoted on legis- 
lation, x. 93; letter of, to Dr. Robert- 
son on his JZistory of America, 153- 
155 ; criticism of Robertson’s style, 
229, 230; remarks on his own style, 
230, 231; quoted on the advantages 
of a study of mental philosophy, 309. 
Burnet, Gilbert (Bishop of Salisbury), 
quoted on the evil effects of the doc- 
trine of the Absolute Decrees, vi. 
375; contrasts the English and Scot- 
tish Poor-Laws, ix. 286, 287. 
Burnet Ces Kemney), noticed, i. 604. 
Bury, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
of, quoted with approbation as to the 
growth of native timber, ix. 46. 
Bussy, Rabutin (Comte de), quoted as to 
the remedy of time, iii. 110, iv. 190. 
Butler, Bishop, notice of, in relation to 
Hume, i. 453, 454; was the first to 
detect the dangerous -consequences 
from Locke’s account of the Origin of 
our ideas, if literally interpreted, 454, 
455; on the art of Printing, 511; 
quoted as to the plan of study, ii. 409; 
as to his theory of Cause and Effect, 
476; as to the effect of Imagination 
in the formation of moral habits, 503, 
504; on Locke’s theory of Personal 
Identity, v. 60 ; quoted as to the dis- 
tinction of Emulation and Envy, vi. 
11, 161; as to Moral Obligation, 35, 
319; adduced as conceding the su- 
preme ethical authority of Conscience, 
85, 319, 320, 333; quoted as to Neces- 
sity being the very basis of Infidelity, 
43; as to Pity or Compassion, 188, 
189; his refutation of Hobbes’s defini- 
tion of Pity, 193-195; affords Adam 
Smith important hints concerning 
Sympathy, 193-412, 413; quoted as 
to the Malevolent Affections, 198; as 
to the discrimination of Instinctive 
and Deliberate Resentment, 2b.; see 
also 204; quoted in regard to the 
Moral Faculty and to our Moral Per- 
ceptions, 275, 276; a typographical 
error of, corrected, 276; remarks that 
Morality involves both a Judgment of 
the understanding and a Feeling of 
the heart, 276, 279; referred to as to 
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Self-deceit, 324, 412, 413, that Free- 
agency in man is supposed for the 
moral character of God, 389, 390 ;— 
quoted as to Moral Evil being the 
result. of our Free-agency, vii. 134, 
135; as to the Moral Government of 
the Deity, 158; again, 159, 160; 
states the argument for Immortality in 
a moderate form, 177 ; argues from the 
analogy of our birth into this life our 
progress into another, 178; and from 
that of the metamorphosis of insects 
in favour of our Immortality, 179; 
que (pluries) in regard to the ten- 

encies of Virtue and Vice, 201, 204; 
adduced as holding that the assertion 
of Atheism does not necessarily imply 
a negation of a Future State, 213; 
quoted as to tho effect of probable 
evidence for a Future State, 217; as 
to the extremes of Atheism and Su- 
perstition tending to unite, 222; re- 
futes Benevolence as the Essence of 
Virtue, 231; says that many have a 
strong curiosity about what 7s said, 
and no curiosity about what 7s true, 
276; referred to on Veracity, 279 ; 
in relation to our duty to secure our 
own happiness, 284, 285 ; in regard to 
Trritable dispositions, 309; quoted as 
to Education, viii. 51. 


Capanis, quoted as against Final 
Causes, ii. 344; as to Sympathetic 
Imitation, iv. 144; adduced as to the 
difference between the Sexes, 239. 

Cadastre, or Territorial Valuation, in 
different countries, ix. 241, 242; that 
of Sardinia, of Bohemia, of the Duchy 
of Milan, 242. 

Cesar, Julius, quoted as to the effect of 
writing in weakening the memory, ii. 
25, 368; quoted in regard to the 
usage of the ancient Britons touching 
Marriage, vill. 72; as to the propor- 
tion of population among the Helvetii, 
224; his description of a British and 
German pastoral state alluded to, ix. 
201. 

Call, Sir John, Bart., on the Population 
of England and Wales, viii. 243. 

Calvin, John, on Usury, i. 30, 503, ix. 
155, seg. ; on some theological tenets 
of, 40; opinion on the Popes, 44; his 
pee pation in the judicial murder of 
Servetus, 54; his liberal opinion in 
regard to Interest or Usury quoted, 
ix. 155, seg. 
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Cambridge: Mathematical studies 
scarcely known in that Universit 
till towards the middle of the 17t 
century, ii 237. 

Camerarius (the younger), quoted for 
the case of Schweiker, intelligent 
though born without extremities, iv. 
285. 

Camisarda, iv. 153, 169. 

Campagnoni, Citizen, adduced as in 
favour of Polygamy, viii. 92. 

Campanella, an original speculator, no- 
tice of, i. 50, seq.; alleged in relation 
to the Law of Sympathetic Iniitation, 
iv. 140, 373. 

Campbell, John, LL.D., referred to as 
to the agriculture of Kent, viii. 168; 
his Political Survey of Great Britain, 
quoted for the statistics of Food and 
Population in England, 370; quoted, 
ix. 113. 

Campbell, Principal, on his Nomencla- 
ture of the Sciences, i. 17; praised ag 
a metaphysician, 460, 463, 467; a No- 
minalist, ii. 186, ili. 96, et pluries ; on 
errors in reasoning from Janguage as 
an instrument of thought, 193, seq. ; 
shows that Hume’s enumeration of 
the principles of Association is incom- 
jete and vague, 261; quoted as to 

Vit, 270; as to the meaning of the 
word Reason, iii. 11; as to the nature 
of Mathematical Axioms, 26, seq. ; 
his doctrine criticised, 28, seq. ; quoted 
as to the value of analogical evidence, 
297; as to the relative advantages of 
ancient and modern tongues, iv. 43, 
51; as to the visual perception of dis- 
tance by the brutes, 253; in what 
extent he uses the word Physiology, 
v. 19, 20; on what he establishes our 
expectation of Nature’s Constancy, 
102, 103; on the words Sentiment, 
sentimental, 415, 416; quoted touch- 
ing Etymology, 433; the imperfection 
of his opinion in regard to Causality ; 
as [’xpcerience cannot explain the con- 
sciousness of Necessity, vii. 23; quot- 
ed against Priestley, x. 327. 

Campbell, Thomas, quoted in illustra- 
tion of the Sublime, v. 328. 

Campomancs, Don Pedro Rodriguez de, 
letter of, to Dr. Robertson, x. 238, 
239. 

Candour, a modification of Justice, vi. 
81, seq., Vii. 248-254 ;—may be vie wed 
in three lights; 1% in fairly appre- 
ciating the Talents of others, vii. 
248-250. 2° in fairly judging their 
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Intentions, 250; 3° in fairly conduct- 
ing Controversy, 250-254. 

Canon Law, opposed to Usury or Inter- 
est, ix. 149. 

Cantova, quoted as to the polygamy of 
the Caroline Islanders, viii. 86. 

Cape of Good Hope, passage to India by, 
i. 34, 

Capital, the accumulation of stock faci- 

litated by the introduction of money, 

villi, 397, seq.; ‘* Money breads 
money,” an ancient proverb, 398. 

Cardan, Jerome, in regard to Species, 
v. 428. 

Carlyle, Dr., furnishes information in 
regard to the association callcd the 
Select Society, x. 203-207. 

Carmichael, Mrs., daughter of Dr. Reid, 
notices of, x. 312-314. 

Carmichael, Patrick, M.D., son-in-law 
of Dr. Reid, notice of, x. 312. 

Carmichael, Professor Gershom, quoted, 
on Grotius and Puffendorf, 1. 177, 
178. 

Carneades, opposed by the elder Cato, 
vil. 292, 293. 

Carrington, Lord, his speech adduced in 
regard to the extent of waste lands in 
this kingdom, viii. 202. 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, quoted on the 
Stoical Fate, vi. 400. 

Cartes, Des, see Descartes. 

Cary, John, a Bristol merchant, adduced 
as to Monopolies, ix. 18; coincidence 
of his argument against corporations 
with that of the Economists, x. 88. 

Casanbon, Isaac, referred to as to the 
antiquity of Benefit Clubs, ix. 306. 

Casaux, Marquis de, against the project 
of an exclusive Territorial tax, viii. 
301; in favour of taxes on consump- 
tion, 1x. 252. 

Cassius, see Dion Cassius. 

Castlereagh, Lord, on the Population of 
Ireland, viii. 100, 245. 

Casuistry, origin, use, and usclessness 
of, vii. 363, 364. 

Cathcart, Lord, letter of, to Dr. Robert- 
son, urging him to write a History of 
England, x. 133, 134; Robertson's 
reply, 134, 135. 

Catholics, Roman, repeal of the penal 
laws against, relative debate in the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, with speech of Dr. Robert- 
son on the occasion, x. 187-191. 

Cato (the elder),—example of his in- 
ebriety adduced, vi. 235; quoted as to 
interest upon money, 240, ix. 148 ;-— 
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instanced for his versatile excellence, 
vii. 336; quoted in regard to the 
farmer and the merchant, viii. 182. 
Cause and Effect, these terms are rela- 
tives, and therefore verbally suppose 
each other, i. 386; according to Kant, 
402, seq.; to Price, 405; to Cudworth, 
406; to Hume, 441; notion of an 
Efficient Cause implies the notion of 
Mind, 573, 594; pundev dvalriov,— 
“nihil sine causa,” —‘‘ a cause must 
be thought for everything,” 573, 593 ; 
as a principle of Association, ii. 263 ; 
theory of, asanticipating Hume, stated 
by Barrow, Butler, Berkeley, Locke, 
Molchianché. Hobbes, to say nothing 
of Bacon and Descartes, 476-479; by 
Bishop Browne, Glanvill, Le Clerc, 
iii. 389, 390; subsequent statements 
by Clarke, Price, Reid, Waring, Fer- 
guson, Robison, Gregory (Dr. James), 
418-424; that a connexion among phy- 
sical events must be for ever beyond 
our observation, was clearly shown 
by Hume, 479; see also ii. 97, vi. 47, 
vii. 12; that our belief of the existence 
of Efficient Causes is a natural or 
ultimate principle, iii. 45; causes and 
effects in the operations of nature 
mean only signs and the things sig- 
nificd, 247; Prévost’s opinion in re- 
gard to the word ‘ force ow énergie” 
(power) in Causation, 415; these 
terms relative, therefore supposing 
each other cannot establish an argu- 
ment for any objective connexion, Vii. 
17; distinction of Metaphysical or 
Efficient, and of Physical causes, ii. 
97, ili. 230, seq. ; see also vii. 24, seq., 
27, seq.; common prejudice that phy- 
sical events are linked, and perceived 
to be linked, together as canses and 
effects, 11. 97; Hume’s disproof of this 
prejudice, 97, 98; quotations in re- 
gard to the opinions in antiquity 
touching Causation (six), ili, 232 ; 
the ambiguity of the word Cause in 
Greek led to the fourfold division of 
the Aristotelians, v. 194; see vii. 42, 
43; process of causation, not to be 
perceived between the objects, vi. 47, 
seq., vil. 12, 8eq.; this opinion not 
peculiar to Hume, 7b.; does it imply 
impulse? 49, vii. 16; does it imply 
contiguity in place? 7b.; how do we 
acquire the Knowles that every 
change must have a Cause? 49, seq., 
vn. 15, seq., 17, seq. ; this Knowledge 
natural and original, 50, vii. 17, seg. ; 
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ower of beginning motion is an attri- 
hit of Mind, 50, 70, 71, 352; Prin- 
ciple of Causality, can it, as the 
Author apparently supposes, be limit- 
ed to the Material universe? 1b. ;— 
some authors have assimilated this 
principle to our Instinctive interpre- 
tation of Natural signs, vii. 21; this 
controverted by the Author, who assi- 
milates the notion of Cause to our 
notions of Space and Time, 21, 22; 
not an inference from Reasoning, as 
held by Hobbes, Clarke, Locke, &c., 
22; not derived from Induction, for 
it is not a contingent but a necessary 
truth,—we cannot but think it, 7b. ; 
the necessity involved in Causation 
admitted in the admission of invari- 
able connexion, 23 ; not a prejudice, 
24; Mr. Hume the first to Polt this, 
and he not consistent, 7b.; difference 
of Metaphysical or Efficient and of 
Physical causes, 24, seq., 27, s8eq.; 
Aristotelic distribution of Causes into 
Four kinds, 42, 43; is this only the 
distinction of the meanings of an am- 
biguous word? 42. 

Celibacy, regulations against, by the 
ancient legislators, especially the Ro- 
man, vill. 92, 94; in modern states, 

true policy regarding, 95, seq. 

Celtic te i attempts at its deriva- 
tion, Iv. 67, seq. 

Censorial Office, abuse of, ix. 366, sey., 
383. 

Cervantes, quoted in regard to transla- 
tions, lv. 280; quoted in illustration 
of Taste, v. 343. 

‘“‘ Chain of Causes and Effects,” this lan- 
guage reprehended, 11. 99, 479, iii. 
232, 235, 386-389; used by Bacon, 
Reid, &c., vii. 25. 

Chalmers, Mr. George, as to the amount 
of population in England and Wales, 
vill, 99, 243; in Ireland, 99, 245; 
quoted in favour of the policy of en- 
closures, 136; adduced as to the his- 
tory of statistics, 216, seg,; as to the 
average population of houses in Bri- 
tain, 217; as to the numbers of the 
population engaged in the various oc- 
cupations and trades, 240, 241; as to 
the progress of inland navigation, 
242; as to the statistics of Scotland, 
246; as to the rate of interest in 
England, 412; as to the progress of 
England in prosperity during the civil 
wars under Charles I., 413; subse- 
quently, 414; as to the Corn Trade, 
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ix. 112; confirmation of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine touching the Corn Trade, 
117; adduced as to the proportion be- 
tween the price and the produce of 
grain, 136, 138; quoted as to the 
good effects of the English civil wars, 
440; noticed as republishing Charles 
Smith’s Corn Tracts, 459. 

Chalotais, M. Carodeuc de la, his speech 
on the Corn Trade referred to, ix. 68. 

Chamberlayne, Dr. Hugh, project for a 
land bank, and hig paradoxical truths, 
viii. 300, 301. 

Change: ‘every change implies a 
cause,” this axiom, according to the 
Author, should be limited to the Ma- 
terial Universe, for, Efficiency sup- 
ets Mind, it is absurd to ascribe 

olitions to causes not mental, vi. 
352, 354, 356, vil. 17. 

Character (varieties of intellectual), 
works delineating, common in France, 
i. 882 ; (intellectual) varieties of, from 
different habits of abstraction and 
generalization, i. 212-219, iv. 185- 
249. 

Chardin, Sir John, quoted in regard to 
the absolute monarchy of Persia, ix. 
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Charles the Fifth, History of, by Dr. 
Robertson, remarks on, x. 133-148; 
letters relative to, 139-143; translated 
into French by M. Suard, 143, 220, 
221; peculiar excellencies of this his- 
tory, 144.147; letter of Baron d’Hol- 
bach on the choice of a translator, 
220, 221. 

Charron, friend of Montaigne, i. 105 ; 
how he has attempted to supply an 
antidote to Montaigne’s scepticism, 
106; character of his work On Wis- 
dom, 106; quoted as to the reasoning 
power of brutes, iil. 175, iv. 272, 295; 
referred to as explaining the alleged 
impiety towards parents in certain 
rude tribes, vi. 236. 

Charters, Rev. Dr., quoted as to the 
Scottish poor-rates, 1x. 927. 

Chatelet, Madame de, notice of her 
works and opinions, i. 385. 

Checks, the necessity of, in all human 
political constitutions, ix. 417, seq., 
432 4385. 

Chemistry, new nomenclature of, re- 
ferred to, as illustrating the utility of 
a reform in the language of other 
branches of science, ii. 83, 197, 


347. 
Chenevix, Richard, quoted in illustra- 
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tion of the proper order of procedure 
in studying mental philosophy, ii. 
345 ; on chemical elements, v. 14. 

Cheselden, quoted as to the case of 
cataract treated by him, iv. 302, 303, 
305, 309. 

Chesterfield, Lord, his sayings as to Wit, 
ii. 273, 285; adduced, iv. 15; on Dr. 
Robertson’s style, x. 230. 

Cheyne, adduced as an instance of the 
absurd reasoning of mathematicians, 
iv. 205. 

Child, Sir Josiah, quoted as tomerchants, 
é&c., vil. 15, 16; as to monopolies, ix, 
18; advocates the reduction of the 
rate of interest, 189; coincidence of 
his argument against corporations 
with that of the Mconomists, x. 88. 

Children; in regard to the sense of 
Merit and Demerit, vi. 315, 316; 
their pleasures, a8 evincing the good- 
ness of God, vii. 155; their employ- 
ment in factories, its advantages and 
disadvantages, vill. 183-188. 

Chillingworth, his character, iii. 209. 

China, its over-population, vii. 200; 
estimates of its population, 232; ex- 
ample of, contraated with that of Hol- 
land, 284; rate of interest in, 420, 
seq-; in this country there is a land- 
tax proportioned to the produce, ix. 
246. 

Christian, Mr. Edward, quoted as to the 
Kinglish law of usury, ix. 188; adduced 
as to the English land-tax, 227 ; 
quoted as to the history of the House 
of Commons, 447, 448. 

Chrysippus, adduced as to the insolubi- 
lity of certain sophisms, vi. 394. 

Churchill, quoted in illustration of the 
Sublime, v. 303. 

Cibber, Colley, quoted as to mimicry, 
iv. 142. 

Cicero, i. 48; quoted as to the meaning 
of the term Cause, ii. 6, iti. 232; in 
regard to Association, il. 253, 255 ; as 
to our easy recollection of objects of 
intercst or affection, 354; as to the 
failure of memory in old age, 360, 361; 
as to topical memory, 412; as to his 
theory of memory, 501; as to the uni- 
versa] consent of mankind, iii. 60; as 
to the Platonic year, 167; as toethe 
true utility of logic, 228; as to the 
utilitarian system of morals, 355; as 
to the phrase sensus communis, 374; 
as to ihe necessity of a multitude for 
eloquence, iv. 158; as to the human 
hand, 282; as to the difference be- 
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tween man and brutes, 298 ; as to the 
word fucetum, 378; quoted in illus- 
tration of Reflection, v. 56; on Aris- 
toxcnus, 147; on the metaphorical 
terms for Mind, 164; the meanness of 
an ethical system proves its unsound- 
ness, 175; nactee in regard to the 
transitive extension of words, 199; as 
to the Beautiful, 227, 248; as to the 
Picturesque, 239, 240; in illustration 
of the Sublime, bis, 299 ;-again, 312, 
317, 324; uses the term Stomachus 
in our metaphorical sense of the word 
Taste, 345; quoted as to beauty from 
Fitness, &c., 8358; quoted as to the 
encomium by Adschines upon Demos- 
thenes, 381; quoted as to Curiosity, 
vi. 6, 133; as to the connexion of 
Power and Virtue, 10; as to the ap. 
pore! of Conscience being morally 

etter than any popular applause, 37 ; 
in answer to the inference from the 
decay of body to the extinction of 
Mind, 72; touching Veracity, 87, 
vii. 274; touching the Sovereign 
Good and relative controversy be- 
tween the Stoics and Peripatetics, 
96, vii. 305; touching the contempla- 
tions of science, 114; as to knowledge 
being only agreeable if communicated, 
134; as to the love of Fame, 153; as 
to the independence of Virtue upon 
opinion, 154-156; as resolving the 
love of retirement and tranquillity into 
the desire of Power, 159; as to the 
Affection of Kindred (67s), 172; al- 
most exhausts the subject of Friend- 
ship in his treatise De Amicitia, 177; 
his character of Catiline quoted in 
illustration of a systematic constancy 
even in vice, 210, 211; quoted as to 
the difference of Man and Brute in 
regard to Happiness, or good upon 
the whole, 212; on the meaning of 
Oficium, 220; as to Usury, 240; as 
to the Moral system of Epicurus, 271 ; 
on the Beauty of Virtue, 302, 307, 
308; on the act of Brutus killing 
Cesar, 311; as to Reason in Morals, 
322; as to the Ridiculous, 335; as to 
the testimony of Consciousness favour- 
able of our Free-will (ter), 384, 385; 
(uke Kant) places the Free-agency of 
man in a power to follow the sugges- 
tions of Reason in opposition to the 
impulses of passion, 388; adduced as 
to the insolubility of certain sophisma, 
394 ;—quoted as to the natural belief 
of men in the Eternity of ‘Time and 


Immensity of Space, vii. 10; as to 
Design as an argument for the exist- 
ence of God, 45, 46; as to our attention 
to the wonders of creation, 61; and 
again, 62; quoted (ter), to prove the 

revalence of Monotheism among the 
Yoman thinkers, 80, 81; as to the 
Universal Consent of men for the 
existence of God, 85, 86; as to the 
sophism known by the logical name 
of Sorites, 110; on the soul’s natural 
Immortality, 162; again on the same, 
168 ; again, 169; quoted for a passage 
containing the doctrine of Plato, that 
“we see through the eyes, not by the 
eyes,” 171, 172; in favour of the Uni- 
versal Belief of mankind in a Future 
State, 206, (ter) ; as to the paramount 
importance of Religion, 225, 226; as 
to what is Right being perspicuous, 
in opposition to what is Expedient 
being obscure, 232; as to the right of 
Possession, 263 ; touching Happiness, 
287 ; testimonies to the great import- 
ance of his Philosophical works, 288 ; 

uoted on the history of the introduc- 
tion of the Epicurean philosophy into 
Rome, 291, 292, bis; as to the Stoical 
yhilosophy, 295; in favour of propos- 
ing a lofty Moral standard, 299; in 
regard to Irritable tempers, 308 ; in 
favour of indulgent criticism, 383; 
quoted on the exportation of gold, viii. 
34, 147; as to the priority of Concu- 
binage to Marriage, 70; as to Mar- 
riage being the ‘“ Scminary of the 
Republic,” 79; as to the comparative 
estimation of agriculture and other 
occupations, 145, 146; his opinion as 
to usury and interest, 1x. 148; quoted 
as to compound interest, 194; on the 
mode of voting in the Roman republic, 
358, 359; quoted passages from, in 
regard to forms of government, 416, 
417; as to the legislative power in 
the Roman republic, 435; on love of 
country, 460; lis argument against 
the theories of Epicurus, deduced from 
his private life, x. 225, 226; quoted 
on capacity of abstract reflection, 287. 


Cincinnatus, Quintus, on the obligations 


of Religion, vil. 226. 


Circulation of money, as to the effect of 


a slow and rapid, vill. 378, seq., 437, 
seg.; contrast of, among the ancient 
Romans, and among our modern 
nations, 383; on circulation with re- 
gard to Banks, 431-452; the word 
Circulation, as a term of Political 
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Economy, derided by Hume, ix. 219, 
220; defended by the Author, 7b. 

Cities, considerations to be taken into 
account in reference to the statistics 
of their population, viii. 229, seg. ; 
less favourable to health and pci. 
tion than the country, 2b. 

Clarendon, Earl of, his testimonies as to 
Hobbes, i. 541; quoted for hig char- 
acter of Chillingworth, iii. 209; pros- 
porns state of England under Charles 

., Vill, 412 ; adduced as to the libe- 
ralizing effects of the English civil 
wars, 1x. 440. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, on his opinions in 
general, i. 287-298 ; relation to New- 
ton, 287, 288; on his controversy 
with Leibnitz, 288; on Space and 
Time, Immensity and Eternity, 291- 
294; his polemic as an advocate of 
Free-will, 295, sey. ; his controversy 
with Collins on this question, 306, 
seq-; how his heart was in the con- 
troversy of Liberty and Necessity, 
308 ; his theoretical expressions 
touching Memory referred to, ii. 503; 
his interview with Berkeley, iii. 53; 
alleged as an authority for the word 
law as expressive of a gencral fact of 
nature, 159; quotations from, in re- 
gard to Causation, 418, 419; his 
proof A Priori as to the existence of 
God, vi. 45, 46, vii. 8, seg.; his 
theory in regard to the perception of 
Right and Wrong, to wit, the confor- 
mity to the eternal fitness of things, 
290, 304; quoted on Moral Obliga- 
tion, 321; as to the Free-agency of 
God, 357; as to the Sufficient Rea- 
son, 371; on his refutation of Collins, 
375, 376; as asserting the testimony 
of Consciousness to our Free-will, 
383, 384 ;—admits the universal 
Agency of God in the material world, 
vil. 20; Hume's error in regard to 
him, 2b.; examines and refutes Ma- 
terialism, 371; adduced as to the 
Law of Nature being the fiat of God, 
374 ; important observations on the 
probability of a Future State, 177; 
referred the perception of right and 
wrong to reason, x. 16; quoted on 
natural religion, 317, 318. 

Classical Associations, influence of, on 
our happiness, vii. 326. 

Classification, process of, founded on 
Abstraction, 11. 22, 23, 161. 

Claudian, his verses on the fall of Ru- 
finus criticised, but defended against 


Bayle, i. 614, 615; see also 294 ; 
quoted as to the application of the 
term law to a general physical fact, 
iii. 162. 

Clavius, quoted as to the Platonic year, 
ili, 167. 

Clerc, Le John, i. 217, 321; quoted as 
to the theory of Causation, ii. 390. 

Clericus, see Clerc. 

Cocceii, Henry and Samuel, on Grotius, 
i, 185. 

Cocceii, Henry de, on the faenus nauti- 
cum, ix. 187; on compound interest, 
or anatocismus, as agrecable to the 
law of nature, 194; his opinion 
against the liberty of bequeathing 
property by Will, referred to, 204 ; 

1i8 satisfactory defence of Polybius 
against Grotius, 415. 

Cogan, Dr., referred to, v. 11. 

Cogito ergo sum of Descartes, its char- 
acter, v. 58, seq. 

Cognitive and Motive powers of the 
Mind, a distinction taken by Hobbes, 
said to be new, vi. 349. 

Coin; Coining Metals, how it affects or 
determines their value, vill. 349; equi- 
vocal meaning of the term, 377, seq. 
See Money. 

Coke, Lord, his saying, that to trace an 
error to its origin, is to refute it, i. 
192 ; adduced as to what grains 
formed the ordinary food of the Eng- 
lish people, viii. 368; his Household 
Book quoted, ix. 57; on freedom of 
trade, x. 88, 97. 

Colbert, his injudicious encouragement 
of Manufactures, vill. 160; his mis- 
taken policy in regard to population, 
307. 

Colbrooke, H. J., quoted as to Sanscrit, 
iv. 87, 93. 

Collier, Arthur, on his merits as a specu- 
lator, i. 349; sec 355, 356; notice of 
his Clavis Universalis, of its German 
translation, and translator’s notes, 
584, 585. 

Collins, Anthony, 3. 272 ; as an advocate 
for Necessity, 297, 573-577 ; on his 
controversy with Clarke on this opin- 
ion, 306, sey. ; unknown treatise by, 
On Liberty and Necessity, 1729, being 
a vindication of his Inguiry, .307 ; 
Locke's affection for, 570, 571; his 
notion of Liberty (as that of Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, S’Gravesande, Edwards, 
Bonnet, &c. &c.) is only the Liberty 
of Spontaneity—of doing what we 
will, 576, 577; quoted as to the 
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meaning of wills or placses, vi. 348 ; 
adopts the Liberty of Spontaneity, 
360; quoted for his reasoning in favour 
of Necessity, 373, seq. ; endeavours to 
reconcile Fatalism with Morality, 2b. ; 
in this respect on a par with Kdwards, 
374, 375; did answer Clarke ; error 
of the Author on this point, 376; 
attempts to connect Liberty and 
Atheism, Necessity and Religion, 
390; argues for Necessity from God's 
Foreknowledgo, 397. 

Collins (the poct) quoted in illustration 
of the Sublime, v. 325, 328. 

Collins, David, Judge-Advocate in New 
South Wales, quoted on the evil 
effects of drinking, ix. 314-316. 

Colman, quoted {rom his Terence, vi. 
325. 

Colonus Partiarius, what kind of farm- 
tenant among the Romans, viii. 113, 
8CY). 

Colour and Extension, see [xtension ; 
Reid's speculation in regard to, ii. 
496; appears to the author incon- 
sistent, 2b.; their inseparability in 
thought accounted for by Association, 
v. 245. 

Colour, sce IXxtcnsion. 

Colouring, on, v. 441 (Note Y). 

Colquhoun, Peter, LI.D., on the popu- 
lation of London, viii. 244 ; quoted as 
to street-banks, 1x. 176; as to pawn- 
broking and swindling, 184; as to 
the amount of public charities in Lon- 
don about 1797, 264. 

Columella, quoted as to the Roman 
contempt of civic and pacific occu- 
pations, viii. 144. 

Commerce, questions concerning the 
expediency of restrictions on its va- 
rious kinds, viii. 453; progress of, 
during the eighteenth century, 237, 
238; restraints on, by the Commer- 
cial System, ix. 22-47; ancient and 
modern, difference between in point 
of extent, 151; in an aristocracy the 
nobles should be excluded from trade, 
383. 

Commercial or Mercantile System, on, 
x. 61, seg. ; its two expedients for 
enriching a nation—by restraining 
importation and encouraging expor- 
tation, 61; this system grounded on 
prejudices, 88, seg. 

Commercial spirit, beneficial influence 
of, in uniting mankind, ix. 399. 

Common Consent, see Consent. 

Common Sense, principles of, on, in ge- 
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neral, ii. 28; objections to the ex- 
pression, ii. 49, 68; the expression 
“Common Sense” employed, besides 
Reid, by Berkeley, 56; by Hume, 
57; by Bayle, 58; by Buffer, 61; 
by Bentley, 67; for the use of the 
sume term and in what senses by 
Cicero, 374; by Horace, ib.; by 
Pheedrus, 1b.; by Juvenal, wb. ; by 
Barrow and Shaftesbury, 2b.; by the 
Schoolmen, 375 ; by Hobbes, ib. ; by 
Sir John Davis, ib. ; Reid's doctrine 
of, 66, seg.; on Dr. Reid’s theory of, 
x. 303-308; Priestley on this point 
seems to agree in substance with 
Reid, 303, 334; Stewart would sub- 
stitute the expression fundamental 
laws of human belief for Reid’s prin- 
ciples of common sense, 304; Father 
Buffier one of the first to use the phrase 
in a technical sense, 304, 305 ; since 
adopted by Reid, Oswald, and Beat- 
tic, 305. 

Common Sense, see Sensus Communis. 

Commoner and foturier, how the words 
differ in their meaning, ix. 405. 

Commons, House of, steps of its pro- 
gress in independence stated, ix. 447, 
418; influence both of the Crown and 
of the Peers on its composition and 
proceedings, 449 ; two different influ- 
ences, the direct and the indirect, at 
different periods operative upon this 
House, 450. 

Commons, Land in common, how they 
may be turned to advantage and the 
increase of population, ix. 141. 

Competition in Trade, bad effects of 
discouraging, ix. 12, seg.; bad effects 
of inordinate encouragement to, 20, 
seq. 

Compan Interest, see Interest. 

Conception, as an intellectual operation, 
is to Mr. Stewart the simple repre- 
sentation of past sensations and _per- 
ceptions, 11.21, 144, 145, v. 262; the 
objects of some senses more easily con- 
ceived than those of others, 21, 146- 
148; doesit imply beliefin the existence 
of its object? 22, 301; is intimately 
connected with theebody, 22; on, in 
general, 144-158; discriminated from 
the other powers, 144; from Memory, 
144, 350; implies no idea of time, 2. ; 
how it differs from the Simple Appre- 
hension of the Schoolmen and of 
Reid, 144, seg.; how from Imagina- 
tion, 145, 146, 431; these faculties, 
however, very nearly allied, 149; this 
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faculty may be greatly improved by 
use, 147; great differences between 
man and man in the conception of 
colours, 147, 148; a talent for de- 
scription dependent on the energy of 
conception, 148; is conception at- 
tended with any belief in the exist- 
ence of its object ? 149; Reid says 
no, 7b.; the affirmative maintained, 
but with diffidence, by Stewart, 149- 
158; Reid quoted in favour of our 
author’s opinion, 151; to the same 
effect Reid’s doctrine of Perception ap- 
plied, 153-158 ; tragic representations 
produce a momentary belief in the 
reality of the distresses exhibited, 
157 ; analogous illusions, 157, 158; 
a general conception (representation) 
impossible, iti. 83 ; what import given 
to the word Conception by the author, 
to wit, simple representation, v. 262, 
seq.; subservient to Imagination, 
264. 

Conceptualists, see Abstraction. 

Conclusion of the Course on Politics 
Proper, ix. 452, 453; an earlier, 449- 
461; of the Course on Political Ico- 
nomy Proper, 458, 459. 

Concubinage, compared with Marriage, 
in reference to Population, vill. 67- 
82. 

Condamine, M. de la, on the Emulation 
of race-horses, vi. 162. 

Condillac, supposed in France to be a 
genuine disciple of Locke, but not so, 
1. 238, 239, 359; on his philosophy in 
gencral, 358, seg. ; sterility of inven- 
tion between Descartes sae Condillac, 
358; preceded Hartley in applying 
the Association of Ideas as the one 
explanatory principle in Psychology, 
359; his coincidence with Bonnet in 
the hypothesis of an animated statue, 
359 ; probably not aware of the logi- 
cal consequences of his theory of the 
Origin of our knowledge, 359, 360; 
his lucid style of writing and the 
tenor of his philosophy, peculiarly 
suited to the taste of his countrymen, 
360; his analysis of the mental phe- 
nomena often very successful, 360 ; 
especially in explaining the mutual 
action and reaction of thought and 
language, 361; in his theoretical his- 
tory of language made considerable 
advances, 361; a radical error in his 
system, noticed, 366-368 ; compared 
with Kant in regard to the notion of 
Space, 599; quoted as to the origin 
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of appellative names, ii. 160, iii. 381 ; 
on the Razor of the Nominalists, 
180; a Nominalist, 186; quoted as 
to our sensations of the Secondary 
Qualities which he connects with ob- 
jects by the principles of an habitual 
Association, 497; his assertion ro- 
stricted—" Tho art of reasoning 18 
only a language well constituted,” iii. 
101; charged as confounding two 
classes of Definitions, 119; quoted 
as holding that the evidence of all 
reasoning lics in the perception of 
identity, 130, seq., compare 201 ; 
quoted and criticised as to Analysis 
and Synthesis, 278-283 ; his interpre- 
tation of Locke, v. 66, 121, 122; on 
his notion of Extension, 431; ap- 
proves of Locke’s etymological meta- 
physics, 434. 

Condorcet, erroneous opinion as to the 
foundation of our Expectation of the 
Constancy of Nature, i. 609; quoted 
as to the improvement in the acquire- 
ment of Mathematics and Physics, ii. 
211, 488; as to the political progress 
of socicty, 236 ; his subsequent extra- 
vagance noticed, 488 ; quoted and 
criticised as to his addition of Caleu- 
lation to Observation and Experiment, 
as an instrument in the study of na- 
ture, lil. 242; quoted as to the differ- 
ence of the sexes, iv. 238; his inter- 
pretation of Locke, v. 123, 124; 
quoted as excepting the maxims of 
Morality from the pernicious influence 
of local custom and fashion, vi. 235; 
—as coinciding with Laplace in re- 
gard to the Calculus of Probabilities, 
vil. 116; agrees with Reid as to our 
belief in the continuance of the pre- 
sent course of nature, x. 297. 

Condorcet, Madame de, translated into 
French, Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, x. 87. 

Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Scotland asserts the ]rec-will of man, 
1. 575. 

Congreve, uses the word palate meta- 
phorically for Taste, v. 346. 

Conscience, the supreme authority of 
this principle introduced by Butler as 
a fundamental element in Ethics, vi. 
35, 319, 320; admitted by Smith, 
332, 333; a better and older word 
than Moral Sense, vii. 247. 

Consciousness, on, ii. 13 ; how it affords 
us a knowledge of our own existence 
and personal identity, tb. ; necessary 
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for every act of mind, 134; distin- 
guished from Attention, <b. ; from Re- 
tlection, 122, 123; see alsov. 61, 433; 
how far the French word conscience 
corresponds to this, v. 56; what is it? 
68; in favour of Free-agency, vi. 42, 
340, 382-390, 401; this denied first 
by Hartley and afterwards by Bel- 
sham and Priestley, 385, 386. 

Consent, the Universal, among mankind 
to the existence of a Deity, the 
weight of this testimony, vii. 84-89 ; 
first oljection to, 87, 88; second ob- 
jection to (by Hume), 88, 89; testi- 
mony of, to the existence of a Future 
State, 205, seq. 

Constitution, constitutional, unconstitu- 
tional, their meaning in a political 
acceptation defined, ix. 422, 423. 

Consummate, in connexion with the 
Sublime, v. 449 (Note K K). 

Consumption, taxes on, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, ix. 252. 

Contingent and Necessary Truths, dif- 
ference of, iii. 319. 

Continuity, Law of, i. 561-564; (only 
the old and common law—that na- 
ture does not opcrate per saltum), on, 
279. 

Contrariety or Contrast, as a principle 
of Association, ii. 263, seq. 

Cook, Captain, quoted as to the origin 
of appellatives, ii. 160; quoted in re- 
gard to the Moral Judgment of the 
South Sea savages, vi. 237, 238 ;—in 
reference to the Universal Belief of 
mankind in a Future State, vii. 207, 
209; quoted as to Polygamy in the 
Friendly Islands, viii. 85, 86. 

Co-operatives: principles which co- 
operate with our Moral Powers, vi. 
86: to wit, 1% Decency, 36, seq., 
327, 328; 2° Sympathy, 38, seq., 
328-333 ; 3° Sense of the Ridiculous, 
39, seq., 334-336 ; 4° Taste, 40, seg., 
337-339. 

Yopernicus and his system, i. 37. 

Copleston, Bishop, lis anonymous pam- 
phlet quoted as to the utility of Logic, 
ii, 203; quoted as to Horace, vii. 
33. 

Corn-dealer, utility of, in preventing 
scarcity, ix. 538, seq. 59; s2e Fore- 
stallers, Regrators, Engrossers. 

Corn, prohibition of its exportation, viii. 
121; corn, or whatever constitutes the 
ordinary food of the people, the best 
standard of valuation, 861, 362, 364; 
how this doctrine differs from that of 
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Smith, 364; British legislation in re- 
ference to, ix. 112, seq. 

Corn- Tracts, see Smith (Charles). 

Corn-Trade, how to be used in reference 
to statistics, vill. 246, 247; a favourite 
subject of speculation to Political Eco- 
nomists, 446; on, in general, 1x. 47- 
145; introduction to, 47, 48; inland 
corn-trade, 48-99 ; popular prejudices 
in France relative to, commemorated, 
69, 70; unlimited freedom of, a pallia- 
tive of a dearth, 88, et antea; this 
policy sanctioned by a unanimous 
decision of the Court of Session, the 
supreme tribunal of Scottish law, 90; 
the reverse of this decided by English 
Judges, 90-95; of the importation of 
corn for home consumption, 100-109 ; 
advantages of this importation, 100, 
sey.; of the exportation of corn for 
foreign consumption, 110-120; impor- 
tation of corn for exportation, 120; 
miscellaneous observations on, 121- 
145, 

Corporations, evil effects of, ix. 21. 

Corruptions, the various, of the different 
simple forms of government, ix. 384. 

Country,—rural districts more favour- 
able to population than towns, hence 
an allowance necessary in our statis- 
tical estimates, vill. 229, seq. 

County Reports (of Board of Agriculture) 
adduced as all in favour of leases, viii. 
115; as generally in favour of large 
farms, 128, 131; as complaining of 
the inveteracy of local prejudices, 181. 

Coun d'eil militaire, what, v. 336, 
452 (Note OQ). 

Court de Gebelin, see Gebelin. 

Cousin, M., lis merits commemorated, 
vi. 114, 115; referred to, viii. 18. 
Coverdale, Miles, his testimony against 
the increase of paupers through the 

Reformation, ix. 261. 

Cowardice, evil influence of, on our hap- 
piness, vii. 319, seq. 

Cowley, on his Ode to Destiny, i. 579; 
quoted as to beautiful imagery, v. 266; 
in illustration of the Sublime, 314; 
quoted as to Posthumous Reputation, 
vi. 406; in regard to Happiness, vii. 
290. 

Cowries, small shells used in Africa 
and parts of Asia as coins or mea- 
sures of exchangeable value, viii. 339, 


seq. 

Coxe, Rev. William, quoted, ix. 13, 
seq.; as to education in Denmark, 
$35, 336. 
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Craig, Mr. James Gibson, obligation of 
the Editor to, villi. 22. 

Cranz, quoted as to the Moral Judg- 
ment of the Greenlanders, vi. 239; 
as to their notion of the right of Pro- 
perty, vii. 269, 270. 

Crawford, Mr. Quintin, adduced or 
quoted as to the Brahmins, iv. 87, 
102, 103; quoted in regard to Indian 
laws touching Ordeal, vi. 315. 

Credit, effect of, viii. 438. 

Credulity, principle of, according to 
Reid, vi. 88, vil. 280; see Veracity. 

Credulity, see Superstition. 

Cretins, iv. 247, 248, 326. 

Criticism, cant of, or fastidiousness of 
Taste, v. 368, 369. 

Crosbie, Mr. Andrew, an opponent. of 
Dr. Robertson in the General Agsem- 
bly, x. 194. 

Crousaz, his merits, i. 218-220; on 
physical metaphors to express meta- 
physical phenomena, v. 57; on Per- 
ception and Sensation, or on the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter, 420. 

Crowds, contagious sympathy among, 
iv. 157, seq., 169, seq. 

Crumpe, Dr. Samuel, his Essay, 1795, 
referred to as to the influence of Ma- 
nufactures upon Agriculture, and in 
opposition to Arthur Young, viii. 
175; as to the rate of interest in Ire- 
land, 415; favours the anti-usurious 
Jaws, ix. 189. 

Crying and Laughing, their connexion, 
lv. 237, 

Cudworth, an antagonist of Hobbes, i. 
85; his Ethics, 86-88; his Vlastic 
Medium, 89; resemblance to Kant, 
398-400; an advocate for Free-will, 
401; quoted as to the meaning of the 
word wzsdom, and as recording the re- 
lative opinions of Plato and Aristotle, 
iil, 18; a Conceptualist, if not a 
Realist, 90; quoted as to Bacon’s re- 
jection of Final Causes, 337, 338; 
holds that the Intellect itself is a 
source of ideas, v. 75, 415 ; that Moral 
distinctions are not apprehended by 
Sense but by Reason, 84; see x. 
16, seq.; employs the term Common 
Sense in the meaning of simple re- 
presentation or conception, 262; re- 
ferred the perception of Right and 
Wrong to dntellect or Reason, vi. 
25; quoted as to Fatalism being the 
root of Scepticism, 43; great merits 
of, in regard to Morals, 279 ; apposes 


the Moral theory of Hobber, 281 ; 
quoted as reviewing different low 
theories of Morals, 283-287 ; accord- 
ing to his own opinion our notions 
of Right and Wrong in capable of 
analysis, that is, are ultimate and 
simple, 287-289 ;—hints at an argu- 
ment A Priort for the existence of 
God, substantially the same with 
Newton's and Clarke's, vii. 8; Bacon 
vindicated against his strictures, 96 ; 
referred to regarding the Divine 
Benevolence, 122; resolved all Vir- 
tue into Benevolence, 228 ; adduced 
as to the hypothesis of a Plastic 
Medium, 374 ; his writings in oppo- 
sition to those of Hobbes, the chief 
cause of the discussions on the prin- 
ciple of moral approbation, x. 16; 
referred the perception of right and 
wrong to Reason, 7b. ; this system op- 
posed by Hutcheson, 16, 17. 

Cullen, Dr., his saying quoted,—‘‘ There 
are more false facts current in the 
world than false theorics,” ii. 27. 

Culley, Mr. George, referred to in regard 
to the artificial fattening of cattle, 
viii, 111. 

Cultivation, genera], how far compatible 
with originality, ix. 345. 

Cumberland on the Law of Nature, i. 
93. 

Cunning, what, vi. 91. 

Curiosity, or the Desire of Knowledge, 
sce Knowledge. 

Currency, see Circulation. 

Currie, James, M.D., on the lamentable 
ignorance of the poor in regard to 
cooking and dictetics, the deficiency 
of their diet accounting for their dis- 
eases, ix. 143, 144, 313; on the ignor- 
ance of the English Poor, 333. 

Curtis, Sir Roger, referred to in expla- 
nation of the cruelty practised among 
certain rude tribes towards parents, 
vi. 236. 

Cuvier, Frédéric, his opposition to the 
author in regard to Habit and In- 
stinct, 11. 130; alleged as to the saga- 
city of brutes, iv. 295; quoted as to 
instinct and the visual perception of 
distance by the brutes, 379. 

Cuvier, George (Baron), aware, that the 
liberty of Spontaneity was only a dis- 
guised form of Fatalism, i. 577 ; quot- 
ed as to Fina) Causes, iii, 342; as to 
Analogy and Resemblance, 392, 393: 
quoted as to the difference of men and 
brutes, iv. 299; in regard to the little 
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knowledge we have of the functions 
of the Brain and its several parts, 387, 
888 ; adduced in regard to the friend- 
ship between Buffon and Daubenton, 
vi. 176; quoted against Bonnet’s in- 
terpretation of Free-will, 361 ;—quot- 
ed as to the evidences of Design in 
nature, vil. 54, 55; again to the same 
purport, 56, 57. 
Cyrus, his great memory, 1). 376. 


Date, Mr. David, adduced and quoted 
as to the employment of children in 
manufactures, viii. 185-187. 

D’Alembert, strictures on his Arrange- 
ment of the Sciences, or touching his 
Encyclopedical Tree, i. 1-22; on Col- 
our, 129; on Montesquieu, 189 ; 
Lliindly follows Condillac’s interpre- 
tation of Locke, 370; quoted as to 
the Secondary Quality or Sensation 
of Colour, 11. 497; as to obscurity in 
metaphysical writings, iii, 20, 21; to 
show that the genesis of our ideas 
should be the principal, if not the sole 
object of metaphysics, 22; quoted as 
to the nature of mathematical Axioms, 
and criticised, 29; to show that the 
Definitions are the principles in ma- 
thematics, 32, 39, 40; as to the prin- 
ciple of Superposition, &¢., in geome- 
try, 143, 149; his doubts touching 
the Calculus of Probabilities, referred 
to, 182; quoted as to the art of con- 
jecturing in Medicine, 326; as to the 
relation between the Theorems of 
pure geometry and their practical ap- 
plications, 879, 380; adduced and 
quoted as to the mode of correction of 
the imperfect nomenclature of Mental 
philosophy, iii. 58, 59; quoted as to 
the blind man comparing the colour 
red to the sound of a trumpet, 60; as 
to the opposition of the Metaphysical 
and of the Mathematical genius, 219 ; 
as to the non-connexion of a turn for 
mathematics and for games of skill, 
220; alleged as to the latitude in the 
use of the word poet, 222; quoted as 
to the opposition of mathematical and 
poetical pursuits, 233 ; his portrait by 
Marmontel, 234; on the proper use of 
the term Discovery, v. 43; on the 
Logic of Mathematics, 50; on the 
origin of our ideas, 78; our belief in 
the existence of matter a species of In- 
stinct, 111; on the French bigotry to 
old opinions in science, and to novelty 
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in matters of taste, 126, 127; objects 
to Du Marsais’s proscription of Figu- 
rative terms, 173; his sketch on 
Synonyms praised, 179; on the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Qualitics of Mat- 
ter, or upon Perception and Sensation, 
421; on the Secondary Qualities, 
430 ; approves of Locke’s etymological 
metaphysics, 434; on the change of 
the signification of words by eaten- 
sion, 197, 198; how far a sensibility 
to matters of Imagination is stronger 
in youth, 895; his use of the word 
tact, 453 (Note PP); quoted as to 
the essence of Virtue, vi. 219; as 
happily applying in physics the prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason, 867 ;— 
as to the hope of Immortality, with 
reference to M. de Sacy, vil. 197, 
198 (sce also Note TD), 382, 383; re- 
commends mathematical science as & 
fit subject for theoretical history, x. 
34, seq.; his settlement of the dispute 
between the Newtonians and Leibnit- 
zians on the measure of forces, 253: 
first called attention to Bacon's works 
in France, 269. 

Dalgarno, favourable notice of his works, 
i. 602, 603; notice of, and in parti- 
cular his attempt at a Universal Cha- 
racter, ii. 197, 486, 487, iil. 339, 341, 
342; quoted as to the education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, 339, seq. 

Dalkeith, School of, Dr. Robertson re- 
ceived his early education at, x. 103 ; 
much resorted to from the high re- 
putation of its teacher, Mr. Leslie, 7d, 

Dalrymple, Sir David (afterwards Lord 
Hailes), correspondence with Dr. 
Robertson relative to his History of 
Scotland, x. 209-212. 

Dalzel, Prof., testimony of, to the readi- 
ness and correctness of Adam Smith's 
memory, x. 9. 

Darwin, on Instinct, 1. 471-473, alibi; 
noticed as an instance of the incom- 
patibility of poetical and philosophi- 
cal thinking, iv. 225, 232; remarks 
upon his Zoonomia, and specula- 
tions touching Instinct, 257, seq. ; 
noticed as a metaphysical romancer, 
v. 7; on his metaphysical theory in 
general, 144, seg.; in regard to the. 
origin of our knowledge, he certainly 
considered Ideas to be material things, 
and in this goes beyond Diderot, 144, 
147; Ideas ‘he regards as vibrations 
of the medullary substance of the 
brain, 145; the doctrine that Ideas 
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are sensible representatiuns or pic- 
tures, he, with Priestley, &c., considers 
us mere metaphor, 144, 145; on the 
reneration of the world, 147; hails 
Paoke’s philological discoveries, and 
the conclusions to which they are to 
lead, 174; quoted on the powers of 
reasoning, x. 284; his definition of 
the word idea, 284, 285; adduced on 
instinct, 300-302. 

Daubenton, M., his Instruction pour les 
Bergers, quoted, ix. 333. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, his character as 
a political arithmetician, wii. 215, 
seq.; his estimate of the population 
of England and Wales, 233; his 
praise of Gregory King, 368; referred 
to in relation to the corn-laws, 1x. 84; 
in relation to the proportion between 
the price and produce of grain, 133, 
seg., 137, 138; adduced as to the 
meaning of ability, 222. 

Davidson, Rev. Mr., particulars com- 
municated by, relative to Dr. Reid’s 
ministry at New Machar, x. 251. 

Davies, Mr., adduced as to Work-houses, 
ix. 302, 303. 

Davies, Rev. David, quoted as to the 
price of corn necessarily rising from 
taxation, vill. 197; adduced as to the 
dict of the poor, ix. 144; quoted in 
regard to the same, 319, 320. 

Davis, Sir John, quoted in regard to the 
term feflection, 1. 556; quoted in re- 
gard to the meaning of the word 
Reason, iii. 11;'as to the name Com- 
mon Sense, 375; verses in regard to 
psychological theories, v. 147, his 
employment of the phrase Common 
Sense in the meaning of conception, 
or representation, 262; quoted in re- 
gard to the decay of our bodily senses, 
vile 171 ; adduced in reference to the 
analogical argument from our birth 
into this world to our survivance in 
another, 178. 

Davis, Mr. Thomas (of Wiltshire), ad- 
duced, ix. 125, 127. 

Dawson, his Thoughts, &c., adduced in 
regard to the Corn Trade, ix. 103, 
105. 

Dawson, Mr. (of Sedbergh), opposes a 
deceitful sense of Liberty, vi. 382. 
Deaf and Dumb, adduced 1n illustration 
of the natural propension to Society, 

vi. 142. 

Dearth, interpositions of law to remedy, 
generally injurious, ix. 52, seq.; as 
shown by a survey of the regulations 


of different nations, 54, seq. ; dearth 
of 1799, observations on, 121-140. 

Death, Leibnitian theory of, i. 564, 
565. 

Deaths, proportion of, to Births and 
Marriages, viii. 220, seq. 

Debt, National, see Funding System. 

Decency, or regard to character, as co- 
operative with our Moral Powers, vi. 
36, 8eq., 327, 328. 

Decrees, see Predestination. 

Deductive evidence, on, in general, ii. 
29-31; does Reasoning not involve 
Intuition ? 29; of two kinds, Demon- 
strative and Probable, 30. 

Definition, words expressing notions in- 
capable of analysis undefinable, this 
held by Descartos, i. 124; definitions 
in Geometry are Hypotheses, 369; 
according to whom, 369; see Virst 
Principles, Mathematics; on Aristo- 
tle’s doctrine of, iii. 120; Definitions 
and Hypotheses convertible terms, 
120, 134; definitions are equations, 
121; Hutton, Barrow, Wallis, con- 
troverted in regard to the nature of 
mathematical definitions, 121, 122); 
on Aristotle’s assertion, that defini- 
tions are the first principles of all de- 
monstration, 195, 196; on the con- 
ditions and history of definition, v. 
410, 411 (Note B). 

Defoe, Daniel, a pamphlet of his (Giving 
Alms no Charity), adduced, ix. 270. 
Degerando, praised, 1. 381; quoted 
touching Kant, 413, 4163; coincides 
with Mendelsohn in refuting Hume's 
doctrine of Causation by the Calculus 
of Probabilities, 609, 610; quoted as 
to the study of Mental Philosophy, ii. 
346 ; for his correction of Condillac in 
regard to the identity of reasoning 
and language, ili. 101, seq.; adduced 
in regard to the Analysis and Syn- 
thesis of Metaphysicians and of Ma- 
thematicians, 283; on the rage for 
simplification in the philoso shy of 
the mind, v. 14; on Reals Theory 
of Space and Time, 117; on the in- 
fluence of Locke in France, 120; on 
Condillac’s system, 122 ; on excessive 
generalization, 126; praised as supe- 
rior to most French philosophers, 128, 
129; his original text given, 432; 
alleged, 130-132; adduced in regard 
to Hume's scepticism about Cause 

and Effect, vii. 108. 
Deity, see God. 
De Lolme, quoted as to the political 
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influence of the press, viii. 27, 28 ; as 
the deliberations of a popular assem- 
bly, ix. 363; notices an inconveni- 
ence in the Tribunitian authority at 
Rome, 366, 367; gives a remarkable 
quctation from Machiavel in regard 
to the history of republics, 372; ad- 
duced as to the English constitution, 
in general, 425; quoted as to the 
executive power in England, 427; as 
to the legislative power in a republic, 
436; against his fellow-citizen Rous- 
seau in regard to the liberty of the 
English people, 438; adduced as to 
the confliction of the king and parlia- 
ment, 443. 

Demand, uniformity of, for a commodity, 
how determined ? viii. 361; adaptation 
of supply to demand, how regulated ? 
tb 


Democracy, or Republican Government, 
on, simply and in general, ix. 352- 
354; on, in special, 355-376 ; what, 
actually existing, it means, 355; how 
defined by Montesquieu, &c., 355, 
seq.; how limited by the Author, 

356, seg.; how, by Algernon Sidney, 
ib. 

Democritus, his Moral doctrine histori- 
cally adduced by Cudworth, vi. 284; 
an early author of the theory of Ma- 
terialism, vil. 369. 

Demonstrative Evidence, what, ii. 30; 
narrow field of, limited to pure ma- 
thematics and theoretical mechanics, 
ii. 153, seg.; what when combined 
with the evidence of Sense, as in 
practical Geometry, and with the 
evidence of Sense and of Induction 
as in Mechanical Philosophy, 153- 
157. 

Demosthenes, quoted in regard to Mo- 
rality, vi. 283 ; quoted as to the Athe- 
nian demagogues, ix. 370. 

Dempster, quoted on Thomas Reid, x. 
325. 

Denmark, good education of its lower 
orders, ix. 335, 336. 

Deontology (the doctrine of Duty), a 
good name for Ethics, vii. 353. 

Déparcieux, M. Antoine, his work, 
Real sur les Probabilités de la 
durée de la Vie Humaine, recom- 
mended in the conclusion to the 
Course on Political Economy Proper, 
ix. 458. 

Derham, quoted as to Design in Nature, 
vil. 53 ; as to attraction or gravitation 
being native to Matter, by the will of 
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God, 373 ; as to the Proportion of the 
Sexes at birth, 380. 

Descartes, on his Philosophy in general, 
i. 112-141; whether he, or Bacon, or 
Galileo, be the father of free inquiry 
in modern Europe, 112, 113; father 
of modern experimental Psychology, 
113; see ii. 54, seq., vil. 166; prior 
to Locke in the employment of Re- 
flection, 113; merit in asserting the 
Immateriality of the human mind, 114- 
117; undervalued Mathematics, 124; 
whether he had read the works of 
Bacon, 118, 543, 544; his process of 
Doubt and its results, 118-121; ac- 
cording to Stewart, the first who re- 
cognised that our knowledge of Mind 
is only Relative, 121; how great his 
merit in this respect, 122, 123; his 
Psychologica] observations made when 
very young, 123; his great glory is to 
have pointed out the true method of 
studying Mind, 124, 543; the prin- 
cipal articles of the Cartesian Philo- 
sophy are,—1° his limitation of verbal 
Definition, 124; 2° observations on 
our Prejudices, 124, 543; 3° the 
paramount authority of Conscions- 
ness, 125; 4° clear distinction of the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter, 125, seqg.; established the 
great principle, that Imagination can 
throw no light on the operations of 
Thought, 136, 137 ; his errors,—1° in 
rejecting the speculation abont Final 
Causes, 138; see 377, 378, ii. 344, 
345, vi. 58, vii. 93, 94; 2% in con- 
sidering the Brutes as mere Machines, 
138, compare 375; 3°: his doctrine of 
Innate Ideas, 138 ; 4° his placing the 
essence of Mind in Thinking, 138; 
5°: his placing the essence of Matter 
in Extension, 138; 6° his new modi- 
fication of the Ideal Theory of Percep- 
tion adopted by Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, 138, 545; see 
v. 88; his theory of the Communica- 
tion of Mind and Body groundless, 
139; this originated the hypothesis 
of Hartley, which is however also to 
be traced to some queries of Sir Isaac 
Newton, 140; how far the sect of the 
Egoists is a legitimate offshoot of 
Cartesianism, 160; his meaning of 
Innate Ideas commonly misunder- 
stood, and misunderstood by Locke, 
227, 236, 553-556 ; see v. 73 ; defence 
of his rejection of Final Causes, 377, 
378; uses thought (cogitativ) for every 
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thing of which we are conscious, 381 ; 
holds that Philosophy is as a tree of 
which Metaphysics are the root, &c., 
483 ; his use of the term substance, 
541-543; thought the Meditations his 
best book, 543; merit in rejecting all 
explanation of the Mental phenomena 
by’ Material analogies, 543; misun- 
derstanding of his doctrine in this re- 
spect, 543; on his opinion touching 
Sensible Ideas, 545, 546 ; on the Seat 
of the Sou, 547; falsely charged by 
Dr. Henry More with Nullibism, 547; 
on his genius as a bel esprit, 548; 
common crror in supposing there is 
ne medium between the Innate Ideas 
of Descartes, and the opposite theory 
of Gassendi, 548; he asserts Free- 
will, 575; his doctrine as to the 
Secondary Qualities of Body, ii. 18; 
his reasoning against them only plau- 
sible from its ambiguity, 495, 496; as 
to the Ideal theory, 19; see v. 77, 88; 
his merits in regard to the philosophy 
of Mind, 54, seq. ; asserted to be the 
first philosopher who clearly stated the 
distinction between Mind and Matter, 
and the proper mode of studying 
the antl yhenomena, 473; Heid, 
it is contended, misunderstood him, 
473, 474; on Descartes’ theory of 
Perception, and Reid's criticism 
thereon, 474-476; his doctrine of 
Causation noticed as erroneous, 479; 
quoted as to the errors arising from 
Language as an instrumentof thought, 
iii. 98; as to the prudence of not 
overtly attacking prevailing tenets, 
255; as to the amplitude of the 

owers of nature, 314; as to his re- 
jection of an inquiry into Final 
Causes, 344, 345; as to his sensus 
communis, 376 ; as to the dependence 
of Mathematics on Imagination, and 
not merely on Reason, iv. 201, 202; 
ac’ording to him, brutes are mere 
machines, ii. 37, iv. 278, 279; his 
Animal Spirits, v. 10; his, cogito ergo 
sum, 58; lis Innate Ideas, 73; satc- 
tions the Ideal theory, 77; originated 
Berkeley’s Idealism, 88; as to De- 
finition, 410, 411; ueice as to the 
import of the term Idea, 413, as to 
his partiality for squinting from Asso- 
ciation, 364; against the argument 
for the existence of Deity from Final 
Causes, vi. 58; quoted on the emotion 
of Pity, 191; adopts Hobbes’ theory 
of this Affection, 193 ;—quoted against 
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the legitimacy of reasoning in Physics 

from Final Causes, vii. 93, 94; a8 to 

the preponderance of Moral Good, 

148; his merits in regard to the phi- 

losophy of Mind, 166 ; his Mechanical 

cree in regard to the Activity 

of Matter, 378, 879 ; doubtful whether 
he ever read Bacon's works, x. 
269. 

Design, evidences of, in the universe, 
afford the proof of the existence of 
God from Final Causes, vi. 51-60, 
vii. 35-119 (see Adaptations, &c., Ana- 
logies, &c.); this proof, according to 
Reid, constitutes a certain kind of 
syllogism, 52, vii. 43; of this the 
major was admitted, the minor de- 
nied by the Ancient Sceptics, vil. 43 ; 
the validity of the argument from De- 
sign assailed by Hume, 52, vii. 43, 
seq. ; answered by Reid, ib. ; objected 
to by other philosophers, 52, seq., vii. 
51, seq.; these redargued, 53; besides 
these sceptical objections, others, as 
those of Decent: and Bacon, con- 
sidered, 58, 59 ;—inferonces of De- 
sign from its effects are the result 
neither of reasoning nor of experience, 
vil. 46, seq.; supposing that God ex- 
ists, he could not manifest his exist- 
ence through evidences of Design 
more completely than is now done, 
48; Design and Wisdom not to be 
confounded, 58, seq. 

Design, see Final Causes. 

Desire, distinguished from Will, vi. 346, 
eq. 

Desire, see Will. 

Desires: to wit, of Knowledge (Curio- 
sity), of Society, of Estcem, of Power 
(Ambition), of Superiority (Emula- 
tion), on, in general, vi. 5, seqg., 131- 
166; Artificial, or as Hutcheson calls 
them, Secondary Desires, 11, 12, 164- 
166; not virtuous of themselves, but 
manly and respectable if compared 
with our Animal Appetites, 171. 

Despotism, the corruption of Monarchy, 
ix. 384; careful not to make royalty 
familiar in the minds of the subject, 
395. 

Destutt-Tracy, one of the few French 
philosophers who have fairly appre- 
ciated Buffer il. 65, 66; his admira- 
tion of Condillac, v. 121; his term 
Idéologie, 127, 128; on his notion of 
Extension, 431. 

Determinism, see Necessity. 

D’Ewes, Sir 8., on the rate of interest 
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in England, vili. 410; alleged from his 
Journal to show that in Parliament it 
was perceived that the only permanent 
foundation for plenty was a prosper- 
ous agriculture, ix. 263 ; alleged, 444. 
Dick, Dr., an opponent of Dr. Robert- 
son in the General Assembly, x. 194. 
Diderot, quoted as an advocate of Ne- 
cessity, 1.311, 580; was hean author 
of the Syst@me de la Nature? 377; 
inconsistent in his philosophy, 585 ; 
his ultimate philosophy rank atheism, 
185-589 ; his reasoning inconclusive, 
588; quoted as to the apprehension 
of identity being the result of mathe- 
matical reasoning, iii. 130; as to in- 
version, or the power of arrangement 
in languages, iv. 45; as to the end 
proposed by the arts of Imitation, 
181; as to universality of knowledge, 


249; as to the Blind, 304, 326; on - 


Locke and Berkeley, v. 66; his in- 
terpretation of Locke, 125; quoted in 
regard to Beauty, 192, 193, 194; his 
representation of the scheme of Ne- 
cessity quoted, vi. 378, 379; and 
approved, -365;—quoted as to Intel- 
ligence in nature, vii. 61 (bis) ; against 
an Original Intelligence or Deity, 
109, 110; his argument on this con- 
troverted, 110, 111; quoted as to the 
pleasures of Repose, 342, 343; ani- 
madversions on, 343, 344; opposed 
to Maupertuis’s Theory of Nutaie 
375, 376. 

Dict, comparison of, that of the English 
and Irish peasantry, vii. 101; on the 
different grains at various times and 
places, forming the ordinary food of 
the people, 368, seq.; dict of the 

oor, quotation from Davies upon, 
1x. 819, 320. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, on the materiality 
of our Ideas, v. 145, 426. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted as to the policy 
of Alexander the Great in India, iv. 
82. 

Dion Cassius, quoted as to the inter- 
course of India with Rome, iv. 88 ; 
referred to touching the Roman laws 
against celibacy, viil. 93. 

Dionysius (of Halycarnassus), quoted as 
to divorce among the Romans, viii. 


80, 81. 
Dirom, Mr. (of Muiresk), his Jnquiry 
anto the Corn-Laws and Corn- Trade, 
vili. 109; on the supposed decline of 
Agriculture, 238; on the effect of al- 
terations in the old Corn-Laws, 247; 
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his views in regard to the Corn-Trade 
opposed by Mr. Howlett, 248; the 
ambiguity of the term value when 
applied to money has escaped him, 
409, 410; adduced as to the inland 
corn-trade of England, ix. 54; in re- 
gard to the exportation of corn, 114. 

Discovery and Invention distinguished, | 
li. 282, seq. 

Distance, perception of, by the eye, in 
man and brutes, iv. 252, 253; are In- 
stinct and Expericice bere both con- 
cerned? 253, see Acquired Percep- 
tions. 

Distilleries, tax on, according to the 
contents of the still, its failure, viil. 
320, 321; ix. 318; stopping of, a 
ineasure which may be had recourse 
to in the case of scarcity, ix. 79, 316. 

Divorce, liberty of, inexpedient, viii. 80, 
seq. 

Doomsday Book, nature of this Record 
of a territorial survey, 1x. 239, 240; 
its authority, 240, 241; etymology 
of the name, 241; with what care 
preserved, 2-41. 

Douglas, Dr. (Bishop of Salisbury), ad- 
duced in testimony of the universal 
behef of mankind im a Future State ; 
vii. 208; letter of, to Dr. Robertson 
on his arrangement of the notes to the 
History of America, x. 170; letters 
of, testifying to Dr. Robertson’s liberal 
spirit, 237, 238. 

Dow, Mr. John (W.S.), how far his 
Notes of Mr. Stewart’s Lectures have 
been available, viii. 21. 

Dow, Colonel, quoted as to the inven- 
tion of the Sanscrit by the Indian 
priests, iv. 83. 

Drawbacks and Bounties, see Bounties. 

Drawing and redrawing of Money, a 
monopoly secured to bankers, on whom 
is thus virtually bestowed a right of 
usury, ix. 182. 

Dreaming, as explained by Association, 
li. 289-305, 492, seg.; three questions 
may be proposed, but first only psy- 
chological,— What ts the state of the 
Mind in sleep? 289, seq.; what in- 
duces sleep? 291, seq.; what is the 
state of the Will during sleep? 292, 
seq.; it is suspended as regulating 
the bodily movements, 293; and as 
respects the mind, the train of thought 
depends on the laws of Association, 
which act while we are awake, inde- 
pendently of the will, 295, seq.; that 
the circumstances which discriminate 
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dreaming from our waking thoughts, 
are such as might be expected from a 
suspension of the will, 299-305; the 
author’stheory of dreaming contrasted 
with that of Darwin, 495; letter of 
Dr. Reid on dreaming, x. 320-322. 

Drummond, Sir William, as to his de- 
fence of the Ideal theory against 
Reid, v. 414. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his Polemo- 
Middinia quoted, iv. 85, 90, 91. 

Dryden, quoted as to the proprietics of 
the English tongue, v. 181; as to the 
Picturesque, 231; in illustration of 
the Sublime, 308. 

Drysdale, Mr. George, contributed ma- 
terials for the life of Adam Smith, 


x. 6. 

Dubos, Abbé, see Bos, Abbé du. 

Duclos, as a delineator of character, 1. 
383 ; quoted in regard to the improve- 
ment of Memory, 11. 394. 

Dudley, Mr. Bates, on the English Law 
of Settlement, ix. 266. 

Duhalde, Father, of the Tartar prefer- 
ence of the youngest son in the suc- 
cession, 1x. 200. 

Dupont de Nemours (M. P.S.), adduced 
in favour of a territorial or Jand-tax, 
viii. 801, ix. 237; as to Benefit Clubs 
in support of the Poor, ix. 306; lis 
Collection under the title of Physio- 
cralie, recommended in the termina- 
tion of the course on Political Econo- 
my, 459. 

Dupré, M. de St. Maur, on the money 
value of wheat, vill. 219. 

Dupuy, M., alleged as to the Noman 
Law in regard to interest, ix. 152. 
Durham, Rev. Dr., quoted as to the 
pope of the sexes as born in 

ongland, viii. 87. 

Dutch—a wealthy people, though their 
means of subsistence are derived en- 
tirely from abroad, vill. 255, seq., ix. 
105; on the nature and causes of their 
wealth, 284; Scaliger’s Epigram on 
the Marvels of Holland, tb.; the ex- 
ample of, not applicable to other 
countries, 285; all traders, and trad- 
ing on lower profits than any other 
people in Europe, 407; as to their 
asserted destruction of spices in tne 
Moluccas, 1x. 50. 

Dutens, quoted as to the perception of 
beauties being a better criterion of 
Taste than the detection of faults, 
454 (Note RR). 

Duty: sense of, correspondent with the 


Moral Faculty, vi. 20, 21, seq. ; vari- 
ous branches of, 1% to the Deity, 2% to 
Others, 3° to Ourselves, 44 ; specially 
of our Duties to God, 73, 76 (see also 
vil. 4-227); specially of our duties to 
our Fellow-creatures, 76-91 (see also 
ti, 228 282); in particular of Bene- 
volence, 77-79, vil. 228-242 (see Be- 
nevolence); of Justice, 79-87, vil. 
243-273 (see Justice); of Veracity, 
87-90, vil. 274-282 (see Veracity) ; 
Duties styled Economical and Poli. 
tical, 90, 91, vil. 282; specially of 
Duties to Ourselves, 91-103 (see also 
Vil. 283-365); in particular, of Pru- 
dence, of ‘Temperance, of Fortitude, 
91, vil. 283; not resolvable into In- 
terest, or Self-love, 220, seq.; not 
identical with Prudence, 221.—Duties 
to God, in general, Philosophy of the 
Active Powers, Book Third, vil. 4-227 5 
in special, 219-227 ; while little need 
be said on this head, 219; Picty 
(Love, Gratitude, Confidence in the 
Deity), 219, 220; Conscience the 
Vicegerent of God, 220; Duties to 
Men, in general (i.c., both to others 
and to ourselves), Phtlosophy of the 
Active Powers, Book Fourth, 228- 
366; in special, Duties to our Fellow- 
creatures, 228-282; Duties to Our- 
selves, 283-365. 


Kartu, the ultimate origin of every- 
thing that supplies the wants of man, 
vill, 259; how human labour may in- 
crease this natural fund, 7. 

East Indies, our settlements in, what 
the rate of interest there? vill. 419, 
Ber. 

Ebeling, Mr., translated into German, 
the only sermon published by Dr. 
Robertson, x. 109. 

Ecclesiasticus, that book quoted as to 
the division of labour, vili. 328, seq. 
Eclectics, of, their doctrine relative to 

Universals, ii. 170. 

Economical, class of Duties so called, 
vi. 90, 91, vii. 282. 

Economists (French), their opinions and 
merits, 1. 880; view of their theory, 
Ii. 231-242, 489; see vili. 302, seq., 
x. 91; hold the connexion of Virtue 
and Happiness in regard to National 
policy, vi. 225, vii. 366; the incon- 
sistcucy of this school in regard to 
modern cookery animadverted on, 
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viii. 111; their views touching popu- 
lation, 208, seg.; their definition of 
“National Wealth ” defended against 
Dr. Adam Smith, 252; certain differ- 
ences of, from Adam Smith, 253; 
their doctrine of productive and un- 
Sn eiah Jabour, 258, seqg.; that 
octrine defended against Smith, 263, 
seq., 297; their system specially con- 
sidered. 269-308; Smith at one with 
them in regard to the principal fact, 
that of natural production, 270, séy. ; 
their application of the term unpro- 
ductive to manufacturing industry 
opposed by Smith, 272 ; vindicated by 
ale author, 273; but, however, this 
may be considered merely a verbal 
dispute, 7b.; their classification of tho 
different kinds of Jabour criticised by 
Smith, 274; defended by the author, 
274, sey.; their indistinct explana- 
tions have occasioned misapprehen- 
sion with respect to the nature of 
manufacturing industry, 282, seq. ; 
their objectionable expressions as to 
the effect of manufactures, combined 
with foreign commerce, 283, seq., 
303, seq.; apology for their phrases 
productive and unproductive labour, 
and national revenue, and for their 
nomenclature in general, 289, sey. ; 
this their nomenclature defended, and 
at the same time corrected, 292, 293; 
rectification of their indistinct divigion 
of labour into productive and unpro- 
ductive, 294: their doctrine in rela- 
tion to a territorial tax, 295, seq., 
297, seq., ix. 237, 253; their primary 
object, 302; observations on their 
system, 7b.; hold as a principle that 
the fund employed in the support of 
manufacturers, 1s always equal in ex- 
changeable value to the commodities 
produced, 302, sey.; this principle 
criticised, 303; their system and that 
of Smith compared, 306, seq.; their 
system favourable to national pro- 
sperity, 307 ; limitation of the author’s 
praise of their system, 307, 308; its 
principal defects, 308; adduced in 
regard to the Corn ‘Trade, ix. 114; 
accused by Gillies of plagiarism from 
Aristotle, 148; vindicate Usury, 157 ; 
anticipated by earlier (chiefly British) 
writers, x. 88, seq., 96, 97; their dis- 
tinguishing doctrines, 91; merits in 
reviving agriculture in France, 1b. ; 
considered the principles of Political 
Economy in connexion with intellec- 
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tual and moral character of a people, 
ib. ; acknowledged their obligations to 
English authors, 91, se7.; the truly 
objectionable part of their system, 
97 


Kiconomy, Political, see Political Eco- 


nomy. 
Iden, Sir Frederic Morton, Bart., quot- 


ed as to the employment of children 
in Manufactures, viii. 184, as to 
the use of wheat in the North of 
England, 249; as to the rate of in- 
terest in England, 412; quoted as to 
the growth of native timber, ix. 42, 
44, sey.; alleged as to pawnbrokers, 
184, quoted, 217; referred to, 7b.; 
quoted as to the evils resulting from 
sturdy beggars in England, 257, 258 ; 
alleged to prove that the number of 
paupers receiving parish relief, was 
in asmaller proportion anciently (e. 
1600) than in his time (c. 1797), 263 ; 
on the thriving condition of the Eng- 
lish people during the Commonwealth, 
265; on the ambiguity of the Statute 
of Settlement, 7b. ; confirms Mr. How- 
lett’s animadversions on Smith and 
Kames, touching the English Law 
of Settlement, bis, 267; on the state 
of those parishes which have erected 
Workhouses, 271; on the amount ex- 
pended on the poor in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, 273; on 
the good effect of Benefit Clubs or 
Friendly Societies, in the relief of the 
poor, 274, 311; holds it to be inex- 
edient to withdraw from the poor all 
egal relief, 277, 278; have wages in- 
creased with the price of necessaries ? 
284; his work on the poor praised, 
285; and in the conclusion of the 
course on Political Economy recom- 
mended for study, 459 ; quoted as to 
the Scottish Poor-Laws, 291-295; 
adduced as to the antiquity of Benefit 
Clubs for the relief of the poor in 
England, 306; as objecting to Ac- 
land's plan for the support of the poor, 
309; against legislative interference 
with Friendly Societies, 310; quoted 
as to the good effects of the English 
civil wars, 439. 


Eden, William, see Auckland, Lord. 
Edgeworth, Miss, quoted as to memory, 


li. 381, 385; an exception from her 
sex in the power of abstract specula- 
tion, iv. 242; referred to as to Curio- 
ety or the Desire of Knowledge, vi. 
135. 
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Edgeworth, Richard Lovell, Speech of, 
in a Committee of the Irish Puarlia- 
ment, adduced, ix. 334. 

Edicts, registering of, in France, in how 
far a restraint upon regal power, ix. 
408, 409. 

Edinburgh, population of, viii. 246 ; Uni- 
versity of, its condition while Dr. Ro- 
bertson studied there, x. 105. 

Lidinburgh Review, (article by Mr. Ha- 
milton ?) quoted as to the Sanscrit, 
iv. 88, 96, 101, 102; as to the theory 
of ventriloquism, 175, seq.; difficulties 
in the study of Mind, v. 24, sey. (sce 
Jeffrey); Article by Dr. Thomas 
Brown ? 118; quoted as to Currency, 
vill. 432, 444, 445, 448, 449 ; adduced 
as to the policy of bounties in the 
Corn ‘Trade, ix. 115; attempt to ori- 
ginate a periodical so called, x. 14; 
contributions of Adam Smith to, ib. 

Education, how dependent on Associa- 
tion, 11. 340 ; study, order of, 419-423 ; 
influence of, turned into an argument 
for Necessity, vi. 374 ;—influenco of, 
on our Happiness, through Associa- 
tion, vii. 326, seq.; through Opinions, 
328, seq.; including the prevention, 
reformation, and correction of crime, 
a bran: h of Political Economy proper, 
viii. 49, seg.; in antiquity limited to 
the upper orders, or the free, 52; of 
the higher orders, its importance, 54, 
55; of females, its importance, 55, 
56. of the lower orders, in general, 
ix. 327-349; Scottish parochial schools, 
history of, 828-333; in France, 333, 
seq.; 11 Ireland, 334; in Switzerland, 
ab.; in the United States of America, 
334, 335, 337 ; in Denmark, 335, 336; 
in Silesia, 336; in the Lancasterian 
schools, 341, 342. 

Edwards, Dr. Jonathan, as an advocate 
of Necessity, 1. 307, 573; noticed as 
the only American metaphysician, 
424; quoted as to adjectives in the 
Mohegan language, iv. 29, seq. ; 
adopts the liberty of Spontaneity, 
v. 360; endeavours to reconcile the 
scheme of Necessity with Morality, 
374, 375, 392; in this respect he has 
done harm, by making poison palat- 
able, 874; argues for Necessity from 
God’s Foreknowledze, &c., 397; asa 
Necessitarian his doctrine heretical 
according to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, 402. 

Fifect, Effectuation ; see Cause, Causa- 
tion. 
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Effective, substituted by the Author 
for the term productive, as applied 
to different kinds of Labour, viii. 
256. 

Efficiency, the conception of, implies the 
notion of Mind, 1. 573, 593, 594, iii. 
232, seq.; Efficient causes, our ignor- 
ance of, 11. 97, 98, iii. 245. 

Efficiency, Power, or Necessary Connec- 
tion, see Causation. 

Kgoism, how far a legitimate develop- 
ment of Cartesianism, i. 160. 

Egyptians, according to Maupertuis, 
believed that the universe was actu- 
ated by Intelligence, vii. 376. 

Elegiac Poetry, structure of, its versifi- 
cation, 11. 275. 

Ltlements of the Philosophy of the 
Htuman Mind, of this work by Mr. 
Stewart, the reason and utilitics of its 
different parts, li. 358-365 ; why in- 
terrupted, v. 3. 

Elousinian Mysterics, in them was 
taught the Unity of God, vii. 222. 
Elevation, in relation to the Sublime, v. 
278, 279, 291, seq., 317-321, 324, 
445, sey. (Note ENS, in stature, 449 

(Note II). 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, remarkable letter of, 
in regard to Hume, 1., 606-609, com- 
pare 448 ; letter of, to Dr. Robertson 
on his {History of Scotland, x. 220; 
letters of Hume to, 223-225. 

Ellis, Mr., referred to in explanation of 
the cruelty practised in certain rude 
tribes in reference to parents, vi. 
236. 

Emmet, Dr., on the population of Ire- 
land, viii. 100, 245. 

Emotions of Pleasure or Pain from the 
perception of Right or Wrong in con- 
duct, vi. 31, 32, 301-8313; these emo- 
tions stronger with respect to the 
conduct of others than to our own, 
316. 

Eimpirical, on the word, i. 396, 397. 

Jimulation (see Superiority, Desire of), 
distinguished from Envy, vi. 11, 161, 
197, 198, vii. 248-250; may be re- 
marked as influential among the lower 
animals, 11, 162, 163; Emulation and 
Envy rarely unmixed, 163. 

Enclosures, on the policy of, viii. 132- 
138. 

Encyclopédie, authors of, their tendency 
to Materialism blindly derived from 
Condillac’s comments upon Locke, i. 
370; referred to in favour of large 
farms, Vili, 127. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, how the au- 
thor of the article Philosophy explains 
our expectation of the Constancy of 
Nature, v. 104; error of, in regard to 
the Scottish Poor-Laws, noticed, ix. 
295. : 

England, English, rapid progress in in- 
tellectual cultivation between 1588 
and 1640, 1.77; many Anglican divines 
opposed to the interest of money, vi. 
241, ix. 150; English lawyers, many 
in like manner opposed to Usury, 
241, 242; Anglican Church, great 
merits of, in respect of Morality, 278, 
279; Population of, including Wales, 
vill. 99, seq., 233, 242, seg.; on the 
Diet of the English peasantry, 101; 
rate of interest in, at different times, 
409-415; progress of Prosperity in, 
414; English House of Commons, 
opinion of, in regard to pawnbroking, 
ix. 154; Ignorance of the poor in, 
333; see Poor-Laws, Great Britain. 

English Constitution, often misunder- 
stood by foreigners, 1x. 404, 405 , first 
example of what the ancient politi- 
cians contemplated in theory, being 
realized with success, 417; on, in 
special, 424-453 ; are the people under 
it free ? denied by Rousseau, 437; 
asserted by De Lolme, 438 ; Author's 
opinion of, in certain essential re- 
spects detailed, 440-452. 

Engrossers, laws against, viii. 121 ; 
who? ix. 55. 

Ennius, quoted in regard to our dislike 
of the ape, though the brute most re- 
sembling ourselves, iv. 387; quoted 
as to Sublimity, v. 291. 

Entails, effects of, referred to, viii. 152 ; 
the practice of, 1x. 197, 203, seq. 

Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessilatem, called the razor of Occam, 
or of the Nominalists, a special modi- 
fication of the Law of Parcimony, 
criticised by Stewart, ii. 180; ex- 
pounded by Leibnitz, 484. 

Envy, distinguished from Emulation, 
vi. 11, 161, 197, 198, vii. 248-250; 
but these rarely unmingled, 163. 

Epaminondas, a saying of, quoted in 
illustration of Parental Affection, vi. 
174. 

Kpicharmus, Sir William Jones contra 
dicted in regard to, v. 108. 

Epictetus, quoted as to the moral influ- 
ence of associated imaginations, ll. 
341; as to an eclectic memory, 389 ; 
as to Final Causes, iii. 348; quoted 
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to show that the Stoics allowed Free- 
Agency, vi. 400 ;—and that the uni- 
verse is replete with marks of Divine 
Benevolence, vii. 155 (bis); as to the 
Stoical philosophy, 295-297; in favour 
of proposing a lofty Moral standard, 
299; as to Resignation and Happi- 
ness, 330; as to the claim of pains- 
taking to enjoy, 330, seq. 

Epicureans, error of the statement,— 
that their chance involves the suppo- 
sition of an effect without a cause, i. 
386, 387 ; on their doctrine of Liberty, 
573, 574; their opinion as to the 
Sovereign Good, which they placed in 
Pleasure, or rather in the negation 
of Pain, vi. 94, vii. 287-293 ; their 
Moral theory historically adduced by 
Cudworth, 284; were they Libertar- 
jans ? 391 ;—their notion in regard to 
the felicity of the gods, vii. 32 ; they 
argued against any god, not merely 
against a plurality of gods, 84; their 
argument for Atheism in relation to 
Cause had greater weight in France 
than Hume’s Scepticism, 108 ; their 
Moral theory contained nothing ele- 
vating, 226, 289; how the word Epi- 
curean came to be synonymous with 
sensual, 290 ; history of ie introduc- 
tion of the Epicurean philosophy into 
Rome, 290, 291. 

Kpicurus : of the respect paid to his me- 
mory by the Romans, vii. 226; his 
opinion of the Supreme Good, 288; 
his amiable disposition manifested on 
his death-bed, 288, 289; borrowed 
his Moral Theory from Aristippus, 
293; an early author of the theory of 
Materialism, 369. 

Kquilibrist, art of, as illustrating the 
principle of Habit, ii. 132. 

Erasmus, noticed, i. 27 ; his temporizing 
liberality, 530. 

Erskine, Dr. John, extracts from his 
Sermon on the death of Dr. Robertson, 
x. 192, 193, 198, 200. 

Erskine, Lord, quoted as to the logic of 
lunatics, iii. 210. 

“ Essence of Logic,” an Arabian trea- 
tise, noticed, 253. 

Erskine, Mr. John, Adv., quoted in re- 
gard to Usury, ix. 188; on the Old 
and New Extents, two Scottish valua- 
tions, 233. 

Eschenbach, quoted in illustration of 
the Sublime, v. 326. 

Essays: these Philosophical Essays, 


reason of, v. 3. 
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Esteem, the Desire of, vi.7,8, 143-156; 
soon discovered in infants, 143; an 
original principle, not resolvable into 
Association, 143, seq.; the love of 
Posthumous Fame, 144; this not an 
illusion of imagination, as held by 
Wollaston and Smith, 147; in this 
respect metaphysical puzzles have 
little influence, 149; Mr. Hume's 
theory touching the love of Fame 
rejected, 151; a useful principle of 
action, 153. 

Ethics, degraded state into which they 
had fallen, i. 179; Ethical and Poli- 
tical philosophy during the eighteenth 
century, sketch of, intended by author, 
202; consist of two parts,—the Theory 
of Morals, and its Practical doctrines, 
vi. 276; sce these heads; science of, 
its division into two parts—the Theory 
and the Practice of Morals, x. 15, 
seq. (See Morals.) 

Eternity, how sublime, v. 445 (Note 
EE). 

Etymological Metaphysics, on, in ge- 
neral, v. 433, 434 (Note P). 

Euclid, quoted in regard to mathema- 
tical equality and Superposition, ili. 
150, 369, 370. 

EKugenios, Diaconus, erroneously stated 
by Monboddo to be the author of the 
distinction in Logic, between con- 
taining actually and potentially, iii. 
200. 

Euler, his great memory, ii. 377, 378; 
quoted as to mathematical Induction, 
it. 396; ag an instance of the irra- 
tional confidence of mathematicians, 
iv. 203, 204. 

Euripides, quoted in favour of Poly- 
gamy, vill. 84. 

Evidence, Intuitive and Inductive, dif- 
ference of, ii. 27-31. 

Evil, origin of: the three theories to ac- 
count for, to wit, Pre-existence, Ma- 
nichxism, Optimism, vi. 62, vil. 126- 
133; two classes of,—Moral and 
Physical, 63; vil. 133; the origin of 
the former is in the abuse of Free- 
will; of the latter, in a violation of 
the laws of nature, 63, vil. 133, 134; 
why has God permitted the existence 
of evil, 63, seq., vii. 135, 142 ; Good 
preponderant over Evil, 65, aeq., vii. 
142; the opposite held by Mauper- 
tuis, vii. 142 ;—Moral Evil, 133-136; 
may be necessary for the acquisition 
of virtuous habits, 135; Physical 
Evil, 136-142; pain necessary to 
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rouse our exertions, 136, seq.; in 
some respects the ways of Provi- 
dence are unsearchable, but much 
may he explained by the Free-Agency 
of man, and the government of God, 
by general laws, 141, 142; on the 
balance of Moral Good and Evil, or 
proportion of happiness and misery, 
142-151; on the balance of Physical 
Good and Evil, 151-156; Physical 
Evil unavoidable in a world like ours, 
pore by general laws, and in- 
iabited by Free-Agents, but this in 
a great measure remedied by Habit, 
152, seq. 

Excellent, in connexion with the Sub- 
lime, v. 449 (Note KK), 

Exchange, see Bills of. 

Ixchanges of production and Jabour, 
foundation and nature of, vill, 254, 
BE(). 

Excitation, love of, vi. 5, 128. 

Executive Power, 1x. 351, 352; danger 
of, how guarded against in the British 
constitution, 425-427 ; advantages of 
its unity in the British constitution, 
427. 

Exhibition, Exhibitioner, meaning of 
the words, x. 7. 

Experience, evidence of, what and how 
it differs from that of Analogy, on, in 
general, iii. 171-179, 284-298 ; to rea- 
son from Experience, is to reason 
from the same to the same, from in- 
dividual to individual of the same 
species ; from Analogy is from similar 
to similar, from species to species of 
the same genus, 172, 324; Experience 
and Induction to be distinguished, 
262; Iuxperience and Analogy differ, 
not in kind, but merely in degree, 
284, seq., 324; certain modern inis- 
applications of the word exemplified 
from Medicine and from Politics, 322- 
334; invalidated by a too facile ad- 
mission of asserted facts, 327; and by 
an admission of insulated and un- 
authenticated particulars, 7b. ; not op- 
posed to Theory, 329; according to 
Locke, all our knowledge originates 
in, v. 63, 134; can only inform us of 
what zs, and not of what must be—of 
what is actual, not of what is neces- 
sary, 135, 136, vil. 22, 23, 46. 

Experiment (sciences of), i. 33. 

Experiment and Observation, the essen- 
tial organs of accurate information, or 
philosophical knowledge, iii. 243; but 
only a step towards a further end, 
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viz., 1° to resolve pas facts into 
others more simple and comprchen- 
sive, and 2° to apply these general 
facts, or laws of nature, to a synthetic 
explanation of particular phenomena, 
244, seq.; this chiefly seen in Optics 
and Astronomy, 248; experimental 
philosophy, v. 28, seq. 
Exportation (sce Importation), British 
Béunty Acts in favour of, ix. 113. 
Expression, Beauty from, v. 247. 
Extension, Colour and Extension, i. 128, 
sey., 544, seq. ; their intimate, or even 
indissoluble connexion in thought, ii. 
98, 163, 306, 307, 496, iii. 84, 231; 
this connexion results from a habit of 
Association, 2b., v. 245; notion of ex- 
tension, suggested, v.61, seq., 83, 114, 
sey. ; sce Space ; how suggested, 419 ; 
on, in general, 431,432 (Note M); its 
notion presupposes those of Motion 
and of Time, 7b.; Extension and 
Colour, their inseparability in thought 
accounted for by Association, 245. 
Extents, Old and New, the namcs of 
two valuations of land in Scotland, ix. 
233. 


Farricius, Joun ALBERT, quoted as to 
the authorship of the treatise De 
Mundo, vii. 379, 380. 

Faille, Jean de la, quoted as to the 
knowledge of Mathematics, and the 
Mathematical Genius, 11. 85. 

Fairman, William, his treatise On the 
Stocks, adduced, ix. 214, 215. 

Fallacies, verbal, examples of, ili. 385, 
386. 

Fame, see Esteem, desire of. 

Fancy, distinguished by the author from 
Imagination, as a particular habit of 
Association, il. 259, 260, 436; Pocti- 
cal Fancy as founded on Association, 
278-282 ; nearly correspondent to 
Imagination, v. 264. 

Farmers, properly so called, how they 
arose, viil. 114, seq. 

Farming, see Agriculture. 

Farms, size of, viii. 124-132; ambiguity 
of the expressions large and small, 
in application to farms, 128; general 
maxim touching the proper size of 
farms, 1). ; on the usual prevalence 
of large farms, and what this indi- 
cates, 240. 

Far niente, how pleasing, vi. 129. 

Fatalists, are they of course Necessi- 
tarians? i. 574, vi. 392, 400-402. 
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Fathers, Church, unanimous against 
Usury or Interest, ix. 149. 

Fearn, Mr. John, his attack upon the 
Author, groundless, i. ix. 

Fénélon, on, in general, i. 167-169, 330 ; 
his doctrine of religious toleration and 
liberty of conscience, 168-169;  re- 
ferred to as to the connexion of Poli- 
tics and Ethics, vii. 366. 

Ferguson, Dr. Adam, quoted on Lan- 
guage, 1. 363, 365, see also iv. 27; 
quoted as to the theories of Memory, 
i. 500; as to Analogy, ili. 286; as 
to Causation, 423; as to the forma- 
tion of Language, iv. 27; quoted as 
to the theories touching the Sovereign 
Good, vi. 96, see 94, 95; as to the 
Affection of Kindred, 172; referred 
to as to Patriotism, 180; quoted as to 
the distinction of Selfishness and Self- 
Love, 216; as to the meaning of cor- 
poreal signs, 248 ;—as to the relative 
priority of Monotheism or Polytheism, 
vil. 78, 79; to show the valne of Ac- 
tivity, not merely as manifesting the 
wisdom of God, but as constituting 
the happiness of man, 138, seq. ; as 
employing the metamorphosis of in- 
sects to evince the probability of a - 
futuro state, 179, 180; as employing 
the anatomy of the foetus to the same 
purport, 205; as to the Stoical philo- 
sophy, 297, 268; as to Conduct and 
Ilappiness, 314; as to the effect of 
our Opinions upon Ilappiness, 328- 
330; as to the miseries of inertion, 
344; quoted as to the Ilabeas Corpus 
Act and the English spirit of liberty, 
vili. 28, 29; adduced as to tho multi- 
plication of animal races, 60 ; quoted 
as to the Roman laws in discourage- 
ment of celibacy, 93, 94; referred to 
on the division of labour, and its 
effects, 311; quoted fully on the same, 
329, seq.; adds a fifth maxim to 
Smith’s four in regard to taxation, ix. 
224; on Montesquieu’s distribution of 
le powers, 352; on the distri- 

ution of property in republics, 360; 
on the advantages of Democracy, 361; 
on the meaning of the word modera- 
tion, as Montesquieu’s principle of 
Aristocracy, 380-382; on the virtues 
of the Spartan Aristocracy, 382, 
quoted in regard to the relativity of 
political institutions, 421; as to the 
suggestion of Final Causes, 460; his 
praise of Reid's Inquiry, x. 261; Mr. 
Stewart indebted to his instructions, 
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ib. ; quoted on the instinct of mater- 
nal affection, 294. 

Ferguson, James, on his treating Ma- 
thematics as an empirical science, iii. 
147, 148. 

Fichte, on his opinions, i. 418, 419. 

Fictitious histories, advantages and dis- 
advantages of, 11. 465; a too exclusive 
familiarity with, tend to weaken our 
interest in the ordinary business of 
the world, v. 274. 

Fielding, Mr. Henry, holds that it would 
be better to trust the relief of the 
poor to private and voluntary charity, 
1x. 275; on the paucity of Scottish 
criminals, 333. 

Fifteenths, see Tenths. 

Figure, notion of, suggested, v. 61, seq. ; 
how suggested, 419. 

Filangien, Chevalier de, charges Mon- 
tesquieu with plagiarizing from Bo- 
dinus, 1. 536. 

Final Causes, their neglect an insuf- 
ficient proof of atheism, i. 377; on, 
592; speculation concerning, defend- 
ed, ili. 298, 335-349; Bacon’s appa- 
rent rejection of, 335, seg.; the term 
Final Causes exceptionable, and 
should, if possible, be dropped, 347 ; 
all anatomists avail themselves of 
their guidance in Physiological re- 
search, 343, seq., 347; so also certain 
Ethical systems, 347, 318; certain 
Medical systems, 3848; the French 
Economists, or system of Physiocratie, 
wb.; danger of confounding Final with 
Physical Causes in mental philoso- 
pry. 349-357 ; this danger wel shown 

y Smith, 351; shown also from the 
Utilitarian system of Morals, 352-357, 
401, 402; sceptical objections to the 
theological inferences from, 403; are 
not to be denied though Physical 
Causes are alone the objects of inquiry, 
iv. 268; the wisdom of nature as in- 
volving Design or Final Causes shown, 
268, sey.; partial instincts prove the 
general wisdom of nature, 268; the 
expression first introduced by Aris- 
totle, vi. 52, vii. 42;—on the use 
and abuse of their speculation in 
philosophical inquiries, 93-108 ; philo- 
sophers opposed to and in favour of 
the speculation, <b.; the reasonings 
from, it must be confessed, easily 
liable to be abused, 95, 99; see De- 
sign. 

Finance, the most effectual means of 
taxation in modern states, ix. 213. 
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Findlater, Rev. Charles, alleged as to 
the Scottish Poor-laws, ix. 299. 

Fitness of things, a conformity to, is Dr. 
Clarke's criterion of Morals, vi. 290. 

Fletcher, of Saltoun, cited in regard to 
the great number of beggars in Scot- 
Jand towards the close of the seven- 
teenth contury, vill. 210; proposes to 
reduce them to slavery, 210, 211. 

Flood, Mr. Henry, his bequest, iv. 70. 

Foderé, M. F. E., quoted as to Cretins, 
iv. 326. 

Folard, Chevalier, adduced in regard to 
the coup dail militaire, v. 336. 

Fontaine, La, quoted on Materialism, v. 
166; as to Female Beauty, 246; 
quoted as to the inadequate expres- 
sion of the immateriality of mind, vii. 
170; as to Meceenas, 182. 

Fontenelle, on his influence and opinions, 
1. 324-332; quoted as to the many 
and their beliefs, ii. 318; as to Goo- 
metrical Analysis, jij. 271; a8 to the 
uso of Hypothesis, 306; as to a say- 
ing of Ozanam touching Mathematics, 
iv. 203; rejected the Cartesian doc- 
trine of brutes being mere automata, 
279; quoted, v. 118; as to the Snb- 
lime in Geometry, 448 (Note HH) ; 
quoted as to posthumous Reputation, 
vi. 405. 

Food, why bread more variable in price 
than butcher meat, ix. 103. 

Forbes, Lord President Duncan, in re- 
gard to Second Sight, v. 42%. 

Force and Motion, their connexion in- 
explicable, vi. 351, seq. 

Fordyce, Dr., on the population of Lon- 
don, vill. 244. 

Foreknowledge, Divine, see Prescience, 
&c. 

Forestallers, laws against, vill. 121; 
who? ix. 55. 

Form, used by Bacon in the meaning of 
a law of nature, ili. 255, 256. 

Forster, Rev. Richard, on the popula- 
tion of Great Britain during the war 
in 1756, viii. 232. 

Forster, Dr., quoted for his account of 
the natives of Otahcite, vil. 137, 138. 

Fortescue, Lord Chief-Justice, quoted 
as to the freedom of trade, ix. 19. 

Fox, Charles, quoted as to the Habeas 
Corpus Act, viii. 25, 26. 

France, rate of interest in, at different 


times, ix. 415, seq. ; 2) reju- 
dices in, touching the Corn Trade, 


69, 70; French policy in regard to 
the commerce of grain, 71, seq.; 
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serves as Montesquieu’s model of 
monarchy, 410, 412; low state of, in 
regard to ethical and metaphysical 
science previous to the publication of 
the Encyclopédie, x. 86, 87; Smith 
quoted in proof of this, 7b. 

Francis, adduced as to Tithes, ix. 247. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, fortunate con- 
jecture touching lightning and elec- 
tricity, iii. 393; quoted as to certain 
effects of metaphysical study, iv. 200 ; 
quoted in reference to Husbandry, vii. 
93; adduced as to the progress of 
population in America, viil. 61; quot- 
ed as to the stimulus which may be 
afforded to industry, 154, 155; as 
defining man, a tool-making animal 
or engineer, 192; like the French 
Economists, considers manufactured 
wares as ‘subsistence metamorphos- 
ed,” 262; quoted in relation to the 
doctrine of the Economists on this 
point, 304, seq.; his opposition to the 
Mercantile system, ix. 33, 34; sanc- 
tions the paradox, that cheap food is 
an encouragement to idleness, 312; 
a simile of his quoted in illustration 
of two legislative assemblics, 432. 

Frazer, Mr. John, his explanation of 
Sensible Species, from his Discourse 
concerning the Second Sight, v. 427. 

Frederick (the Great, of Prussia), his 
merit as to the education of the people, 
1x. 336. 

Frederician, or Prussian Code, referred 
to as to Wills, ix. 204. 

Frec-Agency (see also Necessity, Free- 
will), on the question regarding, vi.42, 
43, 343-402 ; conformable to the Com- 
mon Belief of mankind, 42; its proper 
place in this discussion, 43, 340, 341 ; 
its abuse originates Moral Evil, 63, 
vii, 134, 135; Consciousness in favour 
of, 340, 382-390; this is maintained 
by Bolingbroke, 340, 382 ; by Price, 
352; by Dr. James Gregory, tb.; by 
Clarke, 357, 396, 398; by Locke, 
383; by Magee, 387, 388; by Reid, 
396 ; this proof denied, first by Hart- 
lev, afterwards by Priestley and Bel- 
sham, 385, 386; connected with, are 
certain ambiguous terms, 343-355 ; 
common argument against, 355-359 ; 
view of the question given by Hobbes, 
359-365 ; the scheme of, in relation 
to the human Will may be held, albeit 
the doctrine of Fatalism is not repu- 
diated (1s exemplified by the Stoics, 
St. Austin, the Scottish Calvinists, 
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&c., though the reconciliation of these 
opinions be inconceivable), 392, 400- 
402; the only one of our faculties to 
which we cannot even imagine any- 
thing added, 393, 394; conducive to 
the practice of Morality, 395. 

Ireebairn, Rev. Mr., an opponent of 
Dr. Robertson in the General As- 
sembly, x. 194. 

Freedom, see Free-Agency, Free-will. 

Freedom of action, see Free-Agency, 
Free-will. 

Freedom of Trade, on, in general, ix. 
8-47; against restraints on domestic 
commerce, 5-22; against restraints on 
foreign commerce, 22-47 ; petition in 
favour of, by divers London traders, 
20; advocated by Smith, x. 61, seq., 

88, seq.; by early political writers, 7b. ; 

by Visderiint 89, seg.; by Sir 
Thomas -More, 7b.; the birthright of 
the Mnglish subject, 88. 

Free-will (see also Free-Agency), doc- 
trine of, as held by Augustine, 
i. 575; by Clarke, 295, seq.; by 
Cudworth, 401; by Cuvier, 577; by 
Descartes, 575; by the Epicureans, 
573, 574; by Kant, 408, seq.; by 
Law (Bishop), 356; by Locke, 296, 
297; by Price, 573; by the Scottish 
Church, 575; a deceitful sense of, 
asserted, 411. 

French Selfish Philosophy originated be- 
fore the Regency, i. 110, 111; French 
tongue, its peculiar richness in the 
delineation of character, 384. 

French, with them agriculture asso- 
ciated with ideas of meanness and 
poverty, vii. 92. 

Friendly Socicties, see Benefit Clubs. 

Friendship, Affection of, vi. 175-179; 
various problems relative to, discussed, 
177; to wit, in regard to the number 
and sex of the subjects, ib.; can a 
perfect Friendship subsist towards 
more than one at once? viii. 74. 

Froissart, quoted as to Scottish Manu- 
factures, vill. 402. 

Frugality and waste, effects of, in the do- 
mestic economy of the poor, vill. 321. 

Fuller, quoted as to the great English 
Wits, ii. 271. 

Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, 
this our Author’s expression for Prin- 
ciples of Common Sense, on, in general, 
ii. 28, x. 304 ; also styled by him Prim- 
ary Elements of Human Reason, 11}. 
23 ; these comprise, 1° Mathematical 
Axioms; 2° Lawa of Beliefor Truths 
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. inseparable from Consciousness, Me- 
mory, and Reasoning, ib. ; 1° Mathe- 
matical Axioms, the nature of, in 
pence 24-39; in particular, Locke's 
octrine of, 24, sey.; Principal Cam 
bell’s doctrine of, 26, seg.; Reid's 
doctrine of, 30, seg.; the author's 
doctrine of, 31, seg.; he holds that 
the Axioms are not the vrinciples of 
our reasoning in Mathematics, though 
they always are implied, but that 
these principles are the definitions, 
33, seq.; 2° on the second class, 
Laws of Belicf, in general, 40-69; in 
particular, the evidence of Conscious- 
ness, what is its import, 41; Con- 
sciousness alone does not afford us 
the evidence of our personal identity, 
but Memory also is required, 42 ; 
criticism of the gradual process by 
which it has been maintained that 
we acquire the knowledge of self, 43 ; 
the process of Bonnet and Condillac 
on the hypothesis of the animated 
statue not analytic but synthetic, w.; 
our belief of the existence of the ma- 
terial world, and our expectation of 
the continued uniformity of nature 
belong to the same class of Elemental 
Laws of Thought, 44 ; as also our con- 
fidence in the evidence of Memory, 
ab.; two analogies between these two 
classes of Fiindamental Laws of Hu- 
man Belief, 45; 1° that neither en- 
ables us directly to enlarge our know- 
ledge, 45, seg.; the author therefore 
aisles them fundamental laws of 
belief, instead of calling them with 
other writers first principles, the word 
principle seeming to denote some 
fact or supposition, 46; 2° that the 
truth of both is implied in our rela- 
tive reasonings, 47; why the author, 
like some other philosophers, did not 
style both these classes Asrioms, 48 ; 
these laws correspond likewise to 
what have been latterly sometimes 
called Intuitions, 48, 49; as likewise 
to what have been named Principles 
of Common Sense, 49; objections to 
this title, ib.; the reasoning drawn 
from this source (commonly called 
the argument from Common Sensc) 
has been met by two objections not 
perfectly consistent with cach other, 
55; the first objection is, that it 
would stifle all liberal inquiry, 2b. ; 
in answer to this it is shown that this 
reasoning is not new, even as to the 


expression “ from Common Sense,” 
and various examples adduced of its 
application, under or not under that 
term, in ancient and modern times, 
as by Berkeley and Hume themselves, 
by Bayle, Aristotle, Maximus Tyrius, 
Cicero, Seneca, Buffier, 55-62; the 
second objection as applied to Reid 
is, that the reasoning is a plagiarism 
from Buffier, 55-62 ; this inconsistent 
with the former objection, and why 
should Reid be supposed to borrow 
from Buffier, a mode of arguing, old, 
common, and resulting from the very 
nature of Hume’s speculations, 62, 
63; also, had the argument been 
taken from Buffier, it would have 
been stated by Reid with greater pre- 
cision, 63. 


Funding System, its mischievous ten. 


dency to enhance the market rate of 
interest, ix. 192, seq.; to depress 
agricultural improvement, 193; origin 
and history of, as a mean of taxation, 
213, seq.; its establishment and his- 
tory in Britain, 215-218; cause of 
enormous burdens on «a country, 
218. 


Future State, vi. 68-75; vii. 161-2185 


argument for, drawn from the Nature 
of Mind, 69-72, vii. 162-180; from 
the Circumstances in which man is 
here placed, 72-75, vil. 180-218 ;— 
the soul’s Immortality not necessaril 

dependent on its Immateriality, vit. 
162, seq., 177; on the contrary, some 
philosophers allow the essential dis- 
tinction of Mind and Matter, but dis- 
allow the individual Immortality of 
the soul, 176; an analogical argu- 
ment for, drawn from the metamor- 
pees of insects, 178, 179; an ana- 
ogical argument for, from the birth 
of the fatus, 178; natural Desire of 
Immortality argued for its reality, 
180-185; argument for, founded on 
Remorse, 185, 186; argument for, 
founded on the presumption of our 
Love of Knowledge and Capacity of 
Improvement, 186-197 ; argument for, 
founded on the indefinite progress in 
Improvement of our Moral Habits and 
Intellectual Desires, 198, 199; argu- 
ment for, founded on the Discordance 
between our Moral Judgments and 
the Course of Human Affairs, 199- 
204; a future state confirmed by the 
Universal Belief: of Mankind, 205- 
218; only probable evidence for, but 
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this as strong as what we usually have 
in the affairs of life, 216. 


Gaxe, §., quoted from his Second Hesay 
on Public Credit, 1785, ix. 192. 

Galen, quoted in regard to Instinct b 
Darwin, iv. 258, x. 302; this testi- 
mony more fully given in a version 
corrected from Ray, 260; in refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of Helvetius in 
regard to the human Hand, 288, 384. 

Galiani, Abbé, anecdote of, in defence 
of theism, i. 588, 589; lis character, 
589; quoted as representing the 
scheme of Necessity, vi. 380, 381; 
adduced as to Horace, vii. 33; against 
the free commerce of grain, 1x. 66, 69, 
merit of his Dialogues, ab. ; adduced 
touching the British Bounty Act for 
the exportation of corn, 113. 

Galileo, on the Law of Continuity, i. 
562, 563; quoted as to Geometrical 
Analysis, iii. 271. 

Gall and Spurzheim, i. 417. 

Gall, Dr., quoted in regard to the lethal 
point of the Medulla Spinalis, vii. 
196, 197. 

Garden, George, quoted as to a case of 
Morbid propensity to imitation, iv. 
124, 

Garrick, Mr., letter of, on Robertson’s 
History of Scotland, x. 114, 115. 

Gassendi, on his philosophy in general, 
1. 141-149; his character, 141, 142, 
549, 550, vi. 285; his Physics, 142, 
143; an advocate for the investi- 
gation of Final Causes, 143, ii. 
400; his Metaphysics and Ethics, 
144, 145 ; his attachment to Hobbes, 
145; a Sensationalist, 145; how 
far he anticipated Locke, 146, 147; 
his doctrine on the Origin of our 
ideas, 224; his orthodoxy and self- 
denial, 549, 550; his disciples, 221, 
222; as to the term Sensus Com- 
munis, iii. 376; quoted in favour of 
the consideration of Final Causes 
against Descartes, 400; his theory of 
Morale historically referred to, b 
Cudworth, vi. 285; his private life 
exemplary, 2b.; hig life of Epicurus 
adduced, vii. 293. 

Gavelkind, Kentish custom of, ix. 198; 
referred to respecting,—Selden, Black- 
stone, Spelman, Barrington, Tacitus, 
Gilbert Stuart, A. Young, Marshall, 
198, 199. 

Gay, Rev. Mr., first to found morality 
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upon Association, ii. 336; the first 
who attempted to explain everything 
by Association, vi. 165, 166. 

Gebelin, Court de, quoted, iv. 19; as to 
the formation of language in parti- 
cular verbs, 34; as to conjunctions, 
37, 38; as to transpositive and juxta- 
positive constructions and the terms 
by which they should be expressed, 
51; referred to as to language the 
authentic evidence of migrations, 65; 
quoted as to the natural meaning of 

— certain sounds in the various lan- 
guages, 73, 74; as to the physiolo- 
gical speculations touching Animal 
Spirits, 254, 255. 

Gellius, see Aulus Gellius. 

Gendre, M. Le, on his maxim Laissez 
nous faire, x. 93. 

General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, Dr. Robertson’s first appearance 

in, x. 109, 183; debate on Home’s 
Tragedy of Douglas, 110, 111; out- 
line of its constitution, 179-183, 231; 
discussion on Church government, 
183, 184, 232-234; on the repeal of 
the laws against Roman Catholics, 
187-191; Dr. Robertson’s last appear- 
ance in, 191. 

Genera] Principles, see Abstraction. 

General Terms, are they prior in the 
order of knowledge to Diaper Names, 
i, 565, 566; see Primum Cognitum 
and Abstraction; these seldom conve 
the same meaning to different indi- 
viduals, ii. 441; often raise no ideas 
in the mind, 446, 487. 

General Truths, Maxims, Proverbs, &c., 
ii. 210. 

Genesis, Book of, quoted in regard to 
succession, ix. 206, 207. 

Geneva, its legislative councils, ix. 435, 
436. : 

Genius, what, ii. 283, 289 ; its connexion 
with melancholy, 459; does it adul- 
terate philosophy ? v. 315, 316. 

Genoese (along with the Venetians), 
originators of the Funding System in 
the sixteenth century, ix. 213. 

Genovesi, Antonio, i. 422, 423. 

Gentilis, Albericus, i. 50, 531. 

Gentleman and Gentilhomme, how they 
differ in signification, ix. 405. 

Gentoos, their laws in regard to Ordeal 
referred to, vi. 315. 

Gentz, Herr, quoted in favour of the 
freedom of trade, ix. 37, seq. 

Geometers (Greek), on their invention, 
ii. 287 
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Gerando, M. de, see Decerando. 

Gerard, Prof., favourably noticed, i. 463 ; 
shows that H{ume’s enumeration of 
the principles of Association is ineom- 
plete and vague, ii. 261; quoted as 
praising and criticising Reid, v. 316; 
maintains that taste is not an original 
faculty, 336, seq. 

Gerdil, Cardinal, 1. 422. 

Germans, their laws of suecession, ix. 
197. 

Gibbon, quoted as to the great velocity 
of the muscular motions in speech, il. 
128, seqg.; touching the seven sleepers, 
315; alleged as to the faculty of Me- 
mory in royal families, 364; his criti- 
cism of his own J¢ssai sur Etude, 
iti. 212; quoted as to the derivation 
of Indian science from the Greeks of 
Bactriana, iv. 80; quoted as to the 
enjoyment of the Monks, vii, 344; 
quoted as to the Roman facility of 
Divorce, viii. 81, 82; in apology of 
Necker, ix. 87; alleged as to usury 
and intcrest in ancient Rome, 152; 
quoted as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Monarchy as a simple 
form of government, 387, 388 ; quoted, 
x. 147; letter of, to Dr. Robertson, on 
his History of America, 151; proof 
of the care he bestowed on his epis- 
tolary compositions, 151, 152 ; letters 
of, to Dr. Robertson, 168, 164, 226- 
228; strictures on the mode of ar- 
rangement adopted in his writings, 
170, 171. 

Gilbert, Mr. Thomas, his plan of a 
limited assessment for the support of 
the Poor, ix. 278. 

Gillies, Dr. John, noticed in regard to 
his strictures upon the author’s doc- 
trine of language as an instrument of 
thought, 111. 103; quoted as to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of Definition, 120; 
referred to 18 an authority on Aristo- 
tle’s Logic, 183, 187, 188, 192, 195, 
146, 200, 203, 206, 232, 243, 244, 
253, 262, 384, &c.; his vindications 
of Aristotle, v. 123, 411; quoted on 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
vi. 411; his translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Politics, praised, 217, vii. 
357; on the supposed plagiarisms 
from Aristotle’s Politics, ix. 148; his 
Introduction to the Orations of Lisias 
referred to, 426; accuses Smith of 
borrowing from Polybiur, x. 82, seg. ; 
Smith defended against, 83, 84; 
allowed his partiality for the ancients 
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to blind him to the merits of his con- 
temporaries, 83, seq. 

Gillies, Adam (Lord), quoted as to the 
Habeas Corpus Act, viii. 26, 27. 

Gilpin, quoted as to the Picturesque, v. 
232, 237-239; criticised, 235; adduced 
us to the effect of the plano-convex 
mirror in surveying landscapes, 269, 
a on the Picturesque, 438 (Note 


Ginguené, on Machiavel, i. 534. 

Girard, M., his etymological criticisms 
praised, v. 179. 

Gisborne, Rev. Thomas, refutes Paley’s 
Utilitarian scheme of Morals, vii. 
233; adduced as to the employment 
of parish children in factories, vill. 
188; as to the effect of machinery in 
superseding labour, 192, 193. 

Glanvil, 1. 79; on the Secondary Quali- 
ties of Matter, 127; quoted as to 
Analysis, ili. 274 ; as to the theory of 
Causation, 389, 390. 

Glasgow, its Chamber of Commerce, Re- 
ae of, in reference to the Corn 

rade, vill. 247; its Town Council, 
Committee of, on the Corn Bill, 1791, 
adduced, ix. 102, 105; state of its 
University about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, x. 262, sey., 
$26. 

Glassford, Mr. James, commemorated, 
vi. 116. 

Glennie, Prof., quoted as to James Mit- 
chell, iv. 811, seq., 325; serien of 
questions relative to the same, 346- 
348. 

Gley, G., quoted as to Fichte and Schel- 
ling, i. 420. 

Globe (World), comparative population 
of its different parts, vill. 232. 

Gobien, Pére Le, testimony of, in re- 
lation to a Future State, vii. 207, 
208. 

God, the so-called Divinity of Hobbes, 
Spinoza, &c., subject to fate or neces 
sity, 1.579; as our Duties to the Deity 
must be inferred from our relation to 
him as the Author and Governor of 
the universe, this supposes an inquiry 
into the principles of Natural Reli- 
gion, vi. 45, vil. 4; existence of, 45, 
46, vii. 4-11; proof @ posteriori, 47- 
60, vil. 12-108; proved @ priori and 
a posteriori, 45, vii. 7; proof @ priori, 
45, 46; his existence does not seem 
to be an intuitive truth, 46, vii. 11; 
reasoning for from effect to cause, 
47-51, vii. 12-35; Attributes of, sce 
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Attributes ; Moral Government of, see 
Government ; our Duties to, see Du- 
ties; Moral Attributes of, surrendered 
by Paley, 300; his Attributes, incom- 
wrehensible, 401, vii. 7, 33, 77;— 
Divine Agency admitted by the Au- 
thor to be universal in the Material 
world, vii. 28; this admitted also by 
Clarke, &c., 29, seg.; makes part and 
parcel of Boscavicl’s theory of Mat- 
ter, 174, seq.; the opposition to this 
opinion has originated various theo- 
ries in regard to the Activity of 
Matter, 30, 869-379 (Note A); the 
analogy of a Machine does not fairly 
illustrate the Divine Agency in the 
universe, 35; the Universal Consent 
of mankind for the existence of God, 
of what weight, 84-89 ; why the argu- 
ments for his existence have not a 
greater influence upon the human 
mind, 90-93 ; God’s Knowledge, it 
would be absurd to suppose to be 
only under the conditions of human 
knowledge, 122 ; his Unity taught in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, 222. 

Godwin, quoted as to our sense of Jus- 
tice (but author not stated, and 
doubtful), ii. 454, 455 ; and certainly, 
iii. 401 ; revived the system of Utility 
in morals, 352; adduced as a Utili- 
tarian moralist, vii. 237, 238 ; quoted 
as to the abolition of Marriage, viii. 
68, 69; his theory of concubinage re- 
tuted by its absurdity, 69; adduced as 
to population, 204. 

Goerenz, quoted as to the authorship of 
the ce De Mundo, vii. 380. 

Goethe, quoted as to our enjoyments 
from Association, ii, 340. 

Goettingen Royal Society, i. 421. 

Goguet, President de, adopted his divi- 
sion of positive laws, vill. 57, 58; 
adduced as to tle institution of Mar- 
riage, 71. 

Gold, silver, &c., the most convenient 
materials for a circulating medium, 
viii. 333; why, according to Smith, 
335; their intrinsic value, as ex- 
changeable commodities, 335, seq.; 
how, from media of exchange, they 
came to form the scale of valuation, 
344, seq.; the second of these pur. 
poses, how far involved in the first, 
345; objections to the relative doc- 
trine here maintained, 345, seg. ; how 
their plenty or scarcity affects price, 
371-390. 

Golden Rule, promulgated by Butler, 
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vi. 413; by Hobbes and Smith, 414; 
anticipated by Isocraten, 2d. 

Goldsmith, quoted in reference to Asso- 
ciation, ii. 264; distinguishing charm 
of his poetry, 333; quoted as to the 
love of country, vi. 184;—as to the 

Proportion of happiness and misery 

ead an error of his corrected), vil. 
146; quoted on the natural superiority 
of those who think over those who 
toil, ix. 379. 

Good (Sovereign), see Sovereign Good. 

Gordon, John (M.D.), quoted as to 
James Mitchell, iv. 317, 324; letter 
of, relative to the same, 343-345, 349- 
359. 

Go to, on the phrase, v. 184. 

Gough (of Kendal), his theory of ventri- 
loquism, iv. 174, seq.; noticed as to 
his inferences from the other senses 
though blind, 303. 

Gournay, M. de, derived his opinions 
very much from English authors, x. 
91-94; as a translator and founder of 
a school, 94, 95; his philosophy coim- 
cident with that of Vanderlint, 94. 

Governing principles of Action, see 
Rational. 

Government (Moral, by the Deity), vi. 
67, vil. 156-160; dispensation of hap- 
piness and misery distributed as Re- 
wards and Punishments, vii. 157; 
objections to this doctrine considered, 
157, seq. 

Government, Theory of, or Politics Pro- 
per, ix. 851-453; simple forms of, in 
general, 351-354; in special, 355- 
401; in theory, Democracy, Aristo- 
cracy, Monarchy, 352-854; mixed 
forms of, on, in general, 402-424; on, 
in special, and particularly of the 
English Constitution, 424-453, simple 
forms of, mere theoretical abstrac- 
tions, 402, 403, seg.; mixed in con- 
trast to simple furms of, 402, seq.; 
every actual government in reality a 
mixed government, 403; its spirit 
varies at different times, though its 
written laws remain unaltered, 404 ; 
no form perfect, and all change in, to 
be beneficial should be slow, 419; 
forms of, do not in general take their 
rise from political wisdom, 419. See 
Politics. 

Grace, or beauty of motion, v. 206, 
SEl]» 

Grain, low prices of, in former ages, ex- 
plained, viii. 383, see 381; excessive 
cheapness of, in 1800, explained, ix. 
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129, 130; risc in price not proportioned 
to a deticiency of, 132, seg., compare 
84; exportation of, quotation from 
Howlett’s pamphlet touching, 457. 

Grandi, noticed as affording an instance 
of the absurdity of Mathematicians, 
iv. 204. 

Grange, M. de la, as to a moral cycle 
similar to the Platonic year, iii. 168. 

Grant, Mr. (Banker in Nairn), his in- 
formation touching James Mitchell's 
present state, z-¢., in 1854, iv. 388. 

Graslin, M. (author of Essai Analytique 
sur la Richesse, &c.), adduced as 
against the expediency of an exclu- 
sive territorial tax, vill. 301. 

Graunt, Major, quoted as to the Pro- 
portion of the Sexes as born, vii. 
380; quoted as to the proportion of 
the sexes as born in Dasa vili. 
87. 

Gravesande, his Introductio ad Philoso- 
phiam, praised for its chapter on the 
Causes of Error, 111.205; praised with 
qualification for his remarks on In- 
stinct, iv. 267; on the hypothesis of 
Ideas, v. 413; quoted in regard to 
the term instinct, 429, sce also vi. 
199; praised avd criticised, 430; 
adopts the Liberty of Spontancity, 
vi. 360. 

Gravitation (Newtonian theory of), is 
not a hypothesis, but general fact, 
iil. 252. 

Gravity, on the nature of this material 
quality, vii. 3872, 375. 

Gray, his pamphlet on the land-tax re- 
ferred to, ix. 229. 

Gray (the poet), quoted as to the study 
of law, ii. 426; as to the peculiar 
predilection of imagination for visual 
objects, 434; as to Landscape Gar- 
dening, 438; as to the VPleasurable, 
the end proposed by Poetry, 443; as 
to pootical Expression, 449, bis; as 
to the province of Eloquence being to 
reign over minds cf slow and weak 
imagination, 457, iv. 219; as to the 

rogress of society, 489; as to ventri- 
joint iv.179 ; quoted as to the love 
of colour, v. 205; in illustration of 
the Beautiful, 250; of the Sublime, 
ter, 286, 287; again, 295, 298, 302, 
308, 310, 825; in relation to a theory 
of Plato in regard to Taste, 370; as 
to admiration, a quality of true Taste, 
374; curious violation of this in a 
criticism of his own, 379; seeming 
reversal of the effect of critical envy, 
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380; quoted on the pleasures of vicis- 
situde, 389; as to the perception of 
beauties being a better criterion of 
Taste than the detection of faults, 
454 (Note RR); quoted as to Pity, 
vi. 196; as to Materialism and Free- 
will, 415, 416;—as to the effect of 
scenery in suggesting the notion of 
Divinity, vii. 76, 77; to show that he 
had no confident longing for a future 
life, but this disproved, 183. 

Greek refugees, i. 27. 

Greek science, not derived from India, 
iv. 113-115. 

Greek, see Ancient, &c. 

Greeks, their laws of succeasion, ix. 196, 
197, 

Gregory, Dr. David, noticed in regard 
to Greek musical notation, il. 307, 
497, 498. 

Gregory, Dr. James, quoted as to the 
great venely of the muscular exer- 
tions in speaking, ii, 128, iv. 21; as 
to the vis nutur@ medicatrizx, iii. 829 ; 
as to Causation, 424; as to the Law 
of Sympathetic Imitation, iv. 149; 
adduced as to the Connexion between 
Motive and Action, vi. 352 ; Ietter of 
Dr. Reid to, x. 322, 323. 

Gregory, Dr. John, his views on the 
Union of soul and body favourably 
noticed, i. 469; referred to as to the 
proper object of philosophical inquiry, 
11. 53; quoted as to Sydenham, 404 ; 
as to the uses of Hypothesis, in. 302 ; 
as to mathematical study leading to 
scepticism, iv. 206; along with Dr. 
Reid projected a literary sociery at 
Aberdeen, x. 254. 

Gregory, Margarct, mother of Dr. Reid, 
x. 248; two of her brothers the first 
who taught the Newtonian philosophy 
in the Scottish universities, 2b. 

Gregory, Rev. George, quoted as to the 
spirit of the Ath nian government 
under Pericles, ix. 369; adduced as 
to an observation of Tacitus, 395; 
as to the impossibility of any stable 
succession in a despotism, 397. 

Gresset, quoted as to sympathy in a 
crowd, 1v. 171; quoted in illustration 
of Taste, v. 360; quoted as to the 
Ridiculous, vi. 40, 335; as to the 
tone of French society, 262; as to 
the Moral Judgment of men, 325, 
326. 

Grew, Dr. Nehemiah, quoted as to 

Adaptation and Design, vil. 65. 

Grey, Nie Essential Principles of the 
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Wealth of Nations, adduced as to the 
extent of Commons and Waste Lands 
in Great Britain, viii. 202 ; his reply 
to Smith touching the distinction he 
tween the labour of artificers and that 
of menial servants, 275, 278; this 
distinction improved by the Author, 
275, tb y Smith defended against 
this author, 278, 279. 

Grief, pleasure from this Affection, vi. 
169, 170. 

Grimm, Baron de, quoted in favour of 
Necessity, i. 810; quoted his repre- 
sentation of the scheme of Necessity, 
vi. 378. 

Gronovius, John Frederick, referred to, 


touching the antiquity of Benefit 


Clubs, ix. 806. 

Grose, adduced, ix. 240, 241. 

Grotius, i. 76 ; influence of his writings, 
93; his work De Jure Belli et Pacis, 
the merits and defects of this work, 
170-187; adduced on the right of 
Property, vii. 262; referred to as to 
the connexion of Politics and Ethics, 
366; quoted as to the Polygamy 
of the Patriarchs, viii. 83, 84; his 
translation of an epigram of Antipater, 
191; on the faenus nauticum, ix. 187; 
his criticism of Polybius in regard to 
the form of the Roman government 
redargued, 415. 

Ground-rents, are even & more proper 
object of taxation than the rent of 
houses, ix. 248. 

Guardian, quoted as to the connexion 
of a Jove for poetry and a good heart, 
iv. 224. 

Guibert, quoted as to the military coup 
dail, v. 336. 

Guilbert, M. de Bois, mentioned as one 
of the first to advocate liberal prin- 
ciples in France, x. 93. 

Guthrie, his History of England quoted 
as to the rate of interest, viii. 412. 


Hansrr: particular habits formed by spe- 
cial intellectual pursuits, on, in gene- 
ral, ti. 31-33 ; theory of the formation 
of Habit by Reid, Hartley, &c., 126, 
seq. ; relation of, to Instinct, 130; to 
Association, 258, 259 ; extraordinary 
rapidity of thought determined by, v. 
333 ; influence of, on Happiness, vi. 
101, seq., vii. 333-338. 

Hailes, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord, 
adduced in regard to the old valuation 
of land in Scotland, ix. 232. 
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Hale, Sir Matthew, alleged as to Charity 
Workhouses, ix. 300. 

Hales, Dr. Stephen, quoted in favour of 
Hypothesis, 111. 303. ; 

Halhed, quoted as to Sanscrit, iv. 78, 
93, 95, 98. 

Haller, quoted as to the order of study, 
ii. 421; iii. 362; quoted as to Nos- 
talgia, vi. 184; as to Adaptation and 
Design, vii. 64. 

Halley, Dr. Edmund, quoted as to the 
objective definitude of Mathematics, 
iii. 112; as to the use of the word 
law, 159; his character as a statia- 
tical inquirer, viii. 215, seg.; that in 
a country the proportion of persons 
able to bear arms is equal to about a 
fourth of its inhabitants, 223; his ob- 
servations upon the deficiencies of 
Sir William Petty’s modes of deduc- 
ing population, 226, seq. 

Hamburgh, maintenance of the poor in, 
commended, ix. 143; in this city the 
interest of money free, 157. 

Hamilton, Bishop of Ossory, referred to 
touching the argument @ priori, vi. 
46; vii. 10. 

Hamilton, Prof. Hugh, D.D., quoted as 

. to the nature of reasoning in Me- 
chanics, and as to Equilibrium and 
the communication of motion, iii. 137, 
see also 139, iv. 214. 

Hamilton, Prof. Robert, LL.D., on 
the Funds, ix. 214; referred to, 
217. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 1. 584, 607. 

Hand, in what respects useful, i. 15; 
its perfection in man does not explain 
his superiority to the brutes, 15, iv. 
281, seq.; though this opinion be 
adopted by Helvetius and many other 
philosophers, 281, 282. 

Happiness (see Sovereign Good, Desire 
of, or Self-love, see Sclf-love), equi- 
valent to the complement of pleasur- 
able emotions, arid this in proportion 
to the free energy or perfection which 
our powers have attained, ii. 65, seq. ; 
on, Vi. 93, 8eq., vil. 284-366 ; inf - 
ence of our Temper on, 97, seq., vii. 
307-317 ; influence of our Imagination 
on, 99, seq., vit. 317-328; influence 
of our Opinions on, 100, seq., vil. 
328-333 ; influence of our Habits on, 
101, seq., vii. 333-338, see Pleasure ; 
connexion of, with Virtue, 1¢3; same 
as good upon the whole, 212; differ- 
ent notions of, determined different 
external expressions of benevolence, 
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kindness may thus appear cruelty, 
247 ;—Happiness and Misery, propor- 
tion of, in the world, vii. 126, 142- 
156; Happiness of society, rejected 
ag a principle of Morals, 235, seq. 
(see Utility) ; of the duty of employ- 
ing the means we possess to secure 
our own, 284-286; systems of the 
Grecian schools on the subject, 286- 
305, see also vi. 94, 96; to wit, the 
Epicurean, 287-293; the Stoic, 293- 
303 ; the Peripatetic, 304, 305; re- 
salt of their doctrine—Happiness 
arises chiefly from the Mind, 305; 
great secret of, is (as remarked by 
Horace) to accommodate ourselves to 
things external, rather than to ac 
commodate things external to our- 
selves, 312; the term not employed 
in the modern acceptation by the 
Greek writers, viii. 56. 

Jiarbinger, adduced to show the illu- 
sions of Etymology, v. 182. 

Harles, quoted as to the authorship of 
the treatise De Mundo, vii. 379, 380; 
adduced against the rash imputation 
of Atheisin, 380. 

Harpe, La, quoted against. Helvetins, i. 
371; quoted as to the history of the 
word gotit, v. 344; as to our judg- 
ments of Taste being in proportion to 
our general intelligence, 383; quoted 
in regard to Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, 
vi. 259. 

Harris, Mr. Joseph, adduced as to the 
history of money, vill. 333; as to the 
intrinsic value of the precious metals, 
337 ; as to the precious metals con- 
stituting the measure of value, 347 ; 
as to his doctrine of value, 353; 
quoted as to the wages of labour con- 
stituting the real price of commodities, 
365, 366; his doctrine on this point 
estimated, 366, seq. 

Harris, James (of Salisbury), quoted as 
to the reasoning of the ancient philo- 
sophers from general principles, ii. 
207, seq. ; as to Habit, 269; his style 
spoken of, 328; quoted against Sen- 
gationalism, v. 75; on Innate Ideas, 
77; on the brocard, Nihil est in In- 
tellectu, &c., 123; quoted in regard 
to Patriotism, vi. 183; as to the na- 
ture of Man, 273, 274; as to Neces- 
sity, 398, 399;—as to Aristotle's 
fourfold distinction of Causes, vii. 42, 
43; instanced for his candour and 
indulgence, 253, 254; quoted as to 
the Stoical philosophy, 294; referred 


toon the division of labour and its 
effecta, vill. 311. 


Harrington, James, quoted as to the 


political wants of the Senate and of 
the People, ix. 365, 419. 


Harte, Rev. Walter, quoted as to Col- 


bert’s injudicious policy, viii. 160, 
seq; as to the inveteracy of local 
prejudices among farmers, 181. 


Hartley, Dr., his theory of Vibrations 


to be traced through a query of New- 
ton’s to Descartes’ theory of Animal 
Spirits, &c., i. 140, 289, 353; antici- 
pated also by Malebranche, 156; fa 
vonrably noticed, but criticised, 237 ; 
uoted in favour of Necessity, 312; 
lartleian school, 352, seq.; adopts 
from Gay the Association of Ideas as 
the singh explanatory principle, 353, 
ii. 336, 346, v. 16-18, vi. 166; 
in what respect his theory of Vibra- 
tions differs from Bonnet’s, 353 ; ori- 
ginally a Libertarian, 355, 576; com- 
ared with Bonnet generally, 355; 

riestley’s estimate of his merits in 
Psychology, 356; quoted as to Cus- 
tom and Habit, ii. 126, 133; follows 
Gay in founding morality upon Asro- 
ciation, 836; chief of Alchemists in 
the science of mind—that is, of those 
who would, in mental Philosophy, re- 
duce everything to a single principle, 
346 ; alleged as to the failure of Me. 
mory, 356, seq. ; his opinion touching 
the utility of Hypothesis quoted and 
approved, iii. 301, 307; but granting 
his doctrine of Hypothesis to be right, 
it furnishes no presumption of his 
theory of vibrations, 315; noticed as 
a metaphysical romancer, v. 7; his 
theory of vibrations, 9, 10, 14, 15, 147; 
on his metaphysical theory in general, 
137, seq. ; a doctrine of Sensationalism, 
138; explains everything by Asso- 
ciation, 16-18; in this coincident with 
Condillac and Bonnet, 139 ; not he ¥- 
ever a Materialist, 2b ; his attempts 
to explain all psychological pheno- 
mena by Association, vi. 166; one of 
the Selfish Moralists, 228; the first 
who denied Consciousness to be in 
favour of Free-Agency, 385 ;—quoted 
as to Final Causes, vii. 101; quoted 
on reducing all kinds of evidence and 
inquiries to mathematical forms, x. 
293. 


Harvest, plenty or scarcity of, should 


be annually ascertained by public 
authority, and by what persons? ix. 
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131, scq. ; rise of price not in propor- 
tion to a deficiency in grain, 132, 
seg., compare 84. 

Harvey, quoted as to Memory in the 
case of Old Parr, ii. 357; as to 
Final Causes, iii. 341, see also vii. 
100. 

FTath and has, &c., in regard to their 
use, Vv. 436. 

Hauterive, M., commemorated as an 

antagonist of Gentz, ix. 38. 

Hairy, ive YPAbbé, quoted for the analo- 
gies of electricity and gulvanism, ili. 
397. 

Hawkesworth, Dr., his testimony to the 
Universal Belief of mankind in a Fu- 
ture State, vil. 207, 208. 

Haygarth, adduced in reference to epi- 
demical convulsions, &c., iv. 152. 

Hearing, ii. 14. 

Heart, pleasures of the, to wit, of Bene- 
volence, Love, Pity, Ksteem, Con- 
sciousness of doing Duty, vil. 348, 
350. 

Hecato, the Stoic, referred to, vii. 294. 

Heeren, Prof., adduced as to ancient 
and modern trade, vili. 39, seq. 

Height, see Elevation. 

Helvetius, i. 110; on his extension of 
the Law of Continuity, 279, 280; on 
his doctrines in general, 871, seq.; 
maintains that all our ideas are de- 
rived from the external Senses, and 
that the inferiority of the brutal to 
the human soul lies in the diflerences 
of organization, 371-373 ; this opinion 
refuted, 373, 374; this crotchet in 
extreme contrast to the paradox of 
the Cartesians, in regard to the Brutes 
us mere Machines, 375; his merit as 
« delineator of character, 384; on 
Attention, &c., 11. 123; on tho facul- 
tics of the lower animals, iv. 279, seq.; 
his interpretation of Locke, v. 123; 
his theory of the Sublime, that it in- 
volves the Terrible, 277; quoted as 
to the influence of the Passions on 
the Intellectual Powers, vi. 119, 120; 
quoted touching the ignorance and 
stupidity of despotic monarchs, ix. 
390, 391. 

Nemsterhuis, i. 392. 

Henry, Robert, D.D., quoted es to the 
diet of the English people in the fif- 
teenth century, viii. 370; his Z/istory 
praised for its statistical information, 
371; quoted as to the Scottish paro- 
chial schools, ix. 328. 

Heraclitus, his saying quoted —* that a 
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man cannot bathe twice in the same 
river,” vii. 169. 

Herodian, quoted as to the funeral rites 
of the Roman emperors, 1x. 395. 

Herrenschwand, Herr, adduced in fa- 
vour of large farms, vill. 127. 

Hertzberg, Baron Von, his Academical 
Discourses adduced as to the history 
of Statistics, viii. 214, 221, 223. 

Hesiod, on the dependence of civilisa- 
tion (or the arts) on labour, viii. 309. 

Haumannus, alleged as to the author- 
ship of the book De Alundo, vii. 380. 

Heyne, quoted as quoting Pindar, Plato, 
&c., on the hope of Immortality, vii. 
184. 

Hibbert, Samuel, M.D., alleged as to a 
case of combined blindness and deaf- 
ness, iv. 327; as to a boy born with- 
out hands, 384. 

Hill, Rev. Dr., extracts from a paper 
by, on Church matters, with special 
reference to Dr. Robertson’s policy, 
x. 179-186, 231. 

Till, Aaron, quoted in illustration of the 
false sublime, v. 328. 

Hindoo Idealism, v. 107, 108. 

Hindostan, its over-population, vili. 200. 

Hippocrates, quoted as to the harmony 
prevalent throughout nature, iii. 292. 

History Theoretical or Conjectural, see 
Theoretical. 

Hoadley, Bishop, quoted as to Clarke's 
anxiety about the Moral Agency of 
man, vi. 376. 

Hobbes, on his Philosophy in general, 
i. 79-85 ; his Political writings, 80-83 ; 
his Ethical principles, 83; « Necessi- 
turian, 84, et pluries; his deity sub- 
ject to fate, 579; his Psychology, 84, 
85; relation to the Antinomians, 86; 
to the ancient Sceptics, 89; not defi- 
cient in reading, 89; on his doctrine 
of national jurisprudence, 1815; con- 
trasted with Lake. in regard to the 
Origin of onr Ideas, 235; herein cor- 
responds with Gassendi, 235; on his 
personal character, 297 ; his paradoxi- 
cal bias, 540, 541; not a stickler in 
his political opinions, 541; quoted in 
regard to Attention, ii. 121; an 
Ultra Nominalist, 185, seq., 484, iii. 
96, 152, et pluries; quoted as co- 
inciding with Hume in his doctrine 
of Causation, 478 ; as to Universals, 
482 ; touching Imagination, Memory, 
&c., 500; as to the generality of 
names, ili. 85; as to Reasoning being 
only a Computation, 132, seq.; his 
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Logica translated into French by 
Destutt-Tracy, under the title of 
Calcul, 133; quoted as well express- 
ing the author's doctrine of mathe- 
matical demonstration, 152; as to 
Common Sense, 375; as to ventrilo- 
ques, iv. 180; quoted as to the 
’eripatetic doctrine of Species, v. 
424; first to start tho idca of an 
etymological metaphysic, 434; holds 
the Desire of Society not to be a dis- 
interested love, vi. 137; his doctrine 
touching Pity, 193, 195; distinguishes 
Instinctive and Deliberate Kesent- 
ment, 198; his Moral doctrine as- 
sailed by Shaftesbury, 253, 254; his 
doctrine in regard to the perception 
of Right and Wrong, 280; opposed 
by Cudworth and Shaftesbury, 281, 
282; his Moral theory historically 
adduced by Cudworth, 285; more 
fully stated, 287, 288; why he intro- 
duced a new nomenclature in regard 
to the faculties of Mind, 349; adupts 
the Liberty of Spontancity, 360, 361 ; 
promulgates the Golden Rule and 
anticipates Smith, 414 ;—thought by 
the Author to be right in one point 
against Bramhall, to wit, in repudiat- 
ing the assertion that God is not just, 
but justice itself, not eternal, but 
eternity itself, vii. 9; quoted as to 
the Definition of Virtue, 355 ; speaks 
with contempt of experimental philo- 
sophy, x. 269. 

Hogarth, referred to in regard to the 
theory of Beauty, v. 208; his waving 
line or line of beauty referred to, 225. 

Holbach, Baron d’, as author of the 
Systeme de la Nature, a scheme of 
Necessity and Atheism, i. 377; re- 
commended M. Suard as a translator 
of Dr. Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, 
x. 143; relative letter, 220, 221. 

Holder, quoted as to the pronunciation 
of the deaf and dumb, iv. 273. 

Holland. example of, contrasted with 
that of China, viii. 284; Usury legal 
throughout the United Netherlands, 
ix. 157; see Dutch. 

Home, Mr. John (the poet), an allusion 
of, quoted, ii. 281; discussion on the 
publication of his Tragedy of Douglas, 
x. 110, 111. 

Home, Henry, see Kames. 

Homer, quoted, iv. 12; quoted as to 
female Beauty, v. 246, 247; in illus- 
tration of the Sublime, 297, 301, 
quater, 311, 312 ; again, 313; quoted 
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for a sublime passage, 447 (Note FF) ; 
adduced as to the Affection of Kin- 
dred, vi. 174. 

Honestum, distinguished from Utile, vi. 
220, sey.; see Kandy. 

Tlonesty, ace Integrity. 

Honour, Honourable ; according to Reid 
equivalent to Rectitude or Zfunestum, 
vi. 221. 

Honour, point of, in relation to Veracity, 
vi 90, vil. 2775 the principle of 
Monarchy,—what does it mean in 
the language of Montesquieu? ix. 
48, 

Hooke, Dr., quoted as to Mathematical 
Analysis and Synthesis, ii. 276-278 ; 
in favour of Hypothesis, 303-305 ; as 
to the pall of Natural Science, 
394; on the nature of Ideas, v. 145, 
146, 426. 

Tooker, noticed, i. 78. 

l6pital, Chancellor De l’, his principles 
of toleration, 1. 52. 

Horace, quoted on Utility in morals, iii, 
352; as to Sensus Communis, 374; 
quoted, iv. 10; as to the arrangement 
of words, 50; as to the propensity 
to Sympathetic Imitation, 118, 171; 
quoted, 223; as to the molle atque 
Jfacetum of Virgil, 237, 377; as to the 
word urbanua, 379; quoted, v. 160; 
in illustration of the Beautiful, 250; 
of the Sublime, 282, 328; uses the 
word palate in our metaphorical 

_meaning of Taste, 345; quoted as to 
critical envy, 879 ; quoted, 404; quot- 
ed as to the limited love of Applause, 
vi. 155; as to Constancy even m our 
vices, 210; as to Vanity, 266; as to 
the Moral perception in Children, 
316 ;—against the Epicurean notion 
of Divinity, vii. 33; as to our Feel- 
ings in the contemplation of the won- 
ders of nature, 62 (bis) ; to prove the 
wevalence of Monotheism among the 
intelligent of antiquity, 83; a8 to the 
preponderance of Moral Good, 148 ; 
as to the Unity of God being taught 
in the most sacred mysteries of the 
ancient world, 222; quoted as to the 
institution of Marriage, viii. 71, 79; 
quoted, x. 139. 

Horner, Mr. Francis, on Machiavel’s 
Prince, i.535; character of Mr. Horner 
himself, by the Author, 535; framer 
of the Bullion Report, alleged, viii. 
452 ; referred to touching the Scottish 
Poor-Laws, ix. 292; a letter of his 
quoted in regard to Joseph Lancaster 
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and the education of the poor, 341, 
342. 

Horsley, Bishop, quoted as coinciding 
with Monboddo, and as opposed to 
Newton, vii. 377. 

Hortensius, his great Memory, ii. 376. 

Houses, Taxes on the Rent of, ix. 247, 


248. 

Howard, John (the philanthropist), ad- 
duced, ix. 326; on the paucity of 
criminals in Scotland and in Switzer- 
land, 333. 

Howlett, Rev. John, as to the popula- 
tion of Ireland, viii. 99; in favour of 
large farms, 127, 130; adduced in 
favonr of Enclosures, 133; on the 
average population of houses in Eng- 
land, 217; against Dr. Price, and in 
proof of the progressive population of 
Great Britain, 235, 236; on the pro- 
gress of British Agriculture, 238, 239 ; 
on the population of England and 
Wales, 243 (bis); on that of London, 
244; his pamphlet in answer to Mr. 
Dirom adduced, 248, seq. ; adduced in 
regard to the exportation of corn, ix. 
114, 457; against Kames and Smith 
in regard to the Law of Settlements, 
267; defends this law, 269; against 
a limited compulsory support of the 
ae 278; praises the spirit of the 
Snglish Poor-Laws, 281, 282; causes 
of the increase of the English poor, 
282, seq.; have the wages of labour 
increased with the cost of the neces- 
sarics of life? 283, seq. ; alleged as 
to the pe 309 ; quotation from his 
pamphlet on the exportation of grain, 
457. 

Huarte, notice of, as a delineator of 

. character, i. 383. 

Huber, referred to on the Instinct of 
ants, iv. 269; quoted on the same, 380. 

Hughes, quoted as to Taste, ii. 33; 
praised as holding correct opinions in 
regard to the nature of Taste, v. 355. 

Huillier, M. L’, on Probabilities, praised, 
i. 421; he and Prévost against Condor- 
cet’s (and Laplace’s) theory of Pro- 
babilities and of our Anticipation of 
the Uniformity of Nature, 609-611, 
see also vil. 116-118. 

Humboldt, Alexander Von, quoted as 
to Association, ii. 254; as to the 
power of arrangement in a language, 
iv. 45; as to the Instinct and saga- 
city of brutes, 295 ; adduced in regard 
to the Proportion of the Sexes at 
birth in America, vii. 382. 
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Hume, David, (Prof. and Adv., after- 
wards Baron), his Commentary on 
Criminal Law, quoted, ix. 332. 

Hume, David, his tendency to Material- 
ism, i. 137; but more strongly to 
Tdealism, or even Kgoism, 437 ; on his 
works and opinions, 431-456; scope 
of his speculation, 432-434; his 
merit in renouncing all physiological 
hypotheses in explanation of the phe- 
nomena of mind, 434, 435; he origi- 
nated various inquiries which i 
himself did not further pursue, 435 ; 
hia merit in regard to an improved 
style of composition in Scotland, 435, 
436; his fundamental principles nearly 
the same as those of his predecessors, 
436; his Scepticism, 437, 438; his 
influence perhaps more beneficial than 
pernicious, 439, 440, 462, 463°; notices 
that Cause and Jiffect are relative 
terms, and therefore verbally suppose 
each other, 386, vil. 17; his doctrine 
of Causation, 441, seq., vii. 25-27, 
sey. ; anticipations of his doctrine 
on this point, 441, 442; his account 
of the necessity we are conscious 
of to think « cause for whatever 
begins to be, 443, 444; he fairly 
disproved the reasonings of Hobbes, 
Clarke, and Locke, in explanation of 
this, 445; to him we owe Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, 445; bold 
attempt to expunge every idea which 
was not derived from a preceding 
impression, 447; he was fully aware 
of the consequences of this doctrine, 
447, 448; how he was led into his 
sceptical speculation, 448, 449; how 
he regarded the argument from Com- 
mon Sense, 450-452 ; his sincerity in 
regard to the sceptical argument, 
453; notice of his correspondence 
with Butler, 453, 454; remarkable 
coincidence between the arguments 
of his Scottish and German oppon- 
ents, 460, 461; the former have been 
unjustly treated, 461, 462 ; in favour 
of the heathen mythology, 587, 588 ; 
Cleanthes, in the Dialogues of Na- 
tural Religion, expresses Hume’s own 
opinions, 605; despised Mathematics, 
606; curious letter to Sir Gilbert E]- 
liot, aay Cause, Effect, &c., 604-606; 
reply by Sir Gilbert Elliot, 606, seg. ; 
his theory of Perception, ii. 94 ; quot- 
ed as to the incomprehensibility of 
the union of soul and body, 112; a 
Nominalist, 185, seg.; errors in rea- 
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soning from language as an instru- 
ment of thought, 193, seg.; quoted as 
to the intricacy of general reasonings, 
and the relative inability of the bulk 
of mankind, 203, iti. 108, 109; as to 
the use and abuse of general principles 
in Politics, &c., 22%, ii. 109; as to 
political causes, 250; his enumera- 
tion of the principles of Association, 
261; quoted as to religious prepos- 
sessions, 319; resembles Association 
to physical Attraction, 336 ; his theo- 
retical expressions in regard to Me- 
mory noticed, 501; quoted for the 
limitation of reason to truth and 
falsehood, means and end, iii. 9; for 
his candid admission of the repug- 
nance between his philosophy and 
the general belief, the ‘ Common 
Sense” of mankind, 56; adduced as 
to the constancy of nature in the his- 
tory of man, 165; afforded to Reid 
the premises from which his conclu- 
sions were drawn, 248; on his doc- 
trine of Utility in morals, 352; quot- 
ed in relation to that theory, 356; 
extract from his letters relative to his 
philosophy, 372-374; quoted and cri- 
ticised against the theological infer- 
ences from Final Causes, 403-405, 
vi. 52, vii. 51; hig merit and de- 
merit as to Causation, 424, vii. 25, 
27, seq.; quoted as to nationel cha- 
racter, iv. 166; as to certain bad 
effects of metaphysical studies, 196; 
as to the Instinct of animals and the 
Education of men, 276; on the limi- 
tation of the term Association, v. 17, 
18; his Idcalism founded on the ideal 
hypothesis touching Perception, 48 ; 
his acceptance of the Ideal theory, 
71, 72; on Locke’s vague usage of 
the word J/dea, 79; pushed the con- 
sequences of the reduction of Vice 
and Virtue to Perceptions to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, 82, seq7.; his Scepti- 
cism, its good and evil consequences, 
85, 86; relation to Berkeley as an 
Idealist, 89, 90; founds our expecta- 
tion of the Stability of Nature on As- 
sociation, 101; objection to and solu- 
tion of this, both given by Hume, 
102, see 104; does not go so far as 
Diderot in Sensationalism, 125; 
quoted as to Experience, 136; ad- 
duced, 147; quoted as to Idea, 413, 
423; his employment of the term 
Sentiment, 416; his use of the word 
Instinct, 429; his view in regard to 


Taste generally approved of, 843; 
observes that a great genius is prone 
to admiration, 374; quoted on the 
pleasure we receive froin an eloquent 
portraiture of late objects, 441; 
in his theory of the Sublime partly 
anticipates the Author, 442, 443 
(Note AA); how he accounts for the 
association of antiquity with cleva- 
tion, 445; his opinion as to the na- 
ture and origin of Moral distinctions, 
vi. 27; as to his objection to the argu- 
ment @ posteriori tor the existence of 
God drawn from the non-apprehension 
of Causality, how far this is valid, 47, 
sey., vil. 13, seg.; on his doctrine 
concerning the Origin of our Ideaa, 
48; the argument for a God drawn 
from the manifestations of Design 
objected to by him, 52; as to the 
nature of Justice, 83, sey., vil. 255; 
that writers on J iieprudeties do not 
limit themselves to Justice as they 
pee but frequently consider Uti- 
ity, 86, vil. 259; quoted as to Plea- 
sure and Pain, 97, vii. 30G; as to an 
advantage of Moral Philosophy, 123; 
his theory quoted as to the love of 
Praise, 151; quoted as resolving Mo- 
rality, or the perception of Figeht 
and Wrong into a Sense, 291, 292, 
805; coincides in this with Prota- 
goras, 293; makes the Beauty of 
Virtue the Beauty of Utility, 313; 
inconsistent Jn holding the pelos of 
Moral Necessity in one part of his 
philosophy, and in another denying 
the Necessity of Causation, 352 ;— 
coincides in the main with Locke on 
the Origin of our Knowledge, vii. 15 ; 
notices that Cause and Effect are rela- 
tive terms, consequently cach verb- 
ally, but only verbally, presupposes 
the other, 17; merit and demerit of 
his doctrine of Causation, 25, 27, seq. ; 
quoted in reference to that doctrine, 
26, 27; corrected for an_ historical 
mistake in regard to the admission of 
Occasional Causes by English philo- 
sophers, 29; opposed to the ancient 
Sceptics, as to the existence of God, 
49, seq.; admits that Nature does 
nothing in vain, and acts always by 
the simplest and best methods, 50; 
his reasonings 5 aera the theological 
inference from Design, proceed upon 
the erroneous supposition that this 
inference is only the result of Experi- 
ence, 51; referred to as to the priority 
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of Polytheism or Monothcism, 79; 
his admission of the cogency of a 
Universal Consent among men in fa- 
vour of or against an opinion, 86, 87; 
his objection to this argument quot- 
ed, 88, 89; his scepticism in regard 
to Cause and Effect made a com- 
paratively small impression in France, 
108; this scepticism controverted by 
arguments drawn from the Calculus 
of Probabilities, and by what philo- 
sophers, 2b.; praised for calling our 
anticipation of the Uniformity of Na- 
ture an Instinct, 118; inconsistent 
in one short passage which appears 
in favour of Materialism, 165; an ob- 
jection of his to the reasoning for a 
Future State, noted, 200; quoted in 
favour of the Universal Belief of man- 
kind in a Future State, 206, 207; 
as repeating the maxim, “ truth is 
one, errors infinite in number,” 212; 
against the Utilitarian theory of Mo- 
rals, which, however, he has adopt- 
ed, 234, 235, 238, 239; his objac- 
tion as to the distinction of actions 
materially right and wrong quoted, 
359, 360; quoted as to the end of 
government, vill. 22; as to the great 
Improvement of monarchical govern- 
ment in modern times, 43, seq., ix. 
400; his opinion referred to in re- 
gard to the influence of climate upon 
Population, 61; quoted as to the 
pairing of animals and as to marriage, 
77; the meaning he attaches to the 
phrases “ principles of nature,” and 
“Jaws of nature,” censured, 78; re- 
ferred to as to the liberty of Divorce, 
80; his ssay on Polygamy and 
Divorce praised, 91; adduced in fa- 
vour of Enclosures, 135; quoted as 
to the inapplicability of the Roman 
policy touching Agriculture, to the 
resent state of the world, 143; as to 

witzerland furnishing the most skil- 
ful farmers, and the most bungling 
tradesmen in Europe, 153 ; holds that 
trade and manufactures are nothing 
but the public storehouses of labour, 
256; corrected in regard to his opin- 
ion of the intrinsic value of gold and 
silver, 338; his History praised for 
its statistical information, 371; his 
doctrine of prices as corresponding 
with that of Montesquieu, 373-376, 
seq. ; hia argument against banks and 
paper credit, 385, 386, 431; his doc- 
trine touching the rate of interest, 
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398, seq.; given in detail, 400, 401; 
just for the most part, but too un- 
qualified, 401, seg.; his doctrine in 
regard to Interest and Money, alleged, 
439, 440; quoted in regard to Queen 
Elizabeth's patents for monopolies, 
ix. 17; against the Commercial Sys- 
tem, 31, seq. ; a8 to the utility of a 
high price of grain in seasons of 
scarcity, 49; accused by Dr. Gillies 
of plagiarizing from Aristotle, 148 ; 
referred to as to the laws of succes- 
sion among the Irish, 197; on the 
Statute of Alienations, 202; adduced 
touching taxation, 211; quoted against 
the National Debt, 218, 219; on the 
term Circulation, 219; reconciled 
with Pinto, 220; against the project 
of an ‘exclusive land-tax, 237; his 
supposition in explanation of the 
omissions in Doomsday Book, 239; 
qiee! in reference to the Athenian 
emocracy, 364, 403; in reference to 
the wants of the senate and of the 
people in a democracy, 365; praises 
an observation of Thucydides, 371; 
how he would remedy the incon- 
veniences of a democratical govern- 
ment, 374, 375; objections to his 
doctrine on this point, 375, 376; on 
the best kind of aristocracy, 377, 378 ; 
quoted as to the uncertainty of poli- 
tical predictions, 413 ; on the English 
Legislative power, as illustrated by 
that of Athens, 428; as to the seem- 
ing political confliction of a legislative 
people and a legislative senate, 436, 
437; as to the mutual support given 
by the Crown and the Peers in the 
working of the Constitution, 444; 
holds that the House of Commons 
seems paramount in the British Con- 
stitution, 445; but that the three 
ee are in reality balanced, 7b. ; 
is solution of the paradox supposed 
by him in the British Legislature, 
446 ; is the dependence of Parliament 
an infringement of liberty ? 451; no- 
tices the long harmony between our 
Princes and our Parliament, 451, 
452; his Essay on the Populous- 
ness of Ancient Nations, commemo- 
rated in the conclusion of the course 
on Political Economy Proper, 458; 
his system of moral perception, how 
it differs from those of Hutcheson and 
Smith, x. 17; the expression Natural 
History, as used by him, nearly cor- 
responds to what Stewart calls Z’heo 
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retical or Conjectural History, 34; 
letter of, to Smith, soon after the pub- 
lication of the Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, 38-41; effect of his Political 
Discourses in directing the attention 
of Smith to similar studies, 42, 66 ; 
coincided in Smith’s high estimation 
of Sir James Macdonald, 44; letter 
of, to Smith, 51; another, on the pub- 
lication of the Inquiry, 52; quoted 
as ascribing the military power of 
ancient states to their want of com- 
merce and luxury, 59; as to the ad- 
vantage of aiming at perfection in 
legislation, 65; acquired great faci- 
lity in writing, 73; compared with 
Smith in this respect, ib. ; letter of 
Smith to, cenanling his literary 
papers, 75; letters of, on Robertson’s 
Mistory of Scotland, 117, 120, 213- 
219; compared with Robertson as a 
historian, P24, 125; letter of, to Dr. 
Robertson on the choice of a subject 
for his second historical work, 131, 
132; letters of, to Robertson on his 
History of Charles the Fifth, 139- 
141 ; on his style, 140, 141 ; censures 
the mode of arrangement adopted in 
Gibbon’s writings, 171; care with 
which he has distributed the mate- 
rials in his own works, 172; letters 
of. to Dr. Robertson, 221, 223; to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, 223-225; contrast be- 
tween his private life and some pas- 
sages in his writings, 225, 226 ; effect 
of his Treatise of Human Nature 
upon Reid, 255; letter of, to Reid 
upon his Inquiry, 256, 257; did not 
fully appreciate Bacon’s method of 
shiloacnliy, 258 ; quoted, 270; on the 
connexion of all the sciences with the 
pele! of the mind, 274, 275; 

is definitions of belief and memory, 


285; likens association to physical. 


attraction, 293. 

Humour, as contrasted with Wit, iv. 
235; a quality the first to appear and 
the last to disappear, 235, 236 ; almost 
invariably united with a talent for the 
Pathetic, 236, seq. 

Hunter, John, on the migration of birds, 
iv. 262. 

Hunter, Dr. William, quoted as to the 
analogical knowledge of the human 
body possessed by Hippocrates, Eras- 
istratus, and Herophilus, Galen and 
Vesalius, iii. 289, 290; referred to 
as to Final Causes, 341, seq., vii. 
100. 


Hurd, Bishop, his misapprehension of 
Cowley corrected, vi. 406. 
Husbandry, see Agriculture. 
Huskisson, Mr., quoted as to the cir- 
culation of currency, vill. 432, 441. 
Hutcheson, Dr. Francis, influence of, 1. 
428, 429; quoted as to what he calls 
Secondary Desires, ii. 334, 335, vi. 
12, 165; his moral system may be 
considered the parent stock of the 
subsequent Utilitarian ethics — of 
Hume, Godwin, Paley, &c., ili. 401 ; 
how he accepted Locke's doctrine 
touching the Origin of our ideas, 
v. 73; really only followa Aris- 
totle in making Ixtension, Figure, 
Motion, Rest, to be more properly the 
concomitants of sight and touch, than 
sensations of either of these senses, 
73, 74; admits, in uniformity with 
Locke, that all our Fundamental ideas 
(i.e, not relations) must be derived 
from a Sense, 74, 81; this doctrine 
criticised, 74; opposed to Locke's 
conclusions against Innate practical 
a otherwise coincides with 
lim, 81; apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of his reduction of Vice and 
Virtue to Perceptions, 81, 82; had 
however a plausible defence in his 
doctrine of the suggested qualities of 
Extension, Figure, and Motion (but 
which was only borrowed from Aris- 
totle), 83, see also in regard to his 
doctrine of Primary Qualities, 420; 
quoted on the word Beauty, 191; 
his doctrine in regard to the origin of 
our Moral perceptions, vi. 26, seg. ; 
admitsa special Sense of Veracity, 87, 
vii. 274; holds that Self-love is never 
an object of moral approbation, 92 ; 
quoted as to our disinterested Desire 
of Posthumous Reputation, 149; his 
theory of our perception of Right and 
Wrong, to wit, a Moral Senge, 290, x. 
17; opposes the objection that may be 
made to such a Sense, 290, seq. ; par- 
tially defended by the Author, 295; 
referred to as to Moral Beauty and 
Deformity, 304, seq.; calls ought a 
confused word, 331, vii. 247 ;—re- 
solved all Virtue into Benevolence, 
vii. 229 ; this theory specially refuted, 
239-242 ; his application of Algebra to 
Morals, 230,x.252; refutes the Selfish 
theory of Morals, 233, 234; suggested 
to Smith his theory of the night of 
Property, 263; thinks that “men 
have commonly themselves the good 
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or bad qualities which they ascribe to 
mankind,”’ 811; quoted in reference 
to Happiness, 312 ; probable influence 
of his actus upon Adam Smith, x. 
8; his eloquence, 8, 81, seq.; com- 
ree merits of his works, 82; 
1is theory of our perception of right 
and wrong—a moral sense, 17; op- 
posed to that of Cnudworth, 7b.; his 
reasonings partially acquiesced in by 
Hume and Smith, ib. ; points of dif- 
ference in the relative systems of these 
three philosophers, ib.; influence of 
his works, 105 ; his application of Al- 
gebra to Morals opposed by Dr. Reid, 
252. 

Hutton, Dr. Charles (the mathemati- 
cian), controverted as to the nature 
of geometrical principles, Definitions, 
Axioms, Postulates, &c., iii. 121, 122. 

Hutton, Dr. James, i. 337; his Ideal- 
ism, v. 96-99, 114; on his genius 
and opinions, vil. 175 ; note of, touch- 
ing Smith’s manuscripts, x. 74, 75; 
one of his executors, 80, 97. 

Huygens, quoted to show that Reason 
is the criterion of moral truth, iii. 9; 
in regard to our horror of a rational 
animal not of the human form, iv. 386. 

Hylozoism, theory of, second of the six 
hypotheses to explain the apparent 
Activity of Matter, vi. 50, vii. 873. 

gah aeahae use of, i. 207; use and 
abuse of, in general, iii. 298-316 ; on 
this the unfavourable opinions quoted 
of Newton, 299; of Reid, 7b ; modi- 
fied opinion by the author, 299, seg. ; 
opinion of Hartley in regard to the 
utility of Hypothesis quoted and ap- 
Ney of, 301, 307; 80 also of Dr. 

ohn Gregory, 302; of Dr. Stephen 
Hales, 303; of Dr. Hooke, 503-305, 
894; of Boscovich, 305; of Bacon, 
805, 306; of Le Sage of Geneva, 
306; of Fontenelle, 7b.; of Bailly, 
307 ; of Sprat, 395; Hypothesis com- 
pared with the art of decyphering, 
307, 308; so resembled by Hartley, 
Le Sage, S’Gravesande, D’Alembert, 
ab.; on this matter Reid opposed, 
308, 309; but also the resemblance 
itself partially reprehended, 311-314; 
an hypothesis probable in proportion 
to its simplicity and adequacy, 311, 
seg.; Franklin’s conjecture touching 
lightning adduced, 393, 394. 


IbEA, word, in what sense it is ever 
employed by the author ii. 167; his- 
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torical notices of the word, v. 411, 
415 (Notes C, DD); see Ideas. 

Ideal Theory, as refuted by Reid, not 
(a8 was maintained by Priestley) a 
mere metaphorical way of speaking, 
ij. 458, 459; as held by Locke, v. 
66-69, 72; by Leibnitz, 69; by Ber- 
keley, 70; by Hume, 71; the refuta- 
tion of this theory in regard to the 
objects of perception was unfavoura- 
ble to Materialism, vil. 166, 167; see 
Reid, Idealism. 

Idealismin :—that of Berkeley, on, in 
yeneral, v. 87-119, 417, 418 (Note F) ; 
mistakes in regard to this theory, 
87-100; tendency to Idealism by 
Plato, 88; by Malebranche, 106; by 
Leibnitz, 107 ; Hume’s Idealism, and 
compared with Berkeley's, 89, 90; 
this theory according to Boscovich, 
93-96; to Hutton, 96-99; the Ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, Hutton, Boscovich, 
compared, 98-100; the Hindoo Ideal- 
ism, 107, 108; strictures on the vari- 
ous opinions touching the existence 
and non-existence of matter, 108-110; 
according to D’Alembert, our belief 
in the existence of the material world, 
a species of Instinct, 111. 

Idealist, on the word, i. 396. 

Ideas (Innate), in what sense under- 
stood by Descartes and the philoso- 
phers, i. 553-556 ; on the word, v. 79, 
seq.; Locke has quibbled on it, 2b. ; 
Shaftesbuny’s strictures on his per- 
version, ib.; they were, however, in 
this respect nearly at one, 80; on in- 
nate ideas, 130 ; defended by Shaftes- 
bury against Locke as the foundation 
of morality, vi. 254; see Ideas. 

Ideas, Locke varies in placing those of 
material things sometimes in the 
Brain, sometimes in the Mind, v. 66; 
latent or innate in the Mind, 77 ; how 
the word zdea may be properly under- 
stood, 2b.; how the sources of, to be 
traced, 148; common prejudices which 
influence our explanations of, 2b. 

Ideas (Sensible), theory of, what is the 
import of, as held by Descartes and 
other philosophers, 1. 545, 546; see 
Ideas, Ideal Theory, &c. 

Identity (personal), v. 59; obtained by 
Consciousness and Memory, 59, 60, 
vii. 168. 

Idéologie, the French doctrine desig- 
nated by that term of little value, i 
881; founded on the Ideal Theory 
which Reid refuted, 460; a term 
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adopted in France for Sensationalism, 
v. 127, 128, 

Ignorance (learned), ii. 109. 
Imagination, on, in general, ii. 26, 27, 
431-470; function of, by selecting 
qualities from different objects to 
form a new creation, 26; not a sim- 
ple facuity, but a complex power, 26, 
27, 145, 146, 435; most clearly exem- 
plified in relation to visual objects, 
27; Imagination distinguished from 
Conception, 145, 146, 431; how some- 
times the term is employed for As- 
sociation, 259; distinction of Jima. 
gination and Fancy by the author, 
259, 260; analysis of, 431-437; limi- 
tation of its province (as by Addi- 
son and Reid) to objects of sight, 
altogether arbitrary, 431, seg.; sen- 
sible world, indeed, not the only pro- 


vince of imagination, 433; objects of 


sight, however, most casily and most 
pera y imagined, 433, seq., v. 264; 
ence oriental metaphors are usually 
taken from the celestial luminaries, 
434; hence too the very etymology of 
the words Imagination and Phantasy, 
tb. ; Imagination includes Conception 
or simple Apprehension, Abstraction 
and Judgment, or Taste, 435; in 
illustration of this, Milton adduced, 
436; it therefore is not the gift of 
nature, but the result of acquired 
habits, aided by favourable circum- 
stances, 437 ; how constituting poeti- 
cal genius, 2b.; of the arts of ima- 
gination, some both originate there- 
from, and produce objects addressed 
to it, others originate therefrom but 
produce objects addressed to Percep- 
tion, 437, seg.; how to these classes 
are referred Landscape Gardening, 
ib.; Painting, 438, seg.; Poetry, 439, 
seg.; how these arts suppose Ima- 
fination, 2b. ; general terms express- 
ing complex idcas even of sensible 
objects, seldom convey the same 
meaning to different individuals, and 
hence the images they excite are ve 
various in different persons, 441; all 
the arts arising from Imagination 
have this in common—they all pro- 
pose to please, 442, seq. ; relation of, 
to Genius, viz., a creative Imagina- 
tion with a cultivated Taste consti- 
tutes Genius in the fine arts, 450, 
451; influence of, on human charac- 
ter and happiness, on, in general, 451- 
466 ; how, in particular, it constitutes 


Sensibility, 452 ; how a sensibility for 
fictitious distress is often wanting for 
real distress, 453; a want of imagi- 
nation and a want of attention in a 
great measure constitute insensibility, 
coldness, and selfishness, 453, 454; 
social principles strong in proportion 
to the vigour of imagination, 456 ; in 
peed our sense of justice, and 

ere Godwin opposed, 455, 456; by 
giving this faculty exercise, we ac- 
quire a greater command over it, 457 ; 
hence may be explained the effects 
of eloquence on the lower orders, 1b. ; 
dreama, through the force of imagina- 
tion, may obtain the power of real 
perceptions, 457, 458; remedy for 
this affection, tb.; connexion between 
genius and melancholy, 459; how 
opposed to Good Sense, 2b. ; in Rous- 
sexu imagination strong almost to 
insanity, 461, 462; effect of novels 
in their inordinate excitation of ima- 
gination, tb. ; romantic imagination, 
observations on, 462; good ard bad 
effect of the frequent perusal of pathe- 
tic compositions, and habitual atten- 
tion to exhibitions of fictitious distress, 
463-466 ; uses to which this faculty 
is subservient, in general, 467-470; 
the principal source of human im- 
provement, 467, seq. ; constitutes en- 
thusiasm, and enables us to represent 
to ourselves an ideal perfection, a. ; 
enables us to receive pleasure from 
the higher kinds of poetry, 468, 469; 
to paint future scenes, and to antici- 
pate improvement and higher hap- 
piness, 469, seq.; Imagination and 
Association contrasted, 498 ; how re- 
lated to Judgment and Reason, iii. 
225-229, 297; to Memory, 229, seq.; 
in what sense used by the Author, to 
wit, as creative representation, v. 264, 
seq. ; what sense ministers more espe- 
cially to Imagination, 264 ; how this 
faculty conduces to the Beautiful, 266, 
seq.; things pleasing in imagination 
(imitation) displeasing in reality, 271, 
relish for the pleasures of, supposed 
in the faculty of Taste, 386, seg. ; 
what does it suppose? 387, seg. ; is 
it more vigorous in the earlier periuds 
of society ? 399-406 ; when productive 
of more pleasure, is productive of lexs 
pain, 404; influence of, on Happiness, 
vi. 99, seg., vii. 317-328; pleasures 
of, vii. 346, 347. 


Imitation (Sympathetic), as an auxiliary 
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to thought, ii. 35, 86; principle or 
law of, on, in general, 35, seq., iv. 
116-184; our propensity to this, iv. 
116-132 ; in what precise sense these 
words are employed, 117; are there 
more than one species of this Imita- 
tion? 2b.; Buffon and Burke quoted 
hereto, ib.; as also Aristotle and 
Horace, 118; this propensity natural, 
118, seq. ; as a by Shakspere, 
120; and applied by Count Rumford, 
120, 121; this propensity lessens as 
we advance in age, 121; from its 
early force the first names by which 
children denominate their parents are 
the same in all Janguages, 2b. ; influ- 
ence of, in savage life, 122; may be 
strengthened by systematic culture, 
123, seq. ; facility in and proneness to, 
both obtained by iteration, 124; this 
power and propensity stronger in 
women than in men, ib. ; sometimes 
even morbidly strong, ib. ; how this 
power and propensity should be re- 
gulated, aapecially by the poet, painter. 
orator, &c., 125; some eminent indi- 
viduals possessed of the power of 
mimicry mentioned, 126; distinction 
of the mimic and the actor, 126-128 ; 
Foote and Garrick, 128; does an act 
of Will precede every muscular exer- 
tion in natural imitation ? 128, seq. ; 
this imitation does not involve an 
illusion of the imagination, 130, seq.; 
power of, in general, 131 146; is it 
natural? 133, seg. ; asoociation be- 
tween the bodily gesture and the 
mentul affection, 7b. ; instinctive tal- 
ent of mimicry, how it operates, 135, 
seq.; illustrated by the instances of 
Lord Cullen, 137; of Campanella, 
140, 373; of Estcourt, 142, 143 ; con- 
tagious nature of convulsions, hyste- 
rical disorders, panics, enthusiasm, 
explained on this principle, in general, 
147-161; advantages from the prin- 
ciple of assimilation, in general, 161- 
184; important use of, in education, 
162, seq ; in producing a conformity 
among those who associate together, 
162; effect of, in eloquence, 168; 
age pleasing as imitated may be 
displeasing as real, v. 271; pours 
of, a8 applied in explanation by medi- 
cal authors, vi. 196; Sympathetic of 
the Author, 7. 
Imitative Arts, Smith’s theory touching, 
x. 48-50. 
Immateriality of the Mind, on, vi. 69, 
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seq.;--Body and Mind _ intimately 
connected and correlative, but distin- 
guishable, vii. 163, 171. 

Immensity (in Space), how Sublime, v. 
445 (Note E E). 

Immortality (see Future State), natural 
desire of, an argument for its reality, 
vii. 180-185. 

Immutability of Moral distinctions, 
sometimes called in question, and by 
whom, vi. 31. 

Importation and Exportation, as to 
their proportion, viii. 250; freedom of 
importation, its effects upon the agri- 
culture of a country, 1x. 104, 8eq.; 
British Jaws in reference to the im- 
portation of corn, 106, seq. 

Improvement of the human race, see 
Progress. 

Impulse, motion by, ii. 100, seg., ili. 
232; according to Locke, the only 
way in which bodies can operate or 
produce ideas in us, v. 66. 

Inclination, an ambiguous word, its 
meaning explained, vi. 347. 

Income-Tax, ix. 253. 

Incomprehensible, see Infinite, God, 
Attributes. 

Inconceivable, see Infinite, God, Attri- 
butes. 

India, Ancient, Disquisition concern- 
ing, by Dr. Robertson, circumstances 
which led to its production, x. 165, 
166; remarks on, 166, 167; its aim 
and scope, 167; extract from a letter 
of Major Rennel in praise of, 229. 

India, on the low wages of labour in, 
vill, 448. 

Indian (tHindoo) Philosophy, i. 425- 
427; in India an opinion similar to 
Berkeley’s Idealism prevalent, iii. 
370-372 ; hymn On the Spirit of God, 
389. 

Indian, see Hindoo. 

Indifference, Liberty of, as opposed to 
Liberty of Spontaneity, vi. 360; an 
objectionable expression, 364; see 
Liberty. 

Indignation, the Resentment for an in- 
jury to another, vi. 16. 

Induction, method of, inapplicable to 
the discovery of principles necessary 
and eternal, iii. 195; on this method 
in general, 230-357; mistake of the 
ancients,—the aim of physical science 
being to trace constant conjunctions, 
not to ascertain necessary connexions, 
230, seq.; this error corrected by 
Bacon, 231-246 ; proofs that this error 
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was prevalent in antiquity, 232; in 
calling ‘man the interpreter of na- 
ture,’ Bacon enounced the true object 
of Physics, 238; Berkeley quoted to 
the samo effect, to wit, that it is a 
knowledge of the natural connexion of 
signs with the things signified, which, 
as regular and constant, is conse- 
quently the immediate effect. of an in- 
telligent cause, 239-241 ; Bacon was 
also followed by Hobbes and Reid, in 
calling philosophy the dnterpretation 
of nature, 240; his doctrine likewise 
realized by Galileo and Torricelli, and 
afterwards by Newton, for they only 
generalized the phenomena of gravi- 
tation, leaving the eflicient cause of 
gravity unexplored, 240, 252; the 
Baconian induction involves rejections 
and exclusions, 246, 262; Mathema- 
tical induction, what and how it dif- 
fers from Physical, 246, 259; 316- 
320, 396; the induction of Aristotle 
compared with that of Bacon, in 
general, 253-263; was the Baconian 
method of induction known to Aris- 
totle ? 235, seg.; these to be distin- 
guished as not identical, 256, sev. ; 
Aristotle’s induction by simple enu- 
meration puerile and fallacious, even 
when complete, 257-262; when in- 
complete, contrasted with the Bacon- 
ian, 261; the former cannot advance 
science by a single step, and is as 
barren as the deductive syllogism, 
258; whereas the Baconian induc- 
tion leads from the past to the future, 
from the known to the unknown, tb. ; 
Induction and Experience to be dis- 
tinguished, 262 ; import of the words 
analysis and synthesis in modern 
philosophy, in general, 263-283 ; how 
far induction is competent in Mathe- 
matics, 317, seg.; certain modern 
misapplications of the word, 322-334. 
Infancy, long helpless state of, in Man, 
shows the intentions of nature in re- 
gard to Marriage, viii. 73, seq., 76, 
eq. 

Infinite, cannot be positively compre- 
hended by the finite, vi. 75, geq., 
401, vii. 7, 33, 77, 120, 377 
Influence or Influx, their supposed deri- 
vation in a philosophical application, 
i. 558, 559. 


Innate Ideas, see Ideas. 


Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, by Adam 
Smith, its publication, x. 52+ remarks 


on, 53-70; the aim of this work, 56, 
93, seq. ; init the circumstances which 
have contributed to encourage the in- 
dustry of towns at the expense of that 
of the country, investigated, 60, seq. ; 
Smith on the commercial or mercan- 
tile system, 61, seg. ; consideration of 
its two expedients for enriching a 
nation, viz., restraints upon importa- 
tion and encouragements to exporta- 
tion, 7b.; quotation from, on tho 
jealousy of commerce, 62; on the 
danger to be apprehended from a rash 
application of political theories, 63 ; 
the caution peculiarly necessary from 
the author of this work, 68, seq.; 
Sinith’s claims to originality consider- 
ed, 6569, 95; much indebted to 
Hume's Political Discourses, 66 ; 
quotation from an early manuscript of 
Mr. Smith vindicating bis claim to 
originality, 68; value of the Inquiry 
as an elementary treatise on Political 
EKeonomy, 69; limitation of the Au- 
thor’s praise of this work, 69, 87 ; its 
rapid success, 70, 


Insanity, some kinds probably conta- 


gious, iv. 156, sce Madness. 


Insoluble, many sophisms cannot be 


solved, vi. 393, 394. 


Instinct, as contrasted with Intelli- 


gence, ii, 36.38, iv. 274; how distin- 
guished from Art, 36; how the in- 
stincts of the brutes manifest the in- 
telligence of the Creator, 37, iv. 256 ; 
as compared with Habit, 1380; not 
more mysterious than Will, iv. 254, 
seq.; in analysing it we must arrive 
at some fact not less wonderful than 
those we mean to explain, 256, seq.; 
it is attempted by Darwin to resolve 
it into education or practice, 257, 
seq., 277; but his reasoning sophis- 
ticul, 263, seq. ; as observed by Paley, 
264, 265; this word employed in an 
improper manner by A. Smith, 263, 
264, 266; by Hume, 266; by Reid, 
1b. ; by I’ Alembert, ib.; Pure and 
Mixed instincts, 272; General and 
Particular, 273 ; power of accommoda- 
tion in instinct, 2b.; on, in general, 
429, 430 (Note K); frequently em- 
ployed too vaguely, 429, see 111; on 
the meaning of the terms Instinct and 
Instinctive, vi, 199, 200; the very 
word condemned as unphilosophical 
by some writers, x. 300; Darwin ad- 
duced to this effect, 300-302; Galen 
quoted in favour of, 302. 
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Instinctive Principles of action, three 
classes of, to wit, Appetites, Desires, 
Affections, vi. 4-16; on, in general, 
126-206. 

Integrity, Uprightness, or Honesty, o 
modification of Justice, vi. 83, seq., 
vii. 254-259; is in certain respects 
distinguished from the other virtues, 
83, seq., vii. 253, seq. ; how it affords 
matenals for a separate science of 
Natural Jurisprudence, 85, seq., vii. 
255-259. 

Intellect, used by the author as synony- 
mous with Understanding; and in- 
tellectual in contrast to active in the 
same sense as Hobbes employed the 
term cognitive as opposed to motive, 
iii. 14 (see Understanding, Reason) ; 
is it an original source of our know- 
ledge ?— See Knowledge. 

Intellectual powers of man cnumerated, 
ii. 12,13; distinguished from our Ac- 
tive and Moral Powers, vi. 117, 118; 
character, varicties of, on, in general, 
iv. 185-191; utility of such delinea- 
tions, 245, seq.; in particular, see The 
Metaphysician, The Mathematician, 
The Poet, The Sexes. 

Intelligence, not the mere result of or- 
ganization, il, 15, 16, iv. 281, seq. 
Intelligent beings besides ourselves, our 
belief in the existence of, a natural 

or ultimate principle, i. 45. 

Intercourse between nations, j. 36, 502, 
509. 

' Interest for the use of money, reason of 

the contradictory opinions in regard 

to its morality in different ages and 
nations, vi. 239-242; this diversity 

roves a uniformity in regard to the 
fundamental rules of Duty, 242; in- 
terest of Borrowed Money, on, in 

general, vili. 396-425, ix. 146-195; 

high and low, according to Hume, 

depends on three circumstances, 400 ; 

Jirst, a great or small demand for bor- 

rowing, 400, seqg.; second, the quan- 

tity of stock which may supply the 
demand of borrowers, 403, seq. ; third, 
high or low profits arising from com- 
merce, 407, seq.; low profits and low 
interest, how they mutually act and 

react, forming the conditions of a 

flourishing commerce, tb.; a low in- 

terest is the sign of prosperity in a 

people, 408; the author coincides 

with Hume against Locke, Law, and 

Montesquieu, in holding that the rate 

of interest does not necessarily result 
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from a plenty or scarcity of the pre- 

cious metals, 7b. ; rate of, in England 

at different times, 410-415; interest 
and usury, on their connexion, really 
and verbally, 411; legal rate of, in 

England under the Conamonwenlth 

and Charles IT., 413; rate of, in Scot- 

Jand, 415; in Lreland, tb. ; in France, 

415, seq.; in our West Indian Colo- 

nies, 417, seq.; in the East Indian 

British dominions, 419; in China, 

420, seq.; causes besides the riches 

or poverty of acountry which influence 

the rate of interest, 421, seq.; con- 
nexion of this rate with the ordinary 
pace of land, 421; effect where the 

aw prohibits, or does not enforce a 

rate of interest above alimited amount, 

ib. ; derivation of the word 7éxos from 
tixrw, ix. 147; variations of its rate at 
different times and in different coun- 
tries, 160, seg.; policy of fixing a de- 
finite rate of considered in general, 
161-195; arguments in favour of that 
limitation of interest. which has been 
fixed by British law, 162, seq.; argu- 
ment for, drawn from the case of pro- 
digals, 163-166; from the case of the 
indigent, 166. 167; from the case of 
projectors, 167-173 ; from the case of 

the simple and inexperienced, 178, 

8eq.; laws against usury only aggra- 

vate the distress of the unfortunate, 

178, seg.; compound interest, laws 

and prejudices with respect to, are 

equally ill-founded as those concern- 
ing simple interest, 193-195; see 
Usury. 

Interest, see Self-love ; Happiness, De- 
sire of. 

Interpolations from Notes, see Bridges. 

Intuition, intuitive evidence, or intui- 
tive propositions, on, in general, ii. 
28; specially of Axioms,—of Con- 
sciousness, Perception, and Memory, 
of the principles of Common Sense or. 
the Fundamental Laws of human 
belief, 7b. ; of intuition as opposed to 
Reasoning, Locke controverted, iii. 
70-81; intuitive Judgments may in- 
volve Simple Ideas, as Identity, Cau- 
sation, &c., and simple ideas ma 
determine Intuitive Judgments, vl. 
30. 

Invention, what, ii. 30; distinguished 
from Discovery, 282, seq.; how far 
identical with Genius, 283; depend- 
ence of, on Attention, 284; on the 
division of labour, 285; as contrasted 
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with Wit, ib.; how facilitated by 
general rules, 286; of Greek Geo- 
meters, 287. 

Ireland, population of, viii. 99, seq., 
245; on the diet of the Irish peasan- 
try, 101; rate of interest in, 415; 
neglected oducation of the lower 
orders in, bad effect of, ix. 334. 

Trish, their addiction to the School Logic 
and love of disputation, shown on the 
authority of Bayle and Le Sage, iii. 
58 ; of Bayle and Remi, 211; their 
rules as to the succession of Jand, ix. 
197. 

Tsocrates, his anticipation of the Golden 
Rule, vi. 414. 

Italian Physics, Philosophy, &c., i. 195; 
philosophers, merits of, 424. 

Ivernois, Sir Francis d’, on Pinto and 
the public debt, ix. 218. 


Jaco, praised, i. 421. 

James, St., quoted on the nature of Vir- 
tue, vil. 353. 

Jefferson, Thomas, quoted as to sleep, 
ii. 291; quoted as to Education in 
America, ix. 337; his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, quoted as to the necessity of 
egislative checks, 433, 434. 

Jefirey, Francis, on Motives, i. 593; 
quoted, ii. 151, iv. 227; in regard to 
the variety of’ modern accomplish- 
ments, iv. 248; difficulties in regard 
to the study of Mind, v. 24, seg. 

Jenkins, Henry, his testimony in regard 
to the hospitality of the Catholic 
clergy, ix. 259, 260. 

Jenner, Dr., on the migration of birds, 
iv. 262. 

Jenyns, Mr. Soame, coincides with the 

ominalists in founding Morality upon 
the express precept of God, vi. 31, 
299 ; quoted as to our Moral Judg- 
ments, 325; quoted on the necessity 
of machinery und the consolidation of 
farms, as effects of taxation, viii. 196, 
seg. ° 

Fecutte their moral doctrine, i. 40. 

Jews, reason of their law against Usury, 
vi. 243; their laws referred to in re- 
gard to Ordeal, 315; did they invent 
bills of exchange? viii. 41; in regard 
totheir Usury, ix. 149, 150. 

Job (Book of), quoted, iv 14; quoted in 
illustration of the Sublime, v. 325. 
Jobnson, Dr. Samuel, quoted as to poli- 
tical reformation, ii. 228; to show the 
various meanings of the word Reason, 


iii. 11; as to his superstitious beliefs, 
170, iv. 172; as to Analysis, 274, 
275; asto Analogy, 286; as to the 
present perfection of education, iv. 
172, viii. 52; on the term Sentiment, 
v. 416; on his philology in general, 
435, 436 (Note R); on his etymolo- 
gies, tb. ; adduced as to the meaning 
of picturesque, 230; quoted as to a 
certain modification of Taste, 361; as 
to the effect of association in making 
even faults agreeable, 365; his criti- 
cal decisions often perverse, 377, 378 ; 
quoted, 388; on the association of 
antiquity with elevation, 445; coin- 
cides with the Nominalists in found- 
ing Morality upon the express Precept 
of God, vi. 31, 299; his erroneous 
confusion of Will and Desire, 348; 
alleged as to the meaning of the word 
Economy, viii. 10, 

Jones, Sir William, quoted as to the 
Logic, &c., of the Brahmins, iii. 225, 
226; as to the fallacies of etymology, 
iv. 67; as to the Sanscrit, 79, 95, 96, 
98, 101; as to the combination of 
languages in the modern Persian 
tongue, 91; quoted on the Hindoo 
Idealism, v. 107, 108; his evidence 
adduced in regard to Indian opinion 
touching the Sublime, 291, 292; his 
translation from the Hindoo Hymn, 
to Narrayna, quoted, vii. 34; quoted 
as to the priority of Monotheism to 
Polytheism, 79; quoted as to Menu’s, 
or the ancient Hindoo doctrine touch- 
ing usury, ix. 152, 153, 187; referred 
to in his Commentary upon Isseus, 
197. 

Jonson, Ben, his testimony touching 
Bacon, i. 538 ; alleged as to the eflect 
of writing in strengthening the Me- 
mory, ii. 369; his remarkable memory, 
384. 

Jortin, Dr., quoted as to Mental charac- 
ter, vi. 119; in favour of the Condi- 
tional, and in opposition to the Ab- 
solute, Decrees, 395 ;—referred to as 
to the History of Manichwism, vil. 
129. 

Jonffroi, M., referred to, vi. 115. 

Journals, influence of these periodical 
publications in the enlightenment of 
the people, ix. 343. 

Judgment, on, in general, ii. 27, seg. ; 
a term very indefinite, Jil. 15; some- 
times it approaches in meaning to 
Understanding, ib. ; some distinction 
however is to be recognised, ib. ; logi- 
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cal meaning of, as that act by which 
one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another, 16; this definition criticised, 
ib.; restricted by Locke to the faculty 
which pronounces concerning the vert- 
similitude of doubtful propositions, 
and thus opposed to knowledge, 16, 
17; used by the Author for the acquir- 
ed powers of discernment and deci- 
sion, 15, 17. 

Judicial Power, ix. 851, 352. 

Jugglers, their dexterity as illustrating 
the principle of ILabit, ii. 133. . 

Jurisprudence, its approximation to ma- 
thematics as a hypothetical science, 
iii. 116; Jurisprudence, Natural, 
limited to Justice viewed as Integrity 
or Honesty, vi. 85, seq., vil. 255-259 ; 
on the division of Rights in the Roman 
Law, vil. 257-259 (see Roman Law); an 
important branch of political science, 
as held by Smith, Quesnai, Turgot, 
Campomanes, Beccaria, and others, 
x. 55. 

Justice, a Duty towards our Fellow- 
creatures, vi. 79-87, vil. 243-273; as 
Candour, 81-83, vii. 248-254 (sec 
Jandour); as Integrity, Uprightness, 
or Honesty, 83-87, vii. 254-259 (see 
Integrity) ;—expressed in the Golden 
Rule,— ‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you,” 
vil. 244, 

Juvenal, quoted as to Sensus Communi, 
lil. 374; quoted, iv. 13; as to the 
word molle, 378 ; quoted in illustra- 
tion of the Sublime, v. 319; quoted 

- as to Pity, vi. 188; quoted in regard 
to the luxury of the Romans, viii. 147 ; 
as to the love of money increasing 
with the possession of money, 446. 


KaemPFEr, quoted as to the Proportion 
of the Sexes as born in Japan, vii. 
381; but his fact controverted, viii. 
90. 

Kanép (rd), vi. 21, 302, 304, 309, 311; 
same as /fonestum, 220, 304. 

Kames, Henry Home, Lord, a Neces- 
Sitarian, asserts a deceitful sense of 
Free-will, i. 411; the spirit of his 
writings praised, 463; holds Matter 
to be most active, 608; shows that 
Hume’s enumeration of the principles 
of Association, is incomplete and 
vague, i, 261; runs into an extreme 
wi iultiplying original principles of 


morality, 337; and in this his error 
runs counter to that of Hartley, 337, 
seq.; quoted as to the mechanism of 
the universe, iii. 388; referred to as 
to the Instinct of animals, iv. 275; 
his use of the verb to handle, v. 183; 
his theory of the Sublime, that it in- 
volves a beautiful object placed high, 
278; of the sublimity of the quota- 
tion, ‘Let there be light,” &c., 444 
(Note DD); on the discrimination of 
Instinctive and Deliberate Resent- 
ment, vi. 199; adduced in regard to 
his theory of Resentment, 204; fond 
of tho objectionable expressions Li- 
berty of Spontancity, and Liberty of 
Indifference, 364; holds a deceitful 
Consciousness of Liberty, 380, 383, 
40) ;—homologates Mr. Boyle’s opin- 
ion in regard to the Divine Agency, 
vil. 31; his theory of the right of 
Property corrected, 260-273; his no- 
tions in regard to Matter, as natur- 
ally capable of Active Movement, 
370, 372; quoted as to the pairing 
instinct of animals, vill. 77; referred 
to as to the rise of the lower orders 
in Europe after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, 113; adduced as to the his- 
tory and policy of Entails, ix. 203; 
against the English Law of Settle- 
ment, as creating a great difference 
in the price of labour in different 
parishes, 266 ; defended on this point 
against certain English critics, 267, 
268; adduced in reference to the 
Scottish Poor-laws, 297; quoted as 
to tho kingdom of Siam, 392, 393 ; 
has given some excellent specimens 
of theoretical history, x. 85; Dr. 
Reid’s friendship for, 318. 


Kant, a Scotsman by descent, i. 393 ; 


on his philosophy in general, 389- 
418; his Critigue of Pure Reason, 
393, seg.; formed an epoch both in 
German literature and philosophy, 
395; a Libertarian and non-Sensa- 
tionalist, 396, seq.; analogy to Cud- 
worth, 398, seq., 405, 406, seg.; to 
Price, 3899, 400, 405; to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in general, 400; 
roused to speculation from his dog- 
matic slumber by Hume’s theory of 
Causation, 401, seg.; theory of Space 
and Time, 408, 594-599; asserts 
Free-will, 408, seq.; his Practical 
Reason, 410, seq. ; this how far analo- 
gous to the Common Sense of Beattie 
and Oswald, 412; his obscurity, 416, 
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417, 599, see also ili. 20; table of his 
notions a priori, or Categories of the 
Understanding, 594, 595; tendency 
of his doctrine to scepticism, 596; con- 
trasted with Newton, 598 ; compared 
with Locke in regard to the notion 
of Space, 599; with Condillac in re- 
spect of the same notion, 599; on his 
application of the term form, 597, 
616; on Space and Time, v. 116-118, 
420; contrasted with Reid, 422. 

Kaéjxov (7d), same as Oficium, vi. 220. 

KaropOupara, same as Perfecta Officia, 
Rectitudines, vii. 301. 

Kawley, Gideon, quoted as to the notion 
of Property among the Indians of 
North America, vii. 269. 

Kent, Mr., quoted against large farms, 
vill. 125, seg.; adduced as to the 
quantity of land necessary for the 
support of a horse, 250. 

Kent, state of its agriculture adduced 
in reference to the influence of manu- 
factures, vill. 168. 

Kepler, against Chance, noticed, 1. 617 ; 
quoted as to the proportion main- 
tained between the heavenly bodies, 
and well advised by Tycho Brahe 
touching his love of theory, ili. 237 ; 
quoted as to his hypothesis of the 
animation of the planets, and con- 
trasted with Bacon, 238, see also vii. 
375, 376; quoted as to the plan of 
Providence, vi. 55. 

Kidders, who aré they ? ix. 56. 

Kindred, love of, vi. 172-175. 

King, Mr. Edward, adduced as to the 
Utility of the National Debt, ix. 218. 

King, Mr. Gregory, as a statistical in- 

uirer, vili. 215-217; his estimate of 
the numbers of the population in the 
several ranks, professions, and occu- 
pations, 240; as to the relative pro- 
portion of wheat consumed about tho 
era of the Revolution, 368; referred 
to in regard to the Corn Laws, ix. 
84; in regard to the proportion be- 
tween the price and produce of corn, 
134, seq., 138. 

King, Captain, quoted in regard to As- 
sociation, ii. 254. 

Kingdom, see Monarchy. 

Kirkcaldy, School of, produced a nam- 
ber of eminent men while taught by 
Mr. David Miller, x. 6. 

Kitchen-Latin, its meaning and origin, 
iv. 84, 85. 

Knight, Mr. Payne, quoted in regard 
to the transitive extensions of the 
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term Beantiful, v. 196 ; referred to on 
Burke's theory of the Sublime, 275 ; 
his own theory of the Sublime, that 
it involves great mental energy, 278. 

‘Knowledge is Power’ (Bacon’s), i. 
502, 524, iii. 241, v. 26, vi. 158; im- 
portance of the precept, v. 47, see 
bacon, Knowledge. 

Knowledge, origin of, whether wholly 
from experience, and wholly from 
sense, or whether some of our cogni- 
tions be not native or a priori, ii. 113- 
119, v. 130-136; on this point the 
opinions of Descartes, 114 ; of Locke, 
114, seqg., v.55; of the later French 
metaphysicians, 114; Reid’s merits 
in this respect, 115, sey.; distinction 
of priority in origin, from priority in 
time, or first originally, and first chro- 
nologically, 117; difference among 
the senses in awakening, or in bestow- 
ing a knowledge of the external world, 
117-119; the term knowledge denotes, 

’ not a faculty for acquiring, but the 
possession of, truths, ii. 17, 18; 
“ Knowledge is power,” a saying of 
Bacon, 241, see heen ; philosophical 
knowledge differs from common itow: 
ledge, not in kind, but in degree, 242, 
seg. ; the former founded specially on 
Observation and Experiment, 7b. ; 
sources of, according to Locke, v. 55; 
on, in general, 55-86; classification 
by our Authorof tho principal opinions 
in regard to the origin of our know- 
ledge, 130-136; Desire of, or Curio- 
sity, vi. 5, 6, 131-135; not a Selfish 
pon 6; is Power, 158; a Simple 

otion, vil. 275; its relation to Vera- 
city, 7b. 

Knox, John, adduced in regard to the 
Moral judgment of his ‘countrymen 
and contemporaries touching Assas- 
sinution, vi. 244. 

Knox (the Essayist), quoted as to the 
difference of retentive Memories, ii. 
388. 

Kogpod (THept), on the authorship of the 
treatise, vil. 379, 380 (Note B). 


Lasour and Stock, three circumstances, 
according to Smith, which ought 
princseally to be attended to in de- 
termining their distribution, ix. 12, 
seg.; the first of these, ib.; the 
second, 20, seg.; the third, 21. 

Labour : of slaves, viii. 37 ; Productive 
and Unproductive, on, in general, 
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253-332 ; the relative doctrines of the 
Economists of the school of Quesnai 
contrasted with those of Smith, 255, 
seq., 269, seg. ; labour and land, these 
as sources of wealth contrasted, 256, 
seg.; labour productive and unpro- 
ductive, with special reference to the 
Economists, 258, seg., 268, seg., 294, 
297 ; apology for their use of these 
terms, 290; human, can be employed 
to increase the fund of natural produce 
only in two ways,—by adding to the 

uantity, or by altermg the form of 
this produce ; the first, by Agricul- 
ture—the second, by Manufactures, 
259, seg.; distinction of useful and of 
productive, 264, seg.; of productive 
and of stipendiary, 265; labour pro- 
ductive, Smith's doctrine of, 7b. ; ad- 
ditional illustrations of this distinc- 
tion, 270, seg. ; Smith at one with the 
Economists with respect to the fact, 
270 ; how far he agrees with, how far 
he differs from, them as to doctrine, 
271; barren or unproductive and pro- 
ductive, distinction of, according to 
Smith, 274, seq., 285, seg. ; according 
to the Economists, 274; according 
to Grey, 275; according to the Au- 
thor, 275, seg.; on the circumstances 
which render it more effective, 309- 
332 ; on the division of, 310-316; on 
the use of machinery as a substitute 
for, 316-332; division of, its moral 
effects, 330, seg. ; result of the rea- 
sonings on its division, 331 ; correc- 
tion of certain expressions in relation 
to, 332; does the amount of labour 
constitute the real measure of the 
exchangeable value of commodities, 
as held by Smith? 353, seg.; wages 
of, the five circumstances, according 
to Smith’s doctrine, on which they 
vary, ix. 11; a circumstance causing 
great inequalities in the wages of 
agricultural labourers, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, viz., the prejudices 
and ignorance of this order of men, 
268. See Wages. 

Lacroix, quoted asto Condillac’s method, 
ili. 282; referred to in relation to the 
Calculus of Probabilities, vii. 108, 109. 

Lactantius, quoted on the Common Con- 
sent of Mankind to the existence of 
a Deity, vii. 85. 

Laértius, referred to in regard to Epi- 
-‘curus, vil. 289, 

Lagrange, on the proportion between con- 
sumption and population, viii. 219, seg. 
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La Harpe, see Harpe. 

Laloubére, adduced, iv. 14. 

Lamarck, quoted as to the sagacity of 
brutes, iv. 295. 

Lambert, on his philosophical merits, i. 
392, 393. 
Lampredi, on Grotius and Puffendorf, i. 
172. ; 

Land, free commerce of, naturally con- 
ducive to Agriculture and Popula- 
tion, viii, 151; Land and Labour, as 
sources of wealth, contrasted, 256, 
seqg.; landed property, peculiar cir- 
cumstances regulating its price, 423, 
seg.; commerce of, on the policy of 
subjecting this to the regulation of 
law, 195-210; free commerce in, ex- 
pedient, 202; impediments to, 202, 
seg.; in certain circumstances, re- 
straints may be expedient, 203; taxes 
upon, 225-247 ; land-tax proportioned 
to the rent, of two kinds: 1% accord- 
ing toa fixed rule or canon, 225-234 ; 
Land-tax of England (falling under 
this head), origin and history of, 225- 
232; the English land-tax affects all 
personal estates, except property in 
the funds, and stock necessary for 
agriculture, 228; method of rating 
this tax, 7b.; policy of this tax con- 
sidered, 228-232; defects of the Eng- 
lish land-tax, 229, seg.; advantages 

- of the same tax, 231, 232; land-tax 
of Scotland, 232-234 ;—2* according 
to the actual rent, 234-243; Venetian 
tax, of this class, 234; advantages 
and disadvantages of this kind of - 
land-tax, 235, seg.; exclusive land or 
territorial tax, approved of by the 
Kconomists in general, and in par- 
ticular by Quesnai, by Mirabeau the 
elder, by Dupont, by Turgot, 237, 
see also vill. 296, seg.; in opposi- 
tion to this project are arrayed Nec- 
ker, Pinto, Hume, Sir James Steuart, 
Smith, and Arthur Young, 1b., see 
also viii. 301; land-tax proportioned 
not to the rent, but to the produce, 
243-247; church-tithes, an example 
of this, 243; other instances ijn China, 
Bengal, and ancient Egypt, 246; all 
land-taxes fall ultimately upon the 
landlord, 243; taxes on the produce 
of land may be drawn either in kind 
or in money, 247. See Territorial 
Tax. 

Langlés, quoted as to the Sanscrit, iv. 87. 

.Language, theoretical history of, Rous- 
seau’s puzzling objection, 1. 361-365; 
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as an auxiliary to thinking, on, in 
general, 11. 33-35, 173, seq., iii. 97, 
seq., iv. 54.62; theoretical historics 
of 34; artificial, suppose natural, 
signs, 34, iv.6; writing and printing 
as important steps in the history of, 
35; on the practicability of the pro- 
ject of a plilosophical language, 2b. ; 
errors in reasoning from language as 
an instrument of thought, 193-197, 
iii. 360; in particular, from inversion 
or the free collocation of the ancient 
tongues, 196; a reformation of the 
common language in most of the 
sciences would be highly advan- 
tageous, 347; a correction of verbal 
ambiguities is the mean chiefly re- 
quisite to advance the science of 
mind, iii. 19-21; how, in particular, 
it is necessary to general reasoning, 
81-113; the mechanism of speech 
sets in motion the more qouleril 
‘mechanism of thought, 108; on Jan. 
guage, in general, iv. 5-115; natural 
language, on, in general, 6-20; inter- 
pretation of natural signs, what is its 
origin ? 8; natural signs, their influ- 
ence on us, perfection and imperfec- 
tion of, 8, seg.; artificial language, 
on, in general, 20-54; artificial signs 
‘divided into visible and audible, 20; 
great rapidity in the pronunciation of 
audible signs, 21; urigin and history 
of (artificial) language, 22-54; origin 
of the parts of speech, 25, s8eq.; of 
original and derivative languages, 
40-54; original more complicated in 
their inflexions, that is, in their ‘de- 
clensions and conjugations, 40; Adam 
Smith's account of the process of sim- 
plification in inflexion and complica- 
tion by subsidiary and separate words, 
40, seg.; ancient and modern Jan- 
guages, their several advantages and 
disadvantages, 42, seq.; advantages 
of a juxtapositive and transpositive 
construction in a language, 51; names 
for the mental pheeromena uniformly 
adopted from the phenomena of mat- 
ter, 55, seg.; how should our psycho- 
logical nomenclature be amended ?— 
by varying, not by abolishing, the me- 
taphors, 58, v. 173; whether Proper or 
Appellative nouns are prior in forma- 
tion, 63, se7., see Primum Cognitum ; 
what is to be observed in making a 
study of the affinity of languages, a 
solid foundation for our conclusions, 
65, seg. ; etymology a very fallacious 


proof, 67; are certain sounds con- 
nected with certain. meanings? 71- 
77; very imperfect as an organ of 
mental intercourse, v. 153, seg. ; in 
what sense it cun be called the ‘ ex- 
press image of thought,” 154; the 
mind, with astonishing quickness, 
takes and supplics the hints given to 
it by language, 153-156; transposi- 
tions in the arrangement of words, 
155 ; language, in its etymology, does 
not show the intellectual process of 
thought, as Mr. ‘Tooke supposes, 159 ; 
the Anthor does not proscribe, like 
Du Marsais, Figurative terms in 
philosophy, but proposes to vary the 
metaphors, 173; to understand the 
present import of a word, it is not 
necessary to traco the historical pro- 
gress of 1ts past meanings, 178, seq. ; 
a word, in passing from one language 
to another, frequently changes alto- 
gether its original meaning, 180; the 
analogy of languages explaing what 
is politically constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional, ix. 423, 424; imperfection 
of, a hindrance to progress 1n mental 
philosophy, x. 273. 


Languages, Dissertation on the Origin 


of, by Adam Smith, its publication, 
x. 4; remarks upon, 32-37; interest 
attached to the inquiry, 33; its use 
and importance, 34; this treatise af- 
fords a beantiful specimen of theore- 
tical history, 37. 


Lansdowne, Lord, owed his political 


opinions not to the Economists, but 
to Smith, x. 95. 


Laplace, pernicious philosophy of, in 


fact, a Spinozism, 1. 486, 467, 468, 
586; his merit in the Calculation of 
Probabilities, 467, 468; but there 
confounds the mathematical Theory 
of Chances and the inductive Antici- 
pation of future events, deduced from 
an observation of the past, 609-614, 
vii. 115; criticism of his argument 
from Probabilities in the superseding 
of Providence and Final Causes, 613, 
614, see also vil. 111-114; quoted 
and controverted in regard to Mathe- 
matical Induction, iii. 319, see aleo 
318; adduced in regard to Indian 
Astronomy, iv. 102; quoted as to the 
defects of mathematicians, 204; as 
to analogy in onr comparison of men 
and brutes, 290, 291; quoted in fa- 
vour of Necessity, vi. 387 ;—follows 
Leibnitz in founding the Necessity of 
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human actions on the principle of the 
sufficient Reason, vii. 17; an argu- 
ment of his, drawn from the Calculus 
of Probabilities, against a Divine and 
overruling Intelligence, 111-114; this 
argument controverted, 113, seg.; 
under the title of Doctrine of Profe- 
bilitzes confounds two different things, 
115, seq.; rightly holds that the 
same Proportion between the Sexes 
at birth prevails overywhere, 382. 

Latreille, quoted in regard to bees and 
ants, iv. 381-383. 

Lauder, Sir ‘Thomas Dick, letter of, in 
regard to James Mitchell, iv. 362- 
370. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, adduced, viii. 299, 
801; as to the division of labour, 315; 
Notes on the Bullion Report, ad- 
dressed to, 431, seq.; his pamphlet 
on the Irish Bank quoted, 434, 442; 
his doctrine of Paper Currency criti- 
cised, 452; adduced, ix. 217; his 
work on Political Kconomy recom- 
mended for study, 459 ; his collection 
of rare English Political Tracts no- 
ticed, x. 88; referred to respecting 
freedom of trade as the birthright of 
the English subject, 7. 

Laughter and Tears, their connexion, 
iv. 237, seq. 

Lauzun, Count de, adduced to prove 
the Social Nature of Man, vi. 140, 
141. 

Laverdi, M. de, referred to as emanci- 
pating the French corn trade, ix. 63. 

Lavoisier, quoted, 11. 83; and criticised, 
iii, 103; on the proportion between 
consumption and population, viii. 
219, seq.; adopted the fundamental 
principles of the Economists, 289. 

Law, Bishop of Carlisle, on, i. 352; his 
speculations on Space and Time, 352; 
contends strongly four man’s Free- 
agency, 356; yet how analogous in 
some respects are his opinions with 
those of Hartley and Priestley, 356; 
shown to depreciate the evidences of 
Natural Religion, 356, 357; one of 
the Selfish Moralists, vi. 228; re- 
ferred to touching the Comparative 

- numbers of the good and bad, vii. 
144, 

Law, Mr. John, of Lauriston, his opi- 
nion as to the intrinsic value of gold 
and silver, viii. 341, seg.; Locke de- 
fended against, ib.; seems to re- 
nounco the doctrine for which he had 
contended, 344; his doctrine of value, 
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355; touching the rate of interest, 
398; vindicates a complete liberty iu 
regard to the interest of money, ix. 
157, 158; was he the first to do this ? 
159; the first to introduce the doc- 
trine of the inexpedicncy of legal re- 
strictions on the rate of interest into 
France, x. 96; apparently followed 
Locke on this subject, 2. 

Law, observations on the study of, ii. 
426; as to its good and evil influence, 
iii. 207 ; laws 1° as to their origin, 2° 
as to their tendency, viii. 22 ; positive 
laws, two classes of, taken by Goguet, 
57, 58. 

Law of Nature, abstract code of the, 
unphilosophical, i. 187, 188; general, 
on the word Law as thus employed, 
and authorities for, ii, 3, i. 159, 
seq.; this word docs not appear to 
have been a technical phrase of 
ancient philosophy, but is not unusual 
among the classical writers, Virgil, 
Ovid, Claudian, Pliny, quoted as ex- 
amples, iil. 161, 162. 

Leases of farms, history of, viii. 114 
118; progress of, in England, 115, 
116; in Scotland, 116, 117; registers 
af, a project of the Author for taxa- 
tion, 1. 235, 239, 241. 

Le Clerc, sce Clere (Le). ; 

Ledyard, quoted as to the compassionate 
nature of women, iv. 240. 

Lee, as an antagonist of Locke, i. 557, 
508. 5 

Legislative Power, ix. 351, 352; advan- 
tages of its division in the British 
Constitution, 428-430; a secondary 
advantage from this division, in that - 
it establishes a sort of balance in the 
Constitution, 430, 431; division of the 

legislature vindicated against foreign 
political writers, 460, seq. 

Leibnitz, his superstitious veneration of 
the Roman Law, i. 186; his eminence 
as a thinker, 196; Leibnitz (with 
Locke) opens the metaphysical his- 
tory of the eighteenth century, 204; 
to correct certain misapprehensions 
touching the opinions of these two 
philosophérs is proposed by the Au- 
thor, 204, 205 ; Leibnitz’s injustice to 
Locke, 233, 234, 559; his originality 
as to Locke, in the distinction of clear, 
obscure, adequate, and tnadequate 
ideas, 218; Leibnitz’s famous reserva- 
tion (nisi ipse intellectus) little more 
than a translation from Aristotle, 87, 
234; contrasted with Locke, 252, 
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258, 259; influence in promoting a 
mutual communication of intellectual 
lights and moral sympathies, 252, 
253 ; how far his doctrine touching 
the Origin of our Knowledge coin- 
cides with the Innate Ideas of the 
Cartesiuns, 253, 254; his svstem of 
Pre-established Harmony, 254, 8eq., 
li. 19; this scheme more aatcaabts 
than the doctrine of Occasional 
Causes, 255, 256; why the old doc- 
trine of the mutual fluence of soul 
and body was rejected by the Car- 
tesians and Leibnitians, 256, 257; 
the Pre-established Harmony involves 
a mechanism, 257, 258; his Optim- 
ism, 260; this abolishes all moral 
distinctions, 261; his zeal in main- 
taining the doctrine of Necessity, 
263, s8eq., see also vi, 360, seq.'; 
though tilding the Mind to be a 
mere Machine, maintains it to be 
Immaterial, 263, 264; the identifica- 
tion of Materialism and Necessitarian- 
ism inaccurate, 265, 396; Leibnitz 
trained in the school of Plato, 265, 
266; regarded the Newtonian Physics 
as a mere romance, 266; evil effects 
of his Theodicea in propagating Fa- 
talism throughout Europe, 267; on 
his letter to Pfaff, 267, 268 ; his prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason dis- 
enssed, 269-272 ; in the employment 
of this he has shown great dexterity, 
272; his principle of the Law of Con- 
tinuity redargued, 273-281, sce also 
561-564; defects of his intellectual 
habits may be traced to his early and 
-excessive study of Mathematics, 281, 
565; his merits in regard to the 
study of Etymology, 281; of German 
Antiquities, of Roman Jurisprudence, 
of Theology, &c., 282, 283; defects 
of his character, 284; remark on, by 
Prévost, 616; like Locke, his credu- 
lity too great, 284, 567; on Space 
and Time, 293, 294; as a delincator 
of character, 383 ; his Philosophy, as 
a whole, diametrically opposed to the 
Sensationalist Philosophy of France, 
387; his doctrine of Monads, 560, 561; 
his theory of Death, 564, 567; held all 
Proper Names to be at first Appella- 
tives, 565, 566, iv. 25, 63; general esti- 
mate of Leibnitz, 568-570; his scheme 
of Pre-established Harmony, ii. 19, 
20; a qualified Nominalist, 183, 186, 
seq.; his project of a philosophic and 
universal language, 191; his case ad- 


duced ar to the effect of writing in 
strengthening the Memory, 369; quot- 
ed as to the connexion of Genius and 
Memory, 386; as to Abelard and the 
Nominalists, 482-484 ; touching Wil- 
kins, Dalgarno, and the philosophical 
language, 486; as to Intuitive and 
Symbolical thinking, 487; as to the 
Nominalista, iii. 97; as to the peculiar 
advantage possessed by Mathematics 
in the greater perfection of their 
language, 104-106 ; as to the approxi- 
mation of municipal jurisprudence to 
mathemuaticsasahypothetical science, 
116; the first he resolved mathe- 
matical evidence into identical pro- 
positions, 123; quoted as to his at- 
tempt to reduce Mechanics to pure 
Geometry, 140, seq.; a8 to Syllogistic 
demonstrations, 185 ; as to the utility 
of Logic, 221; quoted to the effect 
that all Proper names were originally 
Appellatives, iv. 25, 63; as to lan- 
guage, the authentic evidence of 
migrations, 64; as to the natural 
meaning of certain sounds in the 
various languages, 73; as to the 
good and bad effects of metaphysical 
studies, 199; noticed for his illogical 
eee of mathematieal prin- 
ciples, 204; for his tendency to trans- 
fer mathematical reasoning even to 
moral subjects, and his abuse of the 
principles of Continuity and of the 
Sufficient Reason, 215; as to the In- 
stinct of animals, 271; on the re- 
semblance of our ideas to their arche- 
types, v. 68, 69; his criticism of 
Locke, 76; his metaphysical reveries 
referred to, 106; tendency to Ideal- 
ism,—-considers Matter as a mere 
well regulated DPltsenomenon, 107; 
quoted as to Truth, 133; his criti- 
cism of Locke in regard to Necessa 

truths, 135; Leibnitz and the Sufh- 
cient Reason referred to in explana- 


‘tion of our love of regular forms and 


uniform arrangements, 209, seq.; his 
mechanical hypothesis in regard to 
the Activity of Matter, vi. 53, vii. 
378, 379; adopts the Liberty of 
Spontaneity, 360; his argument for 
Necessity, to wit, the Sufficient Rea. 
son, 365-372; his peculiar opinions 
now fallen into neglect, 367; has 
managed the argument for Necessit 

with more address than Collins, Ed. 
wards, or Hume, 368; anxious to re- 
concile Necessity with Morality, $76; 
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—maintained that mental Volitions 
are not the Efficient Causes of cor- 
poreal movements, vii. 16; alleged as 
calling the theory of money a semi- 
mathematical speculation, viii. 14. 

Leslie, Professor ee John, on the Law 
of Continuity, i. 563 ; noticed for his 
attempted reduction of mathematical 
evidence to experiment and observa- 
tion, iii. 142, seg.; quoted as exem. 
plifying the confident credulity of 
‘mathematicians, iv. 205. 

Leslie, Rev. James, supplied many of 
the materials for Dr. Reid’s Memoir, 
x. 328. 

Lessing, i. 392. 

Letrosne, see Trosne. 

Lewis, John, extract from his History 
of the Translations of the Bible, 
showing the prevalence of Beggary 
even under the Papacy, ix. 260, seq. 

Liancourt, M. de la Rochefoucauld, his 
Report on Beggary adduced, viii. 
199; his recommendation of potatoes 
asa cheap and nutritious diet, ix. 143. 

Liberty ; Liberty of Spontaneity and 
Liberty of Indifference, or from Neces- 
sity, 1. 297, 306, 576, 577; an ambi- 
guity of the term, vi. 348, 350; vari- 
ous acceptations in which it is used, 
362; see Free-Will, Free-Agency. 

Liberty (Political) contrasted with Hap- 
piness, viii. 23. 

Libraries, effects of, in the cultivation 
of the people, 1x. 346, sez. 

Lieutaud, specimen of his physiological 
speculations, iv. 254. 

Life, cowardly love of, shown by Epi- 
cureans, vil. 181; expectation of, by 
what principles regulated, viii. 225, 
seg.; what circumstances to be at- 
tended to in its estimation in refer- 
ence to town and country, sex, &c., 
230, seq. 

Ligne, Prince de, quoted as to the 
faculty of Memory in royal families, 
ii. 364. 

Lille, Abbé de, quoted on the pheeno- 
mena of Memory, v. 434, 435 (Note 
Q); on the beauty of a lake, 224; 
on beauty through Association, 244 ; 
quoted, 439, 445; adduced as to our 
natural love of Society, vi. 141; as to 
the light in which hie countrymen 
viavel the profession of Husbandry, 
vii. 92. 

Lindsay, Sir David, quoted in regard 
to Assassination, vi. 244, 245. 

Linnzus, a writer in his Ama nitatcs 
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Academice, quoted as to the effect of 
Habit in rendering what is naturally 
disagreeable pleasing, vii. 153, 154. 

Liquors (intoxicating), their cheapness 
encourages inebriety, ix. 317. 

Lister, Dr. Martin, quoted as to the 
difference between mca and brutes, 
iv, 298. 

Liverpool, Earl of, referred to in his 
Treatise on the Coins of this Realm, 
viii. 334; quoted as to gold being now 
and here the measure of value, 347, 
seq.; Author's doubts as to this opi- 
nion, 348. 

Livy, quoted in illustration of the Sub- 
lime in Depth, v. 285, 308; aa to 
Philopemen, 335, 336; quoted as to 
Patriotism, vi. 187 ;—as to the para- 
mount Importance of Religion, vii. 

* 226; quoted as to the legislative 
power in the Roman republic, ix. 
435; quoted, x. 12%. 

Locke, John, the edition of his works 
quoted by the Anthor is thatin 10 vols. 
8vo, 1812, 1. 207; his distribution of 
the sciences, 15, seq.; one of the first 
speculators upon Trade, 97; Locke 
and Leibnitz open the metaphysical 
history of the eighteenth century, 204; 
to correct certain misapprehensions 
touching the opinions of these two 
philosophers is proposed by the Au- 
thor, 204,205; Locke, on his opinions 
in general, 206-251; his study of 
Medicine, effect of it on his ‘mind, 
207, 208; his attention turned to 
Politics by his intimacy with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, 208; how the Hesa 
on Human Understanding ori inated. 
209, 210; this Hssay composed by 
snatches, 212; appears to have studied 

diligently Hobbes and Gassendi, and 

to have been no stranger to Mon- 

taigne, Bacon, and Malebranche, 212; 

familiar also with the Cartesian sys- 

tem, 212; but in his Hssay mentions 
none of these authors, 213; his style 
that of a man of the world, 213; his 

Essay, how received at the English 

Universities, 214, 215; how in Scot- 

land, 216; how on the Continent, 

216-223%, how his philosophical ac- 

ceptation was affected by his political 

opinions, 216, 217; his letters on 

Toleration, 217 ; how Locke estimated 

by Leibnitz and others, 218 ; coinci- 

dence between the doctrines of Locke 
and Gassendi, facilitated the circula- 
tion of Locke's opinions in France, 
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221, 222; inculcates always a free use 
of reason, 223 ; his opinion as to two 
fundamental doctrines, 1% the Origin 
of our Ideas ; 2° the Immutability of 
Moral distinctions, has been grossly 
misapprehended, 223, 224; contrast 
of Locke's real doctrine concerning 
the Origin. of our Ideas and the doc- 
trine of the Sensationalists, as Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, Condillac, Diderot, 
Condorcet, Hartley, Tucker, Horne 
Tooke, &c., 224-237; the stress laid 
by him on Reflection, as a source of 
our ideas different from Sense, dis- 
tinguishes him from the mere Sensa- 
tionalists, 227-233, 396, see also v. 
55, seq.; his remarks on the words 
Powers and Faculties as applied to the 
Mind, 234; Locke misrepresented, 
among others by Leibnitz, 233, 234, 
559; in regard to the immutability of 
moral distinctions and power of moral 
perception, his real opinion vindi- 
cated, 238-243, see also vi. 25, seq. ; 
Shaftesbury and Sir Isaac Newton 
on Locke’s Moral doctrine, 242-244 ; 
‘his tracts on Education and on the 
Conduct of the Understanding, 244, 
245; defects in his intellectual cha- 
racter, 247-250, 285; his writings on 
Money, Trade, and Government, 251 ; 
on the Scale of Beings, 280; a8 a 
maintainer of Free-wlll, 296, 297; 
slow progress of Philosophy after the 
publication of his Zssay, 462; proof 
of the popularity of Locke’s philo- 
sophy in France in the cighteenth 
century, 552, 553; Locke’s first an- 
tagonists noted,—Stillingfleet, Norris, 
Lee, Lowde, also Sherlock, 557, 558 ; 
compared with Kant, in regard to the 
notion of Space, 598 ; notices that we 
should not say the Will is free, but 
that the Man 1s free, 593; quoted as to 
Intuitive Evidence and Reasoning, il. 
29, see also iii. 70-81; crudity of his 
explanation of mental phenomena, 55 ; 
quoted on the Origin of our Knowledge, 
114, seq.,; on Attention, &c., 122; as to 
the effect of custom and imagination 
on religion, 158; a Conceptualist, 190, 
seq.; quotation from him to prove 
this, 485, 486; quoted as to Wit, 270 ; 
as to the failure of Memory in old 

e, 360; as to his theory of Cause 
and Effect, 477; mentioned as notic- 
ing the astonishing rapidity ofthought, 
479, 480; quoted for the insensible 
effect of Association upon thought, 


16.; for his distinction of Will and 
Desire, 495; his theorotical ox pres- 
sions in regard to Memory noticed, 
501; quoted, for Reason being the 
al revelation of truth, iii. 8, 9; 
to show that Reason is not Reason- 
ing, 10; in what extent he employs 
the word Reason, 12; quoted as to 
term Judgment, 17; as to the nature 
of Mathematical Axioms, 24, seq.; his 
doctrine considered, 25, séy.; notice 
as to his employment of the term Jn- 
tuition, 49; his doctrine of Intuition 
as opposed to Reasoning controverted, 
70-81 ; quoted as to Mathematical de- 
monstration, 113; as to his secret 
reference to Leibnitz, 141; to show 
that men often combat for opinions of 
which they are not convinced, 215, 
216; as to the comparison of the 
colour red to the ae of a trumpet 
by a blind man, 60; as to the fleet 
of Mathematical study, 203 ; as to the 
inconsistency of wit and prompt me- 
mory with clear reason, 226, 228, 


' 229; as to the cause of the incapacity 


of language in the brutes, 293; his 
credulity in regard to the story of the 
conversing parrot, 385; aware that 
no light was to be obtained in psycho- 
logy from ph rsiology, v- 7, 8; his 
limitation of the principle of Asgocia- 
tion, 16, 17; on the divisions of Philo- 
sophy, 19; his speculations valuable, 
not so much as enlarging our know- 
ledge as in making us conscious of 
our ignorance, 48 ; ‘iis account of the 
sources of human knowledge, on, in 

eneral, 55-86, 432, 433 (Note QO); 

‘cid’s criticism of this, 432; how his 
philosophy was understood by Hume, 
63 ; quotations from himself in state- 
ment of, 63, sey.; how far his philo- 
sophy may be admitted, 65; may, 
however, be interpreted tou mean much 
that is reprehensible, 65, seq.; the 
import of the Ideal theory as held by 
him, 69; against Innate Ideas, 79, 
80; his controversy, however, merely 
verbal, 80, 81; theory of Matter, 94; 
his authority in France, 120-136; but 
his doctrines there very variously 
interpreted by the different philo- 
sophers, 120, seq.; our Author's 
enumeration of these various inter- 
pretations, 130, seq.; his philosophy 
understood by the ladies of Paris, 
131; never mentions Bacon, 133; in 
-what meaning his maxim should be 
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understood, that all our knowledge 
originates in Experience, 133, seq. ; 
as to Definition, 410; as to his im- 
port of the word Idea, 412; on the 
term Sentiment, 416; on the creation 
of Matter, 429; anticipated Mr. 
Tooke in his etymological metaphy- 
sics, 433 ; his opinion in regard to the 
Origin of our Moral Perceptions, vi. 
25, 26; as to the Origin of our Know- 
ledge, 48; quoted in regard to the 
Importance of Reason to Revelation, 
112; to show that our Moral judg- 
ments are factitious, a theory main- 
tained in antiquity, 236; his own life 
inconsistent with this opinion, 252; 
opposed by Shaftesbury, 253, 254; 
his theory of our perception of Right 
and Wrong, 289; quoted as to the 
meaning of Volition, 344; as distin- 
guishing Will from Desire, 346, 347 ; 
on the meaning of at pleasure, 348 ; 
on the meaning of Motive, 349; on 
the meaning of Liberty and Power, 
850; as asserting the Free-Agency 
of Man, 383, 416; claimed however 
by Necessitarians, 416 ;—quoted in 
’ regard to the incomprehensibility of 
God’s Attributes, vil. 7; as to the 
adaptation of our faculties to the cir- 
cumstances of our existence, 67-69 ; 
is he an Optimist, as held by Dr. 
Joseph Warton? 131; quoted as to 
the possible disconnexion of the soul’s 
Immortality and Immateriality, 162 ; 
on Occupancy and Property, 262 ; re- 
ferred to as to the connexion of Poli- 
tics and Ethics, 366; his theory of 
the powers of Matter, 370; his notions 
as to political liberty, viii. 23; as to 
land and labour, in so far as they are 
the sources of national wealth, 256 ; 
his opinion on interest and usury, ix. 
159; anti-usurious laws, how far nu- 
pay 189, 190, seq.; a Report of 
is in 1697, adduced in regard to 
the relief of the poor, 270; quoted 
from his Considerations on the Testor: 
ing of Interest, &c., in regard to an 
exclusive territorial tax, 238, 298, 
seg.; his opinion as to the imaginary 
value bestowed on the precious metals, 
fitting them for the purposes of ex- 
change, 341; his doctrine on this point 
defended against Law, 341, seq. ; in- 
fluence of his Treatise on Educa- 
tion, 343; as to the precious metals 
constituting the measure of value, 
347 ; coincides with our Author as to 
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Corn constituting the best measure of 
value, 362, 8eq.; coincidence of his 
opinion with that of Montesquieu in 
regard to the value of the precious 
metals, 373, see also 362, seg., and 
389 ; his doctrine touching the rate 
of interest, 398; on his theory touch- 
ing the circumstances. determining 
the price of land, 424; strictures 
upon this doctrine, ib.; coincidence 
between his views and those of the 
Economists on the territorial tax, x. 
88; opinions as to the inexpediency 
of a legal rate of interest, 96; on the 
imperfection of language as a_hin- 
drance to progress in mental philoso- 
phy, 273; quoted on habits, 283. 


Logic, want of a competent Manual of 


Logic, Rational or Applied, i. 466, 
467 ; meanings of the term, 11. 30, 31 ; 
or the Art of Reasoning, its precepts 
when not superfluous are useful in 
cultivating that mental logic on which 
the accuracy of our reasoning de- 
pends, iii. 108, seq. ; the Aristotelian, 
on, in general, 183-229; as to logic 
demonstrative and dialectical on, 
186, seq.; as to being contained ac- 
tually and virtually or potentially, 
199; Aristotelian logic considered as 
a branch of education, 202, seqg.; Syl- 
logism of no use in the sciences of 
experience, as an organ for the dis- 
covery of truth, 202 ; not even useful 
as cultivating habits of correct reason- 
ing, 204, seq.; how far useful to dis- 
putants, 216, seq. ; acquaintance with, 
essential to a liberal education, 216, 
seq., 222, seq.; Aristotle's book of 
Sophisms, how far useful, 219, 385, 
386; Leibnitz, a strong advocate for 
the utility of logic, 220, seq. ; how far 
logic is useful in cultivating presence 
of mind, 221, 222; order of, among 
University studies, 362, 363; logical 
notation, see Notation; the most im- 
portant chapter of a rational logic 
would be on language as an instru- 
ment of thought, iv. 54 ; logical falla- 
cles, see Fallacies; conditions of a 
just and comprehensive system of, v. 
49, seq.; logic of morals, 50. 


Lolme, see De Lolme. 
London, proportion of Births to Burials 


in, vili. 228, seq.; what is necessary 
to be here attended to in our statisti- 
cal estimates, 229 ; population of, 244, 


seq. 
Longinus, quoted as to the effects of 
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cortain imaginations, ii. 447; his de- 

scription of the Sublime, that it fills 

the reader with a glorying and sense 
of inward greatness, v. 278, see also 

318, 381; on his phraseology in re- 

gard to the Subhme, 288; on his 

quoting, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ &c., 

as an instance of the Sublime, 294; 

on the false sublime, 328; translation 

by Akenside of a passage from, 451 

(Note LL); on his comparison of the 

Sublime to a flash of lightning, 451 

(Note M M). 

Longuerue, Abbé de, his remarkable 

' memory, i. 380, 381. 

Lowde as an antagonist of Locke, i. 
557. 

Lower Orders, rise of, i, 32. 

Lowth on the use of hath and doth for 
has and does, v. 436. 

Lucan, verses of, unjustly accused of 
Pantheism, i. 304; quoted in illus- 
tration of the Sublime, v. 305 ; quoted 
as to the Pleasure of Gricf, vi. 170; 
as to the Stoical Fate, 401 ;—to show 
the prevalence of Monotheism among 
the more intelligent of antiquity, vil. 
83 ; as to Cato and the Stoics, 303. 

Lucian, adduced, iv. 9. 

Lucretius, i. 587 ; quoted touching Per- 
ception, ii. 103; touching the terror 
of children in the, dark, 310; as to in- 
version in language, iv. 51; quoted as 
holding a theory of beauty correspond- 
ing to Burke's, v. 215; in illustration 
of the Sublime, 295, 297; referred to 
in illustration of the Sublime, 305 ; 
quoted as to the Utilities of Society, 
vi. 138 ;—as to the Felicity of the 
gods, vii. 32; certain objections to 
Adaptation and Design, quoted, 65; 
quoted to prove the Atheistic scope 
of the Epicurean doctrine, 84 (bis) ; 
to prove the purport of the Epicurean 
argument against our Original Intel- 
ligence, or a God, 109; quoted as to 
the priority of concubinage to mar- 
riage, viii. 70. 

Luther, i. 29; on certain of his theolo- 
gical opinions, 39; examples of his 
credulity and superstition, 536, 537. 

Lycurgus, his political perspicacity 
praised, ix. 414, 416. 

Lyon, Captain, quoted as to the ventri- 
loquism of the Esquimaux, iv. 182, 
seq. : 

Lyttleton, Lord, letter of, to Dr. Robert- 
son on his History of Charles the 
Fifth, x. 142, 143. 
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Macaronic poetry, its origin, iv. 86. 

M‘Culloch, Mr. J. R., his Literature of 
Political Economy referred to by the 
Editor, viii. 333. 

Macdonald, Sir James, high esteem in 
which he was held by Smith and 
Ilume, x. 44. 

Macfarlane, Rev. Thomas, quoted as to 
James Mitchell, iv. 312, 324. 

Machiavel, on his character and doc- 
trines, 1. 41-48, 531-535 ; quoted as to 
the history of all republics, ix. 372. 

Machinery, as a substitute for homan 
labour, on its advantages and disad- 
vantages, vill. 188-198, 316-332; in 
particular, its advantages, 193, seq. 

Mackenzie, Mr. Henry, quoted as to 
Moral Feeling, vi. 306; as to the 
Moral Judgment of men, 326. 

Mackie, Mr. William, on the compara- 
tive nutritious powers of fertile land 
in raising animal or vegetable food, 
viii. 109-111, 249; as to the average 
quantity of land necessary for the 
support of a horse, 250; adduced as to 
the policy of bounties on the exporta- 
tion of corn, ix. 114, 115. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, quoted in re- 
gard to James Mitchell, iv. 359-361 ; 
quoted as to the Hindoo Pantheism, 
vi. 358; as to the only question in the 
Problem of Liberty and Necessity, 
382, 383. 

Maclaine, Dr. (of the Hague), his recol- 
lections of Adam Smith as a student 
at Glasgow University, x. 7. 

Maclaurin, Prof. Colin, against the Law 
of Continuity, 1. 275; quoted in re- 
gard to the improvement of Memory, 
ii. 394; opposed to Sir Isaac Newton 
as to the nature of the reasoning in 
Mechanica, iii. 136; quoted as to his 
doctrine of equilibrium, 137; in re- 
gard to the order of mathematical 
discovery, 260; as to the Mathema- 
tical Analysis, 273 ; as to the proba- 
bility of an hypothesis from its 
simplicity, and illustrated by the Co- 
pernican, 311, 312; as to Newton’s 
opinion in regard to Final Causes, 
346; quoted and censured for his 
approbation of the notion of a chain 
of second causes, 386, 387 ; quoted on - 
the instinct of bees in the construc- 
tion of their comb, iv. 269; quoted in 
illustration of the Sublime, v. 315; as 
to the sublime part of geometry, 448 
(Note H H) ; quoted on Spinoziam, vi. 
357; on the principle of the Sufficient 
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Reason, 372;—adduced as to the 
Adaptations of the universe, vii. 74; 

uoted as to Final Causes, 105; as to 
the inadequacy of our present exist- 
ence to satisfy our Desire of Know- 
ledge, 192-194; his defence of Newton 
against acharge of mysticism, x. 290, 
291. 

Macpherson, David, against the balance 
of trade, ix. 23, seg., 28, seq. 

Madness does not exclude logical acute- 
ness, lil. 209, 210; may even exalt it, 
210, seq., see Insanity. 

Magee, Archbishop, on language, i. 363 ; 
his opinion touching the relative 
priority of notions, ili. 173, 381-383, 
iv. 24; quoted his refutation of Bel- 
sham, vi. 387, 388. 

Magi, Persian, quoted as to tho har- 
mony of nature, ili. 294, vil. 73. 

Magnetism, Animal, explained on the 
principle of Sympathetic Imitation, 
iv. 150, 166, seq. 

Maine-Biran, against Condillac, and 
with reference to Habit, v. 122. 

Maintenon, Madame de, quoted as to 
Rochefoucauld, vi. 257. 

Malebranche, on the Cartesian doctrine 
of the Secondary Qualities of Matter, 
i. 126, 129, ii. 495; on his Philosophy 
in general, 149-161; his accomplish- 
ments, 149; his Search after Truth, 
150; displays strong imagination, 150; 
blends theology with metaphysics, 
151; mystical, 151; otherwise bold 
and free in speculation, 151; remark- 
able in his generation for a disbelief 
of sorcery, 152; an acute observer of 
character, 153 ; on the Cartesian The- 
ory of Vision, 156; anticipates Hart- 
ley, 156, 157; on the nature of Habits, 
157, 11. 55; his doctrine of Occa- 
sional Causes, and making the Deity 
himself the efficient and immediate 
cause unexclusively of every effect, 
157-160, vii. 26; objections to this 
theory not satisfactory, 158, 160; 
how far followed by Berkeley, 160; 
their conversation and its result, 161 ; 
remarks on it by Warburton, 162; 
his crude theory in regard to Habits, 
ii. 55; mentioned as coinciding with 
Hume in his theory of Cause and 
Effect, 478; quoted with approbation 
touching the verbal ambiguity which 
gives alf its plausibility to Descartes’ 
reasoning against the existence of the 


Secondary Qualities of Matter, 495 ;- 


quoted for his theory in explanation 
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of Memory, 499; as to the Cartesian 
doctrine of brutes being mere ma 
chines, iv. 279; his metaphysical re- 
veries referred to, v. 106; adduced as 
to the effect of Association in matters 
of Taste, 365; his doctrine of Causa- 
tion, more favourable to theism than 
the Common, vii. 26; error of his 
doctrine, 2b, 

Males, their lives more brittle than 
those of females, viii. 90. ; 

Malevolent Affections, see Affections. 

Malthus, Rev. Mr., adduced as to the 
progress of Population, vii. 62 ; as to 
the ratio of its progress, 64; as to the 
evil effects of an injudicious legal 
provision for the poor, 202 ; his Hssay 
on the Principle of Population, ad- 
duced and praised, 203 ; recommended 
for study in the conclusion of the 
Course of Political Economy, ix. 458 ; 
on productive and unproductive labour, 
283; adduced in relation to the Eco- 
nomists against Smith, 290; in regard 
to the policy of a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn, ix. 114; quoted on 
the Corn Trade, 118-120; adduced as 
to the price of corn, 137; thinks it 
expedient to trust the relief of the 
poor to voluntary charity, 276; against 
a compulsory assessment for this pur- 
pose, 278, seg.; proposes a gradual 
abolition of the English Poor-Laws, 
280, 281; on Savings Banks, 313; 
adduced, 333. 

Man, by nature social, on this Aristotle 
and the Pseudo-Pythagoreans, viii. 
18; his rudest state not the most 
natural, 73, 86. ; 

Mandeville, Dr., as a licentious theorist 
in Morals, vi. 256, 263-274; his his- 
tory and works, 263, 264; that all 
Moral sentiments are the result of 
Education, 264; holds that Vanity is 
one of the strongest principles of our 
nature, 264, seg.; avails himself of 
the ambiguity of language, 268, seg. ; 
on his maxim “ that private vices are 
public benefits,” 270; his inconsist- 
encies, 270, seg.; his Moral theory a 
mere satire upon human nature, 272, 
seg.; opposed to Rochefoucauld, 272 ; 
referred to in general on the effects of 
the division of labour, viii. 311; 
quoted particularly on the same sub- 
ject, 323. 

Manicheism, as one of three theories 
‘to account for the Origin of Evil, vi. 
62, vii. 129, 130 ;—inconsistent with 
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the Unity of Design apparent in the 
universe, and declared “ unsuitable 
to the phenomena,” even by Hume, 
vii. 130. 

Mansfield, William (Lord), letter of, to 
Dr. Robertson on his Zistory of 
America, x. 152, 153. 

Mantuanus, Baptista Spagnoli, on the 
dependence of civilisation (or the arts) 
on labour, viii. 309. 

Manufactures, influence of, on Popula- 
tion and Agriculture, viii, 152-183; 
may be injudicionsly encouraged, 
159, seq.; Manufactures and Agri- 
culture, on their relative claims to 
the attention of the statesman, 201, 
8eq.; progress of, during the eighteenth 
century, 237, 238; dependence of, 
upon Agriculture, 260. 

Margites (the Pseudo-Homeric), quoted 
as to the Division of Labour, vill. 311. 

Marino, Republic of, noticed, 1x. 357. 

Marinus, quoted as to the “ analytic 
power,” in geometry, ii. 84, 11, 271, 

Marmontel, quoted in illustration of 
Association, ii. 317; for his portrai- 
ture of an unequally devdloacd. mind, 
iii. 212; as to the power of arrange- 
ment in languages, iv. 47; quoted as 
to Beauty, v. 234; as to Generaliza- 


tion, 447, 448 (Note GG); quoted as’ 


to the Maternal Affection, vi. 173. 

Marriage, compared with Concubinage 
in reference to Population, vill. 67- 
82; is it of natural or municipal law ? 
69, sey. 5 18 of natural law, 79; mar- 
riages will take place where and when 
they ought, 199; proportion of Mar- 
riages to Births and Deaths, 220, sey. 

Marsais, M. Du, recommended a pro- 
scription of Figurative expressions 
from abstract discussions, v. 173; on 
the multiplication of meanings in 
words by extension, 198. 

Marsden, quoted as to manifestations 
of Design in the universe, vii. 75, 76 ; 
as to the Proportion of the Sexes at 
birth in Sumatra, 381, viii. 91. 

Marshall, Mr. William, referred. to in 
regard to the artificial fattening of 
cattle, viii. 111; quoted on the good 
qualities of the ‘Koatich yeomanry 
resulting from Gavelkind, ix. 199, 
200; adduced in regard to intem- 
perance in the use of malt liqnors, 
318. 

Martial, quoted as to Natural Beauty, 
v. 211; his epigram of Arria and 
Petus, quoted, vi. 407; referred to 
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touching the facility of divorvein Im- 
perial Rome, viii. 82. 

Maryland, the various useful expedients 
in this State to choose fitting sena- 
tors, ix. 433. 

Maseres, Mr. Baron, adduced as to 
tithes, ix. 245. 

Mason, quoted in regard to Association, 
ii. 280 ; quoted as to Druidical belief 
in a Future State, vii. 210. 

Materialism: unphilosophical, ii. 47, 
48, sre also vi. 70, vii. 163; doc- 
trine of, vi. 50; favdured by the 
language of the Newtonians, 50, 
vil. 371; history and conditions of 
the theory as one of the six hypo- 
theses to account for the Activity of 
Matter, 50, vii. 369-373; not false 
only, but absurd, 70, vii. 163; theory 
of, by Priestley, 853, 354, vii. 174; 
this Materialism may originate a 
Vree-Agent, 354 ;—what confers on 
Materialism its plausibility, vii. 164, 
165; the common modes of speaking 
of mankind in this respect considered, 
170; materialists subtilize the think- 
ing principle, and thus afford an argu- 
ment against themselves, 3b.; exa- 
mined and well refuted by Clarke, 871. 

Mathematical A flections of Matter (what 
are so called by the author), to wit, 
Magnitude, and Figure, on, iti. 148, 
seq.; established and characterized, 
v. 115-119. 

Mathematics, their early and excessive 
study perverts the mind, i. 281, 498- 
500, 565; many are skilled in mathe- 
matics, few possess the Mathematical 
Genius, ii. 85; mathematical evidence 
—that ultimately a mere perception 
of Jdentity, is an erroncous theory 
founded on a mistake in regard to the 
nature of Mathematical Axioms, iii. 
35; that mathematics possess no ad- 
vantage over other sciences, except a 
superior perfection of their signs or 
language: this thought by Condillac, 
104: perhaps by Leibnitz, 104, seq. ; 
but here the essential distinction be- 
tween mathematics and the other 
sciences in puint of phrascology is 
overlooked, 106; to wit, that in the 
latter there must be always required 
a fixing of the precise sense of every 
ambiguous word: for verbal ambiguity 
can in them never be eliminated, 107, 
seg.; peculiar advantages possessed 
by mathematicians in consequence of 
their definite phraseology, founded on 
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the definite relations-of their science, 
111-114; mathomatical demonstra- 
tion, on, in general, 113-152 ; this 
founded not on the Axioms but on the 
Definitions, 32, 113, seq. ; mathema- 
tical, in what respects different from 
reasoning in the other sciences; the 
‘one attempting to establish express 
facts, the other a connexion between 
certain suppositions and their conse- 
quences, 114, 134; sciences which as 
hypothetical approximate to mathe- 
matics—Theoretical Mechanics, 115- 
134, seq.; Municipal Jurisprudence, 
116 ; common misconception concern- 
ing mathematical Definitions, Locke 
and Reid particularized, 117, seq. ; 
true nature of Mathematical Defini- 
tions, 118, seh ; in mathematics defi- 
nitions precede, in the other sciences 
they follow our inquiries, 119; Aris- 
totle himself had not very precise 
ideas of the difference, 119, seg.; all 
demonstration (at least in a mathe- 
matical sense) is ultimately resolvable 
into Hypotheses or Defjnitions, 120, 
121; H{utton, Barrow, Wallis, con- 
troverted as to the nature of geome- 
trical Problems, Postulates, Axioms, 
Definitions, 121, seg. ; is mathemati- 
cal evidence resolvable into identical 
propositions, in general? 123-134 ; 
idea] Superposition, 125, seq. ; super- 
position of triangles, 148-152, see 
also 143; on the attempt by Beddoes, 
Leslie, &c., to reduce mathematics to 
sciences of experiment and observa- 
tion, 142-152 ; comparative facility of 
mathematical demonstrations, 204 ; 
ostensive geometry more useful in 
cultivating the mind than algebraic 
symbolism, 206, 207; relation of, to 
natural philosophy in the opinion of 
Bacon, 236, 237 ; mathematical Ana- 
lysis and Synthesis, 263-271, 272-283, 
see also il. 84, sey.; mathematicians 
often use the terms Analysis and 
Synthesis vaguely to denote, as con- 
trasted, the algebraic calculus and 
ostensive geometry, 283; this, though 
it has been reprehended, continues to 
prevail, 2b., see Quantity; The Ma- 
thematician, as a variety of intellec- 
tual character, iv. 201-222; in what 
respects mathematics are or are not 
dependent upon Imagination and not 
on Reason, 201, 202, 217-219; ad- 
' vantages of mathematical study, 201; 
disadvantages of the same study, 202, 
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seq.; credulity and confidence of 
mathematicians, 203, seq., 209, seq.; 
examples of this in Ozanam, 203; 
in Euler, 203, 204; in Leibnitz, 
Daniel Bernoulli, and Grandi, 204; 
in Laplace, 205; in Leslie, 2b.; in 
Pitcairn and Cheyne, 205, 206; their 
tendency to scepticism, 206, seg. ; 
explained, 210; they are commonly 
Quidnuncs, 7b. ; design or final causes 
not considered in pure mathematics, 
and effect of this, 211, seq.; in con- 
crete or mixed mathematics the re- 
verse is true, 212, seq.; bad effects of 
reducing physics to a purely géome- 
trical science, 213, seg.; tendency of 
mathematicians out of their own 
science to hypothetical assumption, 
215, seg.; their reverence for autho- 
rity, 217; tendency of mathematicians 
to fanaticism illustrated, the cases of 
Waring and of Simson, 218 ; is there 
a connexion between a genius for 
mathematics and for games of skill ? 
219-221; (both Geometry and Arith- 
metic), our technical language in, is 
borrowed from the physical properties 
of matter, v. 170; value of the study 
of, x. 311, 312. 


Matter and Mind, our notions of both 


merely relative—merely phenomenal, 
v. 5, seq.; our present life may be only 
a Dream, held by Plato, Maximus 
Tyrius, Shakspeare, Voltaire, &c., 88; 
Matter a mere phenomenon, impli- 
citly the doctrine of Malebranche and 
Boscovich, explicitly avowed by Leib- 
nitz, Robison, and others, 106, 107; 
strictures on the various opinions 
touching the existence and non-exist- 
ence of Matter, 108-110; according to 
D’Alembert, our belief in the exist- 
ence of the Material world a species of 
Instinct, 111; Primary and Secondary 
Qualities of, 113, seq. 


Matter, Creation of, v. 429 (Note I). 
Matter, is it Active? i. 594; six hypo- 


theses to account for its Activity, vi. 
50, -51, vii. 369-379 (Note A) ;—first 
hypothesis, Materialism, involving, 
1° a Vacuum, 2° Atoms, 3° the Gra- 
vity of Atoms, vii. 369-373 ; second 
hypothesis, Hylozoism, Active powers 
naturally bestowed on Matter at its 
first formation (Matter inspirited), 
373; third hypothesis, Occasionalism, 
Matter actuated by General Laws 
imposed by the Deity, 373, 374; 
fourth hypothesis, Plastic Medium, 
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Matter moved by an unintelligent 
nature, 374; fifth hypothesis, Anim- 
ism, Matter, its motion produced and 
continued by Mind (Intelligences, 
connected with the particles of Mat- 
ter), 374-378 ; history of this opinion 
according to Maupertuis, 374, seq. ; 
sixth hypothesis, Automatism, the 
universe a Divine machine, formed 
and set in motion by the Deity, 378, 
879; all these less likely than the 
opinion of the ceaseless agency of one 
supreme mind, vi. 50, vii. 30; 1s in- 
capable of acting except so far as it is 
acted upon, 354. 

Matthews, adduced in illustration of 
ventriloquism, iv. 177. 

Maupertuis, the first in France to avow 
himself a Newtonian, v. 127; ad- 
duced as hostile to the speculation of 
Final Causes in our philosophical in- 
quiries, vii. 94; quoted as to eae 
tance or Remorse being more allied 
to pleasure than to pain, 135; holds 
the Preponderance of misery over 
happiness, 142, 143; this opinion con. 
troverted, 143; quoted as to the uni- 
verse of Matter being animated by 
Intelligence, 374-378. 

Maxim, used by Locke and others for 
Axiom, iii. 37. 

Maximus Tyrius, quoted as to the uni- 
versal consent of mankind, iii. 60; 
admits that our present existence 
may be only a Dream, v. 88 ; quoted 
us to the Common Consent of man- 
kind for the existence of God, vii. 86. 

Means and Eind, as a principle of Asso- 
ciation, il. 263. 

Meceenas, his prayer quoted, vii. 181, 182. 

Mechanics theoretical, or mechanical 
philosophy, its evidence not to be con- 
founded with mathematical, on, in 
general, iii. 134-152; especially con- 
trasted with mathematics, 138, seq. 

Medical writers, their crude speculations 
and ignorance of the proper object of 
physics, ii. 50, se. 

Medicine, on Experience and Analogy 
in, ili. 524-330 ; bad effect of medical 
study as conducing to atheism, iv. 
209. 

Meiners, adduced as to the derivation of 
Indian science. and learned language 
from the Grecks of Bactriana, iv. 80, 
83, 84, 99, 102; adduced in regard to 
the authorship of the treatise De 
Mundo, vii. 34. 

Melanchthon, i. 30, 38; his approbation 
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of the execution of Servetus, 54; quot- 
ed as to grammatical rules, iv. 241; 
his avowal quoted, that the Natural 
Revelation by “ Common Sense and 
the Judgment of Nature,” is not less 
imperative than the positive, that of 
Scripture, vi. 112. 

Melmoth, William, quoted as to a dunce 
being the severest, and a man of 
genius the most indulgent, critic, vil. 
253. 

Melville, Mr. Thomas, his ppecniucane 
on Conception, &c., noticed, il. 490. 

Memoirs by Author, Advertisement to 
present edition of, x. vu; why writ- 
ten, x. 1; their extent and character, 
1,2; Memoir of Smith, 5-98 ; of Ro- 
bertson, 103-242 ; of Reid, 245-328. 

Memory, on, in general, ii. 25, 26, 348- 
430; theories in explanation of, 25, 
499-503; these various theories un- 
philosophical, 25, 355; this faculty 
intimately connected with the body, 
26, 356, scq.; differences of, between 
individuals, immense, 26, 362-391 ; 
varicties of, 26; perfection of, 26; 
364, seq.; the word Memory explain- 
ed and contrasted with other terms, 
348, se7.; in particular, distinguished 
from Recollection, 349; opposed to 
Conception, 359; not a simple act of 
mind, 7b.; what are the circumstances 
determining memory to retain some 
things in preference to others, espe- 
cially Attention and Association, 352, 
seq. ; memory dependent on, but not 
wholly constituted by, Association, 
354; decay of, from physical causes, 
356, seqg.; oblivion from old age, 356- 
362; partial failures of memory, often 
apparently arbitrary, 357, seq ; a par- 
tial failure of memory, its various 
kinds, 358, seq. ; a lost memory some- 
times recovered, 360; its varietics 
ought to be distinguished from its 
inequalities in different individuals, 
363, seqy.; these varicties in a great. 
measure result from different habits 
of attention, and from a different se- 
lection of objects, 363; the qualities 
constituting its perfection, viz., sus- 
ceptibility, retention, and readiness, 
364, se7.; royal memones, 364; a 
philosophical memory, 365-372 ; effect 
of writing upon memory, 25, 368, seq. ; 
visible objects more easily remem- 
bered than those of the other senses, 
371, seg. ; @ verbal memory, 372-374; 
cases of extraordinary memory, 375- 
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391; prevailing opinion incorrect, that 
a strong memory implies a weak judg- 
ment, 383, 386; difference of philo- 
sophical and vulgar memories, 388, 
seg.; of its improvement, 391-423 ; 
principles on which this depends, 391- 
396; use of philosophical arrange- 
ment, 396-404 ; use shtheory and hy- 
pothesis in relation to memory, 399, 
seq.; effect of writing and of reading 
upon memory, 404-410; artificial me- 
mory, 411-415; importance of a selec- 
tion of the objects to be remembered, 
415-423; in what relation it stands 
to philosophical genius, 423-430; how 
far necessary to our notions of Iden- 
tity, v. 60, 62; of Time, 62; of Mo- 
tion, 7b.; the metaphorical expressions 
in relation to, 168, 169. 

Men and Brutes, their faculties com- 
pared, in general, iv. 250-259; how 
do these differ? 277-289; on this 
philosophers run into extremes, ii. 
15, 16, iv. 277, seq. ; Descartes allow- 
ing no faculty in common to man and 
the lower animals, while the Jeter 
matecrialists reject every difference, 
iv. 278; brutes never learn to per- 
form the actions of reason, 286 ; what 
particular faculties belonging to man 
do the brutes altogether want ? 289- 
299; the faculties which must be 
allowed them, 291; capacity of arti- 
ficial language must be denied, 292; 
reasoning powers not possessed by 
the brutes, as Darwin argues, 2b.; to 
what is their incapacity of language 
owing ? 293, seq. ; the want of a facul- 
ty of abstraction, as alleged by Locke, 
is perfectly sufficient to account for 
it, 293, 294; Darwin’s mistakes on 
this point, 7b. 

Menage, his great memory Jost and re- 
covered, ii. 379, 380. 

Mendelsohn, Moses, an opponent of 
Hume's scepticism as to Causation, 
by reasons Naw from the Calculus 
of Probabilities, i. 609; adduced in 
reference to the same, vil. 108, 109. 

Menu, in India sanctioned usury at a 
date of indefinite antiquity, ix. 152, 
seg , 187. 

Merchants, Mercantile or Commercial 
Interest, nature and effects of, viii. 
404, seq. 

Merit and Demerit, distinction of, a 
Moral perception, which determines a 
Moral emotion, vi. 24, 32, 313-317. 

Metals, precious, see Gold, Silver, &c . 
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Metaphors, mixed, on their use, v. 185. 

Mctaphysical and Moral Sciences, i. 38. 

Metaphysics, change in the meaning of 
the word since the publication of 
Locke’s Mesay, i. 475, 476, see also iii. 
22, v. 20, 32, 39; conjunction of the 
sciences of Metaphysics, of Ethics, 
and of Politics, vindicated, 477, 478; 
influence of metaphysical studies on 
historical writing, 478 ; on poetry, 478; 
on criticism, 478 ; on education, 479 ; 
on the style of composition, 479-481 ; 
what is the amount of truth obtained 
by the metaphysical speculations of 
the eighteenth century ? 481-484; is 
philosophy only in expectation ? 481- 
483; Metaphysics are the root of the 
tree of Philosophy, 483; metaphysical 
studies best of all preparations for 
the pursuits of practical philosophy, 
307; advantage and disadvantage of 
such studies, 419, 420, iv 194, seg. ; 
the metaphysician is the only thinker 
who has within himself'the materials of 
his speculation, 419; meaning of the 
term Metaphysics, ii. 22 ; The Meta- 
physician, as a variety of intellectual 
character, iv. 191-200; advantages of 
metaphysical study, 194, 198-200; 
disadvantages of the same, 195, seq. ; 
how this word came to denominate a 
part or the whole of the philosophy 
of the human mind, v. 20; on the 
vagueness of the term, 32, 39. 

Metayer, what kind of tenant in France? 
vill. 113, seq. 

Metellus, his tribute to the virtues of 
Scipio, x. 192. 

Métrologie, a work of M. Paucton, viii. 
217-219, &e. 

Meunier, M., adduced in regard to the 
difficulty of a valuation, ix. 242. 

Michaélis, his book on the mutual influ- 
ence of language and opinion, iv. 55. 

Microscope (invention of), i. 36. 

Middle Ages, i. 25. 

Middleton, Mr., quoted against tithes, 
Vill. 123, seg. ; referred to on the po- - 
pulation of England and Wales, 243; 
on that of London, 244, 245. 

Middleton, Rev. Conyers, quoted ag to 
the connexion of knowledge and hap- 
piness, ix. 349. 

Milk, as an economical article of food, 
recommended, ix. 142. 

Mill, quoted as to the Mahometan 
conquest of India, iv. 95. 

Millar, Professor John, of the varying 
Influences of the Crown upon the 
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House of Commons, ix. 450; his ac- 
count of Adam Smith’s Lectures 
while Professor at Glasgow, x. 11-13; 
mentions Smith’s intention of writing 
& treatise upon the Greek and Roman 
Republics, 36. 
Miller, Mr. David, honourably men- 
tioned as master of the school of 
Kirkcaldy, x. 6. 
Miller, Dr. (the Author's nephew), quot- 
ed in regard to the case of a canled 
without arms, iv. 383, 384. 
Milton, quoted in illustration of poetical 
diction, ii. 330, 332; adduced in illus- 
tration of the complexity of Imagina- 
tion, 436; quoted in proof of the 
limitation of Reason to man, iii. 8; 
in what meaning he uses the word 
Reason, 13; a translation of, quoted, 
iv. 44; quoted, 225; quoted for the 
word grotesque, corresponding to pic- 
turesque, v. 238; in illustration of the 
Sublime, ter, 292, 293; in the same 
Telation, 294, 318, 324, 326; in re- 
gard to the proneness of good taste to 
admiration, 375; to show that High 
may be in science correspondent with 
Profound, 449 (Note HH); quoted as 
to the Pleasure of Repose, vi. 130; 
adduced as to the love of Fame, 150; 
quoted as to smiles flowing from rea- 
son, 336; as to the Free-Agency of 
Man, and the Foreknowledge of God, 
401 :—as to the Natural Belief in the 
existence of ‘a God, vii. 6; in favour 
of the supposition that the future may 
not be wholly different in kind, from 
the present life, 203 ; in regard to our 
Sympathy with Vernal Nature, 315. 
Mind, philosophy of, its prope: object, 
ii. 8, 45-56, v. 5, gey.; causes of its 
slow progress enumerated, 9, 10, 342, 
343; our notions of mind, as of matter, 
merely relative, 17, 46, 473, v. 5; 
qualities of mind and body perfectly 
unlike, and therefore distinct objects of 
our knowledge, tb. ; mind and body, 
connexion of, 18; theories to explain 
their union—Ideal theory, 19; Pre- 
established Harmony, 19, 20; its 
phenomena, and not the efficient 
causes of its changes, far less its 
essence, the proper object of study, 
48, 49, seq.; these phenomena afford 
us general facts or laws, 48; an im- 
portant cause of error, our attempts fo 
explain mental by material phaeno- 
mena, 54, iii. 315; utility of this 
philosophy in general, 57-90, iii. 358- 


365; in special, as illustrating the 
other sciences, being the root of all, 
ii. 57, 58; as peculiarly gratifying to 
a reflective mind, 58; cultivates all 
our faculties, 59, 66; enables us to 
apply useful and to avoid unfavour- 
able associations, 59, seq., 66, seq.; to 
counteract the contracting habits of 
peu pursuits, 60, seg. ; develops 

y exercise our various faculties, 60, 
seq., 11. 360; is thus a most important 
mean of the higher education, ti. 62, 
sey., 74, seg.; promotes human hap- 
piness, 65, seg.; counteracts errors 
and prejudices, 67, seg. ; also scepti- 
cism, 69, seq., 75, seq. ; informs us of 
the proper object of our inquiries, 77, 
seq. ; aids us in a reform of academi- 
cal education, 80; lays down the 
rules of investigation to be followed 
in the. different sciences, 80, seq : 
condenses successful: practice in the 
arts into general rules, 81, seq. ; this 
exempliticd from algebra, 82; from 
the new chemical nomenclature, 83 ; 
in fact affords us technical and scien- 
tific Methods, ¢b. ; in particular, the 
Method of Induction in physics, 83, 
84; of Analysis in geometry, 84, 85; 
and of general mathematical princi- 
ples, in truth, a Logic of Mathematics, 
85, 86; the same is true of. its use in 
the other scicnces, 86; the first prin- 
ciples of all the sciences are imme- 
diately derived from this philosophy, 
87, x. 274, 275; some of the arts not 
only employ the intellectual facultics 
as instruments, but operate on the mind 
as on their object-matter, e.g., poetry, 
painting, eloquence, and the other 
fine arts, ib.; objection answercd— 
that rules impede genius, 88, 89; that 
the facts of consciousness which ap- 

ear ultimate, are probably resolvable 
Into principles still more general, 344, 
seg. ; in this the philosophy of mind 
analogous to chemistry, 345, 8eq. ; 
names of almost all our mental powers 
and operations borrowed from sensible 
images, lil. 315; philosophy of, Me 
valent errors regarding, in general, v. 
5, seq. ; of Mind, as of Matter, our 
notions merely relative or phanomenal, 
1b.; our knowledge of, founded alto. 
gether on Observation and Induction, 
6, seg., 32, seg.; how far to the ex- 
clusion of Experiment, 31, seg.; all 
Physiological theories inept, 6, seg. ; 
on this the opinion of Locke, 7, seq. ; 
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Belsham’s hypothesis of cerebral and 
nervous Vibrations, particularly no- 
ticed as thus incompetent, 8, seg. ; par- 
ticularly noticed also is the Hartleian 
theory of Association, 11, seq. ; this, 
likewise, incompetent, 12, seg. ; how 
this philosophy came to be connected 
with Metaphysics, 20; some objec- 
tions to it obviated, 23-54; Anatomy 
of the Mind compared with the Ana- 
tomy of the Body, 35, seg. ; modern 
scepticism in regard to the philosophy 
of the Mind contrasted with that of 
antiquity, 37; paramount influence 
of, 39, seg., 43; improvement of, the 
great object of Bacon, 39, seq., 42 ; 
influence of, on the happiness of so- 
ciety, 41, seg. ; why the philosophers 
of Mind are less valgarly renowned 
than the philosophers of mutter, 53 ; 
intellectual and moral operations, how 
did they obtain a name? 149, seq. ; 
answer, 1° by a specics of Induction, 
150; 2° by metaphorical or analogi- 
cal Extension, 151, seq..; names of 
abstract notions taken originally from 
Sensible objects, but not therefore 
themselves sensible in their subse- 
quent applications, 152, seg., 159-188 ; 
Mind appears a sorry Mechanism in 
the writings of Hartley, Priestley, Dar- 
win, or Tooke, 175; its study useful 
in correcting an undue ascendency of 
Imagination or Taste, 392, seq. ; philo- 
sophy of the human, touching the re- 
search of Final Causes in, vii. 101, 
seq. ; we naturally conceive Mind as 
moving, Body as moved, the one as 
naturally Active, the other as natur- 
ally Passive, 168; philosophy of, the 
Inductive method first apphed to, by 
Reid, x. 258, seg.; the success of 
Bacon’s method of induction as ap- 
plied to physics, naturally suggested 
something analogous in mental philo- 
sophy, 269, seqg.; difficulties in the 
study of, 270; number of important 
facts with respect to, scattered through 
the writings of different philosophers, 
271, seg. ; advantages of this study 
over that of matter, 271, 272; errors 
in, arising from the imperfectious of 
language, 273; the service done ta, 
by Reid, 273, 274; connected with all 
the sciences, 274, 275; the study of 
anatomy as an introduction to, 283 ; 
peculiar danger of faulty hypothesis 
im, 299. 

Mirabeau, Marquis de (the father), ad- 
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duced as to population, viii. 65, 209, 
430; in favour of large farms, 127; 
quoted in this respect, 129; adduced 
as to productive and unproductive — 
labourers and their subdivisions, 274; 
his writings praised, 289; referred to 
in favour of a territorial tax, 301, ix. 
237; his Amt des Hommes recom- 
mended in the conclusion of the 
Course on Political Economy, ix. 458. 

Mirabeau, Marquis de (the son), quoted. 
as to the influence of Manufactures in 
a political relation, vili. 176, seq. 

Misanthropy, may be connected with 
benevolence, vi. 337, 338, vii. 309, — 
seqy.; afforded to Moliére and Mar- 
montel, a fine subject, 338. 

Misery and Happiness, Proportion of, in 
the world, vil. 126, 142-156. 

Mitchell, James, a boy born deaf and 
blind, account of, iv. 300-370; mani- 
fested many faculties and principles 
not to be found in'the lower animals, 
300; account of his present state, 
(t.¢., in 1854), 389. 

Mitchell, Miss Jane, answers to Dr. 
Glennie’s questions regarding her bro- 
ther, James Mitchell, iv. 346-348 ; 
her testimony in regard to the same, 
862-367; her latest information re- 
garding him, 388. 

Mitchell, Lientenant, his information 
touching his brother James, in 1854, 
iv. 389. 

Mitchell, precedes Priestley in his doc- 
trine of Matter, v. 140. 

Mitford, Mr., on Assassination in the 
early ages of Greece, vi. 244. 

Moderation, the principle of aristocracy, 
what does it mean in the language of 
Montesquieu? ix. 379-382. 

Modesty, in woman, not factitious, viii. 


75. 

Moheau, M. (author of Fecherches, &c.), 
adduced as to the effect of climate on 
Population, vili. 61; as to the propor- 
tion of the Sexes born in France, 88; 
on the average number of inhabitants 
to a house in France, 217; as to the 
rate of the consumption of bread in 
France, 218; as to the proportion be- 
tween consumption and population, 
219; as to that between births and 
inhabitants in France, 222, see 223; 
his work on Population commemo- 
rated in the conclusion of the Course 
on Political Economy, ix. 458. 

Moliére, quoted as to the meaning of 
the. word Reason, iii. 12; quoted, iv. 
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14, 226; his Afisanthrope adduced, 
vi. 338, vii. 309 ;—quoted as to the 
Preponderance of Moral Good, vii. 147. 
Monarchy, on, simply and in general, 
ix. 353; on, in special, 386-401 ; its 
corruption Tyranny, or Despotism, 
384; Absolute, the only form of go- 
vernment for which there is a word 
in the Persian language, 389; in 
some absolute monarchics the prince 
is viewed as proprictor of all lands, 
and as heir to all his subjects, 391 ; 
how tempered by a hereditary nobi- 
lity, 407; or by different ranks, 1b. 
See Despotism. 

Monboddo, Lord (James Burnet), on 
the Syllogistic theory, iii, 194, 196- 
198; his character, 198; quoted as 
to the logical expression to contain 
actually and virtually or potentially, 
199, 200; this not a new distinction 
—first taken, as he asserts, by Euge- 
nius, 200; adduced as to the com- 
parative advantages of ancient and 
modern tongues in their power of 
arrangement, iv. 44, 45, 48, 49; 
quoted as to the Sanscrit, 78, 89, 
100 ; attempted to revive the ancient 
theory of Mind in explanation of the 
apparent Activity of Matter, vii. 374; 
opposes Newton, 377. 

Moncreiff, or Moncreiff Wellwood, Rev. 
Sir Henry (Bart.), quoted as to 
Jonathan Edwards, vi. 393 ; his state- 
ments combated, w.; particulars re- 
lating to Dr. Robertson, contributed 
by, x. 235-237. 

Money, as the circulating medium, viii. 
333-425 ; on the origin and use of, 
333-349; circumstances which re- 
commend gold and silver as the fittest 
materials for coin, 334, seq. ; relation 
of bullion or coined metals to a paper 
currency, 346, seq. ; prices, eal and 
nominal, 349-371; on what principle 
shall the value of moncy, at different 
times, be estimated ? 352, seg. ; does 
the amount of labour afford the real 
measure of the exchangeable value of 
commodities, as held by Smith ? 353; 
this doctrine combated, 353, seq. ; as 
to the effect of a slow and rapid cir- 
culation of, 379, seg.; as the standard 
of value, 390-396; interest of, 396- 
425; value of, employed in two dif- 
fercnt senses, 408, seg.; Commerce 


of, should it be regulated by law; on, — 


in general, ix. 146-195. See Capital, 
Usury. 


Monopoly, patents of, by Queen Eliza- 


beth, ix. 17 ; in general withdrawn by 
James I., but some granted, 17-19, 
eeq. ; case of the London Company 
Jor the Manufacture of Flour, Meal, 
and Bread, 9-100. 


Monied Interest, what ? viii. 405, seq. 
Monogamy, compared with Polygamy 


in reference to Population, viii. 82- 
92; favoured by the near proportion 
of the sexes, 90. 


Monotheism or Polytheism, which  his- 


torically prior, vil, 78-88 ; the former 
rior, held by Ferguson, Sir Isaac 
New and Sir William Jones, 78, 
79; the latter prior, held by Hume, 
79; in Antiquity, Polytheism preva- 
lent among the multitude, 7b.; Mono- 
theism prevalent among the learned ; 
examples, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Virgil, Servius, Horace, Lucan, 80, 


8eq. 
Monro, Dr. Alex. (primus), his corre- 


spondent quoted as to Final Causes, 
ii. 343; on tho universality of the 
hypothesis of Animal Spirits, v. 11. 


Montaigne, on his opinions in general, 


1. 98-104; characteristic of his Masaya, 
his self-study, 98, 99; severely cnti- 
cised in the Port-Royal Logic, 99; 
his scientific knowledge, 100; his 
education by Buchanan, 7b.; lively 
and paradoxical, «.; sceptical on 
religion, 101; but a bigot towards the 
close of life, 7b.; character of his scep- 
ticism, 102; his Apology for Raimond 
de Sebonde, 103, 104; quoted as to 
the inconsistency of memory, il. 357 ; 
in pene to Casual Memory, 370, 
371; his complaints as to his own 
want of memory, 424, sce also vi. 118, 
119; quoted as to two examples of in- 
telligence, and a Sonata want of 
the extremities, iv. 284; quoted as to 
rapidity of thought in chess, v. 334; 
his complaints of his memory prove 
only that he paid little attention to 
things external, vi. 118, 119; referred 
toas arguing like Locke aguinst Innate 
Moral principles, 236; quoted in re- 
gard to Posthumous Reputation, 405 ; 
—in regard to the effect of Custom 
upon Happiness, vii. 336, 337; that 
we ought not to be the slaves of 
Habit, even though good, 336. 


Montesquien, his historical speculation 


as to the Origin and Relations of 
Laws, i. 188-192; the popularity of 
his Spirit of Laws was fatal to the 
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study of Natural Jurisprudence, 198 ; 
was he a plagiarist ? 536; speaks 
always respectfully of Natural Reli- 
gion, 589; quoted as to the discon- 
nection of high intellect and a me- 
mory for details, ii. 887; as to the 
application of the term law to a 
general fact, iii. 160 ; his confounding 
moral with physical Jaws, 160, 161; 
adduced, iv. 16; quoted as to Beauty, 
v. 234; adduced as to Rochefoucauld, 
vi. 258; quoted in praise of the 
Stoics, vii. 303; referred to as to the 
connexion of Politics and Ethics, 
366; adduced in regard to the ad- 
vantages of political wealth, viii. 35; 
quoted as to the introduction of bills 
of exchange by the Jews, 41; as to 
the exceptional Polygamy of the 
ancient Germans, 84; wrong in his 
reliance on the authority of Kaempfer 
that more females than males are 
born at Bantam, 90, 91; quoted on 
the effect of employing machinery as 
a substitute for manual labour, 189; 
his opinion controverted, 190; his 
speculation in regard to the value of 
the precious metals in different ages 
aud countries, 372, 376, sea.,; his 
doctrine touching the rate of interest, 


* 398, 432, 445; alleged touching the 


exaction of interest by the Jews, ix. 
150; adduced as to the Roman laws 
of succession, 197; holds that it would 
be better to trust the relief of the poor 
to voluntary charity, 275; on the 
division and distribution of political 
powers, 852; his discrimination of 
the simple forms of government, in 
general, 352-354; on the mode of 
voting in republics, 358, 359; on the 
distribution of property in republics, 
4359, 360; how he explains that the 
Roman people had no disputes about 
the executive Sere 369; how he 
explains the result of a sudden and 
exorbitant authority conferred upon 
a citizen in a democracy, 369, 370; 
as to the inconveniences of democra- 
cies and aristocracies, and how these 
may be remedied, 373, 374; quoted 
as to the nobility in an aristocratical 
government, 377; what aristocracies 
ure the best, 378; what does Afodera- 
tion mean as the principle of aristo- 
cracy, 379-381; that the nobles should 
in an aristocracy be prohibited from 
every kind of commerce, 383; in fact, 
all vain distinctions of birth (even 


rimogeniture) should be there abol- 
ished, 383, 384; shows the necessity 
for a Vizier in an Absolute Monarchy, 
390; quoted as to the savages of 
Louisiana cutting down a tree for the 
sake of its fruit, affording an emblem 
of despotic government, 393; on Fear, 
hia principle of Despotism, 394, seg. ; 
adduced as to the impossibility of any 
stable order of succession in a despot- 
ism, 397; what he supposes a mon- 
archical government to compnise, 407 ; 
what he means by Honour as the 
principle of Monarchy, 408; by Vir- 
tue, as the principle of Democracy, 
ib. ; how he distinguishes Monarchy 
from Despotism, 408, 409; indirectly 
lauds the constitutional limitations of 
the English Government, 409; quoted 
in regard to Monarchy, 410, 411; an 
apology for his inaccuracies, 410, 412; 
on the division of the English Legis- 
lature, 440; the first to apply theo- 
retical history to political science, x. 
35, 147. 

Montucla, quoted as to an inaccurate 
application of the terms synthetic and 
analytic methods to the ostensive and 
algebraic processes, ili. 283 ; as to the 
employment of Induction in mathe- 
matics, 318; his History of Mathe- 
matics referred to, x. 35. 

Moral Attributes of the Deity, see At- 
tributes. 

Moral and Active Powers distinguished 
from our Intellectual, vi. 117, 118. 
Moral Beauty and Deformity, corre- 
sponding to Right and Wrong, vi. 31, 

32, 302-313, 339. 

Moral distinctions, not from Sense but 
from Reason, v. 83; immutability of, 
calledin question, and by whom, vi. 31. 

Moral Faculty: on, in general, vi. 20- 
36, 219-274; an original principle, 20, 
8éq., 219, 8eq., 233, seg. ; not resolv- 
able into a regard for our happiness, 
20, seg., 219, seq., 223; corresponds 
with the Honestum of the Romans, 
with the Kaddv of the Greeks, with 
the Reasonable of modern philoso- 
phers, 21, 220, seq. ; called otherwise 
the Sense of Duty, 20, 21, seq.; not 
the result of Education or Associa- 
tion, 22, 264, seq.; as it is the ap- 
prehension of Right and Wrong, it 
differs from a regard to our own hap- 
piness, 222; how connected with our 
pleasure from fictitious representa- 
tions, 222, seg.; connexion of Virtue 
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and Happiness, 223, seg.; this not 
limited to individuals, but extends to 
nations, 224, seg. ; inconsistent with 
the Selfish theory of Morals, 227, seq. ; 
Paley refuted, 228-232; objection to 
the originality of the Moral Faculty 
drawn from the diversity of opinion 
in regard to the Morality of particular 
actions, considered, 233, seq. ; power 
of Education in regard to our Moral 
judgments, 234; power of Fashion 
in the same respect, 234, seq.; our 
Moral judgments in general not fac- 
titious, 335, seq.; three circumstances 
particularly to be attended to in the 
explanation of the Moral anomalies of 
human judgment, to wit, 1° the di- 
versity of physical conditions; 2° the 
diversity of speculative opinions; 3° 
the different moral import of the samo 
action under different circumstances 
of external behaviour, 237-251; Moral 
sentiments the mere result of Educa- 
tion controverted, 264, seg. 

Moral Government of the Deity, see 
Government. 

Moral Obligation, on what is it founded, 
vi. 84, seq., 318-326. 

Moral Perceptions and Emotions, vi. 24, 
xeq., 275-317. 

Moral Philosophy, its contents, ii. 11. 

Morals, Practice of, its comprehension 
as a branch of Ethics, x. 15, seg. ; 
merits of the ancients in the study of, 
16; its maxims interwoven with theo- 
retical doctrines throughout Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, 32. 

Moral Sense: according to Hutcheson, 
vi. 26, 290, seq., 293, seg.; according 
to Hume, 291, 292; sceptical conclu- 
sions from, 27, seq.; the term Sense 
may be defended, 28, 295, 297 ;—ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, of recent 
origin, vil. 246, seg.; equivalent to 
Conscience, but not so good a term, 
247, 

Moral Sentiments, Theory of, sec Theory. 

Moral state of mind, involves, 1° the 
oie eg of an action as Right or 

rong; 2° an emotion of Pleasure 
or of Pain varying in intensity accord- 
ing to the acuteness of our moral 
sensibility ; 3°- a perception of the 
Merit or Demerit of the agent, vi. 
280. 

Morals, are these improved by the in- 
tellectual cultivation of a people? ix. 
345, seq. 

Morals, Theory of, chiefly occupied with 
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two questions, 1° By what principle of 
our constitution do we judge of moral 
distinctions ? 2°: What is the proper 
object of moral approbation? x. 15; 
this latter question a favourite topie 
of discussion in the ancient schools, 
16; most of the distinguishing theo- 
rics of modern philasophors arise from 
the question touching the principle of 
moral approbation, he relative opin- 
ions of Cudworth, Clarke, Hutcheson, 
Hume, and Smith, 16, 17; abstract 
of Smith's theory of moral approba- 
tion, x. 17-30, 

More, Dr. Henry, i. 79; quoted, 294; 
that the world was generated, not 
created, v. 148 ; has an argument for 
the existence of a God @ priori, sub- 
stantially the same with lint of New- 
ton and Clarke, vii. 8; resolved all 
Virtue into Benevolence, 228. 

More, Sir Thomas, on, i. 28; his lber- 
ality and toleration, 529, 530; testi- 
mony showing that the Reformation 
was not a cause of vagrancy, ix. 261; 
his advocacy of free trade, x. 89. 

More, Professor, obligations of the editor 
to, vill. xxii. 

Morellet, Abbé, adduced in referenco to 
Memory, ti. 390; quoted as to cer- 
tain disadvantages of metaphysical 
study, iv. 197; praised, viii. 289, et 
alibv; employed to refute Galiani, ix. 
66; a friend of Smith, 86; referred 
to, x. 88. 

Morgan, Mr. William, on the average 
population of London, vill. 217; as 
to the annual proportion of births to 
inhabitants in a country, 222. 

Morhof, quoted touching the contro- 
versy regarding Universals, 1. 189; 
as to the Nominalist controversy, 482, 
484. 

Moschus, original author of the theory 
of Materialism, vii. 369. 

Moses, quoted touching Usury, vi. 240, 
241; quoted as to manual labour pre- 
vious to the employment of corn-mills, 
viii. 191; as to Usury or Interest, ix. 
149; his measure for preventing in- 
equality in the appropriation of land 
adduced, 196. 

Motion and Action held by Kames to 
be convertible, 1. 594. 

Motion, idea of, involves those of Exten- 
sion and Time, v. 119; how obtained, 
419, 420; what moves is naturally 
believed animated, vi. 200, seg., vil. 
370. 
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Motives, as identified with Causes, in 
support of the scheme of Necessity, 
i. 593; motive, an ambiguous term; 
on the meanings of, vi. 349; should 
be suid to influence the Agent not the 
Will, 349, 353; strength of Motives, 
ambiguity of the expression, 351; 
Motives necessarily determine the 
Will, ambiguity of the expression, 7b. ; 
Motive and Action not the same as 
Cause and Effect, 352, seq., 370; 
every action is performed with some 
view or Motive, 355, seq., 870; the 
merit of every action depends upon 
its Motive, 356; how do Motives de- 
termine the Will, the great question, 
ib.; stated according to the Neces- 
sitarians, 356, seq. ; if this were true, 
every act and event would be neces- 
sary, Man and God equally without 
Liberty, and an absolute Spinozism 
established, 357. 

Motte le Vayer, M. La, quoted as to 
the knowledge of Aristotle in the 
East, iil. 226. 

Mundo, De, see Koopob, Tept. 

Mure, Mr. Baron, letter of Dr. Robert- 
son to, x. 136, 137. 

Muret, M., referred to as to the propor- 
tion of Sexes born in the Pays de 
Vaud, vill. 88, 89; quoted against 
large farms, 126. 

Murray, Dr. Alex., quoted as to lan- 
guage, iv. 31; as to the natural mean- 
ing of certain sounds in languages, 
75, 76; his character, 76. 

Murray, Rev. Provost (author of the 
Dublin Logice Compendium), quoted 
as to the utility of Logic, iii. 222. 

Muschenbroek, adduced as to Adapta- 
tion and Design, vii. 65. 

Mushet, Mr. Robert, his misapplication 
of the word commodity to bank-notes, 
Vili. 486, 437. 

Music :—musical notes, high and low, 
in ancient and modern times, pre- 
cisely reversed, ii. 307, 498. 

Mysticism, on whom properly falls the 
reproach of, iv. 255. 


Nap.es, proportion of births to inhabi- 
tants in that kingdom, vill. 222. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, saying of, that 
“nothing in history resembles the 
close of the cighteenth century,” i. 
524; in confirmation of Bacon's Apho- 
rism that “ Knowledge is Power,” 
v. 38. 
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Narrayna, Hymn to, quoted, vii. 34. 

National Resources, equivalent to the 
Population and to the Wealth of a 
country, vill. 59. 

National Revenue, what its meaning 
according to the Economists, and to 
Adam Smith, viii. 293. 

National Wealth, see Wealth, National. 

Natura non operatur per saltum = Law 
of Continuity, 1. 279; see Continuity. 

Natural Law, vagueness of the phrase, 
ix. 207, 208. 

Natural signs, see Signs. 

Nature, on the ground of our Expecta- 
tion of its Constancy, 1. 609-614, see 
also il. 5, v- 106, 135, vii. 116; on 
what founded, 1. 6; @ natural prin- 
ciple, 6, 397, 111. 169, 176, 248; which 
is presupposed in all our Reasonings 
concerning Contingent Truths, ili. 
157, sey.; in what departments of the 
universe this constancy is seen dis- 
played, 163-170, 291, 8eg., 295, seq. ; 
148 a Close affinity to our Faith in 
Human Testimony, and so held by 
Reid, Campbell, Smith, and our Au- 
thor, 176; Reid called it the Induc- 
tive Principle, 247 ; this ridiculed by 
Priestley, «b.; supposed by Bacon, 
but not explicitly postulated, 247, 
252; harmony or unity prevalent 
throughout Nature, 292, seg.; Nature 
always acts by the simplest meane, 
see Parcimony, law of; “ Nature 
never acts in vain;” “ always acts by 
the simplest and the best means ;"— 
these principles admitted by Hume, 
vii. 50; our expectation of the Con- 
stancy of its operations, an Instinctive 
belief, 116; same held by Prévost 
and L’Huillier, 116, 117; by Hume, 
118; but this founded on Experience 
by Price, 7b.; a state of nature not 
identical with man’s rudest state, viii. 
73, 86. 

Navigation Act, on the policy of, ix. 24, 
seq., 40, seq. 

Necessary and Contingent truths, dif- 
ference of, ill. 319, see also i. 406; 
necessary truths, there are such, v. 
135. 

Necessitarians, are the 
Fatalists ? 1.574. S&S 
Human Actions. 

Necessity of Human Actions, admits but 
of one interpretation, i. 577; leads to 
Atheism, 376, 574; according to 
Priestley is a merely modern opinion, 
576 ; as supposed to be proved by the 


identical with 
Necessity of 
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influence of education, 577, 578; by 
the Divine prescience, 578; by the 
scriptural comparison of the potter, 
309, 579; supersedes remorse, 312 ; 
as held by Beaumarchais, 312; by 
Belsham, 312 ; by Bonnet, 308, 309; 
by Collins, 297, 573-577 ; by Diderot, 
311, 580; by Edwards, 307, 573; by 
Grimm, 510; by Hartley, 312; by 
Hobbes, 84, et pluries; by Holbach, 
377 ; by Hume, 607; by Kames, 411; 
by Leibnitz, 257, 258, et alibi; by 
Priestley, 575, 576; by Spinoza, 298, 
579; by Voltaire (inconsistently), 
591, 592; by Wolf, 391, see also 
vi. 348, seq. ; on argument alleged for, 
that it is consistent with the common 
sense of mankind, ili. 56; necessity, 
Moral (see Free-Agency); according 
to Butler the very basis of infidelity, 
vi. 43; according to Cudworth, the 
proper root of scepticism, 7b. ; accord- 
ing to Bolingbroke, cannot be affirmed 
without lying, or belying conscious- 
ness, 340; problem of, and of Free- 
Agency, 42, 343-402; as maintained 
by Collins, 348, 350, 368, 373, seq., 
390, 397; by Priestley, 348, 350, 353, 
seg., 360, 875, 379, 386; by Hobbes, 
349, 350, 359-365 ; by Kdwards, 350, 
360, 368, 375, seg., 392, 897; by 
Hartley, 350, 875, 385; by Spinoza, 
357; by the Hindoos, 358; by Vol- 
taire, 358, 359; by Leibnitz, 360, 
365-372 ; by S’Gravesande, 360; by 
Bonnet, 360, 377; by Belsham, 863, 
364, 379, 386, 387, 397; by Hume, 
368; by Grimm, 378; by Diderot, 
ib.; by Kames, 380; by Galiani, 380, 
381; by Laplace, 387; common ar- 
gument for, 355-359; runs into ab- 
solute Spinozism, 357, 392, 393; how 
connected with piety, 358; Liberty 
from Necessity, the same as Moral 
Liberty, and the only sense in which 
Liberty should be used in the problem 
regarding Free-will, 362, 364; the 
distinction between Physical and 
Moral Necessity frivolous, 365; only 
one kind of Necessity possible, 365, 
379; scheme of, supposes Conscious- 
ness to be fallacious, 379, 880; such 
deceit, however, maintained, among 
others, by Kames, 380; this deceitful 
sense of liberty excited general oppo- 
sition, 381; was ultimately aban- 
doned by Kames, 382; even Boling- 
broke admits that Consciousness is in 
opposition to Fatalism, 382; scheme 


of Necessity maintained by its advo- 
cates to abate all resentment against 
men, 380; resemblance between late 
French Necessitarian creed and the 
opinions of Hartley and Belsham, 
380; contrast of Ancient and Modern 
Necessitarians, 384, 385; inconsistent 
with the doctrine of a future Retribu- 
tion, abolishes Moral Mvil on the part 
of man, and subverts the Moral attri- 
butes of God, 389; an absurdity of, 
390; tends to Atheism, 392; Indivi- 
dual examples of its evil influence on 
moral practice, 396, 

Necessity (quality of, te. the impossi- 
bility of not thinking so or so), the 
criterion of native cognitions, 1. 496. 

Necker, M., quoted as to the uniformity 
of births and deaths in proportion to a 
population, ii. 166, aaated in regard 
to Usury, vi. 242, ix. 151; in regard 
to Free-Agency, 393 ;—as to an asser- 
tion of Atheism not being tantamount 
to a negation of a Future State, vil. 
213, 214; on the proportion of popn- 
Jation to the consumption of wheat 
and salt, vill. 219; adduced as to the 

ea at of births to inhabitants in 

*rance, 222; as against the project 
of an exclusive territorial tax, 301, 
ix. 237; as fettering the corn trade 
in France, ix. 65, 66; his precautions 
when in power, against a scarcity of 
grain, 71; effect of, the very opposite 
of what was intended, 72; of this 
Necker himself was ultimately con- 
vinced, 73; adduced, 79; his treatise 
On the Legislation and Commerce of 
Grain, quoted, 82, 83; quoted as to 
the Corn-laws, 84; apology for, by 
the author, and others, 86, 87; ad- 
duced in favour of taxes on consump- 
tion, 252. 

Nepos, Cornelius, qnoted on Roman ex- 
penditure, vil. 382. 

Nett Produce, what, in the language of 
the Economists, vili. 295-297. 

New World, Discovery of, i. 34. 

Newton, Sir Isanc, made no research 
into the cause of Gravitation, i. 148 ; 
on his opinions in general, 287-294 ; 
affords the gerin of Clarke's @ prior 
argumeut for the existence of God, 
290, see also vi. 45, 46, vii. 8; mis- 
represented as thinking with Spinoza, 
303; his philosophy was taught in 
the Scottish Universities before it 
was admitted into the English, 551; 
contrasted with Kant and criticised, 
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598; quoted as to Phenomena and 
Hypothesis, ii. 6; crudity of his ex- 
planations of mind by matter, 55; 
that he supposed the communication 
of motion by impulse (contact) to be 
an explicable phenomenon, 101, 104; 
his memory often at a loss in relation 
to his own discoveries, 427, 503 ; 
quoted as to his improper application 
of the term Axiom, in which he fol- 
lows Bacon, iii. 34, 235; opposed by 
Maclaurin as to the nature of the 
reasoning in mechanics, 136 ; quoted 
as to Mathematical Analysis, 272; 
as to the unity, simplicity, and har- 
mony of nature, 294; he extended, 
on the ground of analogy, his theory 
of gravity from the earth to the 
heavens, 296, 297 ; quoted as to Hy- 

othesis, 299; in regard to Induction 
in Mathematics, 319; in favour of the 
investigation of Final Causes, 346, 
347, see also vii. 105; as to exclusions 
in Induction, 395 ; as to Instinct and 
Occult Qualities, iv. 255, 256; his con- 
clusions contrasted with his queries, 
v. 10; his conjecture touching the 
Creation of Matter, 429; as to his 
quasi-intuitive apprehension of truth, 
332, seg.; suggested the proof a 
priori of the being of God, vi. 45, 
46, vii. 8; reprehended for his 
using indifferently the terms Phy- 
sical and Efficient Causes, vii. 28; 
adduced as to the priority of Mono- 
theism to Polytheism, 79; oe ag 
to Final Causes, 105; adduced for 
his dislike of controversy, 252 ; New- 
tonian philosophy, language of (but 
language alone) favourable to Mate- 
rialism, 371; foresaw the application 
of the inductive method to moral 
philosophy, x. 269; quoted, 284; ac- 
cused of mysticism, defended by Mac- 
Jaurin, 289-291. 

Niebuhr (the father), quoted as to the 
Proportion of the Sexes at birth in 
the Hast, vii. 381, 382. 

Nigidius, quoted by Gellius as to the 
natural signification of sounds in lan- 
guages, iv. 72. 

Mithil est in Intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in Sensu, v. 123, et alibi. 

Nitsch, Kant’s expositor, i. 600, 601. 

Nizolius, Marius, an original speculator 
in philosophy, i. 49. 

Nobility, as the body out of which a 
pe pit | is formed, may 

widely diversified, ix. 376, seg.; a 
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hereditary nobility, how it tempers 
the rigour of monarchy, 407. 

Nobleman and Gentilhomme, how they 
differ in signification, viii. 405. 

Noehden, Dr., quoted as to the power 
of arrangement in a language, iv. 53, 
54. 

Nominalists, their heresy in the theory 
of Morals, 1. 38, 39; see Abstraction ; 
on their argument against the exist- 
ence of Universals—‘“ Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda preter necessitatem,” 
ii. 180, seq. ; Nominalists and Concep- 
tualists, ii. 96, seg., 482, seq. ; made 
the Morality of actions depend exclu- 
sively upon the Divine Law, as his- 
torically noticed by Cudworth, vi. 
286; modern authors who approxi- 
mate to this opinion, 31, 299. 

Nonius, Petrus, quoted in regard to the 
Greek geometers, ii. 287. 

Nooumenon in the Kantian Philosophy, 
i. 399. 

Norris, on his merits as a philosopher, 
i. 849; an antagonist of Locke, 557. 

Nostalgia, of the Laplanders and Swiss, 
vi. 184. 

Notation (Logical), by letters for terms, 
iii. 192; Reid and Gillies quoted on, 
384. 

Notes, Interpolations from, see Bridges. 

Novel Reading, sce Fictitious histories. 

Novels, see Fictitious histories. 

Novocastro, Andreas de, historically 
mentioned by Cudworth as one of the 
Nominalists who founded Morality on 
the positive Precept of God, vi. 286. 


OssyecTIvE and Subjective Truths, i. 407. 

Observation and Experiment, see Ex- 
periment. 

Observation, philosoph of, v. 28, seq.; 
as opposed to strictly Experimental 
Philosophy, 29, seg. 

Occam, Wi liam, i. 38; & Nominal- 
ist, ii. 183, seg. ; noticed by Cudworth 
as one of the Nominualists who founded 
Morality 6n the Divine Precept, vi. 
286. 

Occasionalism, or of Occasional Causes, 
third of the six hypotheses to account 
for the Activity of Matter, vi. 50, vii. 
873, 374. 

Oceupancy, as constituting Property, 
vii. 261, seq. 

Ocean, how a sublime object, v. 309, 
310, seq. 
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(Economical, &c., see Economical. 
(Economists, see Economists. 
Cconomy, see Economy. 

ae what its Stoical meaning, vi. 

20. 

Ogilvie, Prof., quoted against the im- 
politic burdens upon Agriculture, viii. 
121. 

Oligarchy, the corruption of Aristocracy, 
in the language of the ancient politi- 
cians how defined, ix. 384. 

Ue opiedors on the Platonic Ideas, v. 

14. 

Ontology, v. 21. 

Opinions, influence of, on Happiness, 
vi. 100, vii. 328-333. 

Optimism, as one of three theories to 
account for the Origin of Evil, vi. 62, 
8eq., vii. 130-133, seq. ; the Optimists 
are divided into those who admit, and 
those who deny, the Freedom of hu- 
man actions, 63, vii. 131 ;—these 
classes to be carefully distinguished, 
vii. 131, aeq. 

Organization not the cause of intelli- 
gence, iv. 281, seq. 

Origen, did he allow the stars a Soul ? 
vii. 875. 

Origin of Human Knowledge, see Know- 
ledge. 

Orphic Verses as to the operation of the 
Deity, iii. 388. 

Osterwald, M., adduced, ix. 13, seq. 

Oswald, Mr. James (of Dunnikeir), as 
suggesting a doctrine to Adam Smith, 
ix. 6; probable influence of his friend- 
ship on Smith’s studies, x. 42; notice 
of, 81. 

Otaheite; its inhabitants, anomaly of 
their morality and religion, vii. 209, 
210. 

Ottoman Empire, no progressive im- 
provement in, 1x. 391. 

Ought, according to Hutcheson, a con- 
fased word, vi. 331, vil. 247. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy, the 
Author's Manual of Ethics, what its 

urport, vi. 113; Part II. of this 

ook, the text on which The Philoso- 
phy of the Active and Moral Powers 
of Man constitutes a comment, 
116. 

Outness, on the word, v. 116. 

Ovid, quoted to illustrate a peculiarity 
of elegiac verse, il. 275; as to the 
application of the term law to a 
general physical fact, iii. 162; quoted, 


iv. 16, 298; quoted as to the spear of — 


Achilles, v. 86; as to moral duty, 
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254; as to Sublimity, in relation to 
Astronomy, 281; as to Sublimity 
(elevation) in the human countenance, 
818; quoted, 394, 446; allows Intel- 
ligence to the stars, vii. 375. 

Owen, Mr. Robert, referred to in regard 
to the employment of children in 
manufactures, vill. 185. 

Ozanam, adduced as an instance of the 
irrationality of mathematicians, iv. 
203. 


Parus and Arria, see Pliny, Martial. 

Pain, see Emotions. 

Paley, an exception among the disciples 
of Dr. Taw, i. 357; on his opinions 
concerning Instinct, 470-473 ; quoted 
as to the system of Utility in morals, 
ili. 352; as to Darwin's sophistry 
touching Instinct, iv. 264, 265; dis- 
tinguishes Prudence from Duty, vi. 
221; yet one of the Selfish Moralists, 
228; his reasoning to this effect re- 
futed, 228, seg.; the looseness and 
sophistry of his reasonings in regard 
to the Moral Faculty evinced, 230- 
232; coincides with the Nominalists 
in founding Morality upon the ex- 
press Precept of God, 299, see also 
31; quoted on this last subject, as 
surrendering the Moral Attributes of 
God, 303; a superficial Moralist, 301; 
eh in regard to Adaptation 
and Design, vii. 63, 64; as to the 
benevolence of God shown inost mani- 
festly in the pleasures of children, 
155, 156; his Utilitarian scheme of 
Morals rejected, 233, 237; quoted as 
to the influence of Habit upon Happi- 
ness, 335, 336; as to the pleasures 
of repose—of old age, 341, 342; 
quoted against pasturage, vill. 106, 
see 112; against tithes, 122, seq.; on 
the advantages of a division of the 
legislative authority in England, ix. 
429, 430. 

Panetius, on the distinction of the Ho- 
nestum and Utile, vi, 220. 

Pantheism ; arbitrary connexion of piety 
and Pantheism, vi. 358 ; see Spinoza. 

Pappus, neticed in regard to Geome- 
trical Analysis, &c., il. 263, 274, 
282, 391. 

Paracelsus, i. 33. 

Parcimony, law of, iii. 300. 

Park, Mungo, quoted as to the Poly 
gamy of the central Africans, viii. 86; 
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adduced for the employment of cow- 
ries as a circulating medium, 339; 
letter of, to the Author, quoted, 
340. 

Parliament, see Legislative Power, Com- 
mons, Peers. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. Samuel, quoted as to the 
word justice, iii. 403 ; on the deriva- 

' tion of the word sublimis,—quod 
supra limum, v. 455-462; on the 
authorship of the treatise On the 
Sublime, attributed to Longinus, 462, 
463; in this follows Amati and 
Weiske, 7b.; in favour of Tonstal’s 
emendation, 464, 465; his oversights 
or inadvertencies, 460, 464; on the 
authorship of the treatise De Mundo, 
vii. 34, 379, 380 (Note 1). 

Particular, the Author, like many philo- 
sophers, uses this word for individual 
or singular, ¢.7., ill. 285, seg. 

Pascal, on his character and doctrines, 
1. 165-167 ; his great memory, ii. 378, 
879; specially admired the Cartesian 
doctrine of brutes being mere ma- 
chines, iv. 279; quoted as to Man’s 
greatness and weakness, vi. 359; in 
regard to the Incomprehensibility of 
God, vii. 7. 

Passion, how this word is to be used, vi. 
16, 17. 

Paterculus, quoted in regard to the 
transitive extension of words, v. 199. 

Pathos, Pathetic, what, v. 444 (Note 
CC); pathetic in relation to the Sub- 
lime, 449, 450 (Note K K); its con- 
nexion with Humour, 450. 

Patricius, Franciscus, a philosophical 
reformer, i. 49. 

Patriotism, Affection of, vi. 179-187 ; 
exciting causes of, 182, seg.; Rational, 
184, seq.; Instinctive, 185, seq. 

Paucton, Monsieur (author of Afétro- 
logie), quoted as to the proportion of 
the Sexes born in Germany, viii. 87 ; 
adduced touching the consumption of 
food as indicating by its amount the 
population of a town, 217, 219; of the 
total population of the world, and of 
its several quarters, 232; on the 
superficial extents of the several 
quarters of the globe, 7b.; alleged as 
to Usury and Interest in ancient 
Rome, ix. 152. 

Paul, Saint, ‘‘ In God we live, and move, 
and have our being,” not Spinozistic, 
i. 315. | 

Pawnbroking, indiscriminately con- 
demned by the opinion of the English 
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House of Commons, ix. 154; a species 
of usury allowed by law, 182, seg. 
Pearce, adduced as to a reading of Lon- 

ginus, v. 288. 

Peers, in ancient times formed not only 
the nominal, but the real aristocracy 
of the State, ix. 447; now frequently 
of obscure origin and limited fortune, 
448+ House of, how its authority is 
modified in modern times, 448, 449. 

Pelisson, adduced in exemplification of 
our natural love of Society, vi. 141. 

Pennsylvania, State of, ultimately re- 
sorted to a division of the legislative 
power, ix. 432. 

Perception, older import of the word, i. 
67; external, on, in general, ii. 17, 
aeq., 91-117 ; laws governing its ope- 
rations, 20; theories in explanation 
of the manner of its process, 91-96; 
classification of these theories, 92; 
common reasons for them, 92, 95; 
theory of Aristotle, 93; of Plato and 
the Platonists, 94; of Locke, 7b. ; of 
Descartes, tb. ; of Hume, tb. ; certain 
natural prejudices which concurred 
in originating these theories, on, in 
general, 96-108; specially—common 
theory of causation, 97-99; that 
nothing can act but where and when 
it is, with authorities, 99-108 ; hence 
that the communication of motion b 
impulse is perfectly accountable, wit 
authorities, 100-108; but in reality 
this last equally unaccountable, as 
any other physical fact, ib.; Reid’s 
speculations touching Perception, 108- 
113; a clear conception of the dis- 
tinction of Sensations and Percep- 
tions proper, a key to Dr. Reid’s 
philosophy, 507; Reid’s philosophy of, 
v. 47; as opposed to Sensation, 418, 
419. 

Percival, Dr., quoted as to lesions of 
memory, 11. 359. 

Periodical publications, influence of, in 
ne enlightenment of the people, ix. 

43. 

Peripatetics, as to the import of Species, 
Phantasm, Idea, v. 412; their opinion 
as to the Sovereign Good, that it con- 
sisted in the Exercise of Virtue in a 
prosperous life, vi. 96, vii. 304, 305. 

Persian Language, has no word for any 
form of government but Absolute 
Monarchy, ix. 389. 

Persiflage, in relation to Morals, vi. 261, 


Persins, quoted as to the investigation 
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of Final Causes, ili. 348, vii. 106; 
as to the Instinct of animals, iv. 271; 
quoted as to our actual and our 
potential character, vi. 121; as to 
the regulated influence of applause, 
155; on the unity of faith and morals, 
vii. 209. 

Personal existence, how our knowledge 
of, is obtained, 11. 13;—identity, how 
our conviction of, 18 acquired, «ab. 

Personal Taille, a tax upon the profits 
of stock employed in agriculture, ix. 
250, 251. 

Petronius, uses sapor in our sense of 
Taste, v. 344, 345; quoted in regard 
to Happiness, vil. 290. 

Petty, Sir William, as to the population 
of Ireland, viii. 99; the oldest statis- 
tical author, 212, seg. ; his Political 
Arithmetic aber ib.; his claim 
as founder of this branch of Political 
Science, considered, 214; referred to 
on the division of labour and its 
effects, 311; as tothe precious metals 
constituting the measure of value, 
347; as anticipating Adam Smith, 
ix. 6. 

Pheedrus, quoted as to sensus communis, 
ili. 374. 

Pharisees, were they Fatalists, vi. 391, 
392. 

Pirauria, nearly convertible with Sclf- 
love, vi. 213, seq. 

Philips, Erasmus, quoted for the free- 
dom of commerce, ix. 35, x. 90. 

Philo, did he allow the stars a Soul? 
vil. 375. 

Philopewmen, adduced as having the 
military coup dail, v. 335. 

Philosophical studies, chief use of, to 
cultivate habits of generalization, i. 
520. 

Philosophy, ancient Greek, how divided, 
v. 19, seq. 

Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man, this work to be con- 
sidered as a comment on Part II. of 
The Outlines, &c., vi. 116. 

Philosophy, the science of general phe- 
nomena or laws, ii.6; by the ancients 
considered as the science of causes, 
tb.; Bacon, the first, or principal au- 
thor of this change of view, 75., and 
iii. 236, 238; first step in philosophy, 
is the observation of ‘special facts, 
and their generalization into laws, 1i. 
7; this called Induction, 7b. ; Bacon’s 
merit in regard to, tb.; mental and 
physical philosophy in this identical, 
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8; objections refuted, ib.; causes of 
the slow progress of human, more 
especially of mental philosophy enu- 
merated, 9, 10, 45-56, see also 343 ; 
& philosophical style should approach 
as nearly as possible to the langnage 
of Algebra, 203, seq., 447 ; the philo- 
sophical style contrasted with the 
oratorical and poetical, 447, s8eq.; 
even if mental philosophy could be 
reduced to a single principle, it is 
still expedient to ie the minds of 
students to this one principle by 
gradual steps, 343; this agreeable to 
the opinion of Reid, 344; philosophy 
not responsible for the false political 
theories In vogue, vill. 19. 

Phocion, referred to for his opinion in 
regard to the disadvantages of wealth, 
vill. 34. 

Phocylides, quoted as to the diversity of 
opinions in regard to the morality of 
particular actions, vi. 249, 250. 

Physical Cause, see Cause; before Ba- 
con’s time the phenomena of nature 
were explained by Final for Physical 
Causes, iv. 267, seq. 

Physical knowledge, uninteresting when 
compared with the studies connected 
with the improvement and happiness 
of socicty, 1x. 398. 

Physiologists, specimen of their absurd 
speculation, iv. 254. 

Picturesque, as contrasted with the 
Beautiful, v. 224, seqg., 230, seq. ; 
what, 438 (Note U). 

Pierre, Bernardine de St., adduced as 
to Adaptation and Design, vii. 70; 

noted as to the belief in a Future 
State, 218. 

Pin-making, this manufacture taken in 
illustration of the division of labour, 
vill. 256, seq. 

Pindar, quoted, iii. 364 ; quoted in illus- 
tration of the Sublime, v. 298; quot- 
ed in regard to the consolatory hope 
of Immortality, vin. 184. 

Pinkerton, Mr. John, quoted as to the 
low antiquity of Indian science, iv. 
112; quoted as to Scottish manufac- 
tures, interest of money, &c., viii. 
402. 

Pinto, Chevalier de, quoted as to the 
notion of Property among the natives 
of South America, vii. 268, 269; ad- 
duced as to the opposing systems of 
Political Economy, viii. 46; as to 
the principle of Population, 203; the 
relative passage from his Treatise on 
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Circulation and Credit, quoted, 429- 
431; as against the project of an 
exclusive territorial tax, 3801, ix. 
237; adduced in regard to the vary- 
ing value of the precious metals, 375; 
quoted as to the effect of a rapid cir- 
culation on money, 378, 438, 439; 
adduced as to the public debt of Great 
Britain, ix. 218. 

Pitcairn, quoted in illustration of the 
confident credulity of mathematicians, 
iv. 206. 

Pitt, Mr. Morton, alleged in reference 
to the effect of charity workhouses, 
ix. 301, 302. 

Pitt, Right Honourable William, ad- 
duced in regard to the payments of 
the Bank of England, ix. 108; his 
Poor Bill, 285. 

Pity, Affection of, vi. 188-197; an In- 
stinctive, not a Moral affection, 190, 
seq.; Rational or Moral, 191, seq. ; 
proverbial connexion of, with Moral 
goodness, 191; explanations of, by 
the philosophers who resolve every- 
thing into Self-love, 191, seq. ; ph:eno- 
mena manifested in this affection, 192. 

Place, see Laplace. 

Plastic Medium, fourth of the six 
theories to account for the appa- 
rent Activity of Matter, vi. 50; vii. 
374, 

Plato, quoted, i. 24; revival of his philo- 
sophy, 48; his Optimism, 261; calls 
the Definitions of Geometry LHypo- 
theses, 369; alleged in regard to the 
effect of writing in weakening the 
memory, ii, 368; his philological 
speculations, iv. 71, seq.; quoted as 
to the natural meaning of certain 
sounds in languages, 75; as to ven- 
triloquism, 180; as to the difference 
of the sexes, 238; makes Reason (In- 
telligence), not Sense, the criterion of 
our moral judgments, v. 84, 85; his 
tendency to a doubt in regard to the 
external world, 88-108; Sir William 
Jones contradicted in regard to, 108 ; 
adduced as thinking that Beauty 
literally denotes a quality not of 
Matter but of Mind, 247; how his 
philosophy is called sublime, 293, 
325; quoted as to acquired dexteri- 
ties, 333; as to the cook’s judgment 
of the agreeable in a dish, 346; a8 to 
Taste, 370 ; quoted as to Moral Obli- 
gation, vi. 35, 319; adduced histori- 
cally by Cudworth, for a certain theory 
of Morality, 284; his statement of the 
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doctrine of Protagoras, that ‘‘ man is 
the measure of all things,” 293; 
against a Moral Sense, 298; as to 
Reason in Morals, 322 ;—quoted for 
the opinion of Socrates in regard to 
Final Causes, vii. 104, 105; in re- 
ard to the doctrine of Pre-existence, 
in explanation of the Origin of Evil, 
126-128; as to Virtue being a Science, 
150; in regard to the consolatory 
hope of Immortality, 184; adduced 
as to the religious boldness (resigna- 
tion) of Socrates, 224; quoted in re- 
gard to the high importance of Re- 
ligion, 224, 225; on the nature of 
Virtue, 352 ; referred to as to the con- 
nexion of Politics and Ethics, 365; 
referred to as a political theorist, viii. 
32; his theory of a proposed com- 
munity of wives and children, &c., 
adduced, 55, 68 ; as recommending a 
conjugal union, 78, 79; his opinion 
as to interest and trade in general, 
ix. 151, sey. 

Platonic Ideas, v. 414, 415 (Note D). 

Platonic year, iti. 167. 

Platonists, their doctrine of Universals, 
ii. 168, sey. 

Playfair, Prof., on the Law of Conti- 
nuity, 1. 562,563; Laplaco’s reviewer, 
468 ; adduced in regard to the friend- 
ship between Black and Hutton, vi. 
177 ; in reference to the principle of 
the Sufficient Reason, 367 ;—differed 
from the Author in regard to the 
notion of Causality, vii. 19, 20. 

Pleasure, Pleases, &c.; these ambigu- 
ous expressions explained, vi. 348 ;— 
Pleasure the concomitant of Activity, 
vii. 138, seg., 143; pleasures, 1° of 
Activity and Repose ; 2% of Sense ; 
3° of Imagination ; 4° of the Under- 
standing ; 5° of the Heart, vi. 102, 
vii. 339-350. See Emotions. 

Pliny (the elder), referred to as to the 
medical science of the Druids, ii. 312; 
quoted as to the application of the 
term law to a general physical fact, ° 
ili. 162 ; as to the belief in astrology, 
omens, &c., 169, 170; as to the In- 
stincts of birds, iv. 260; quoted as to 
the Beautiful in painting, v. 235, 
241; his “ Flens animal, ceteris im- 
peraturum,” quoted, vil. 137 ; quoted 
as to the estimation of agriculture by 
the early Romans, viii. 140, 144. 

Pliny (the younger), uses the term 
stomachus in our metaphorical sense 
ofthe word Taste, v. 345; quoted as to 
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the independence of Virtue upon 
opinion, vi. 154; in connexion with 
this his commemoration of the action 
of Arria and Psetus quoted, 407 ; re- 
ferred to in regard to the legal dis- 
couragements of celibacy among the 
Romaus, viii. 94; quoted as to the 
true policy in regard to celibacy, 96. 

Plowden, Mr. (of the Middle Temple), 
quoted in defence of Usury, vi. 242, 
ix. 150. 

Plutarch, quoted, iv. 163; his memory 
rather comprehensive than faithful, 
231; quoted as to the Stoical doc- 
trine in regard to Instinct, 278; his 
evidence adduced as to the effect of 
Association in making deformities 
agrecable, v. 365; referred to in re- 
gard to Sylla’s anticipation of Ceesar, 
vi. 37, 153 quoted as to a saying of 
Pythagoras (attributed also to Epic- 
tetus) in regard to the power of Cus- 
tom, 102, vii. 334; as to the appre- 
ciation of real Virtue, 259 ;—to prove 
the prevalence of Monotheism among 
the foamed of antiquity, vil. 81, 82 ; 
on the Universal Consent of mankind 
to the existence of a Deity, 86; in re- 
gard to the theory of the Manicheans, 
- 129; as to the supreme importance of 
Religion, 225; as to the definition of 
Virtue, 356; referred to in regard to 
the disadvantages of wealth, vili. 34. 
Pneumatology, v. 20, 21. 

Poet (The), as a variety of intellectual 
character, on, in general, iv. 222-238 ; 
meaning of the term, 222 ; connexion 
of a love of poetry and of a good heart, 
224; opposition of the habits of think- 
ing in the poet and metaphysician, 
231, seg.; the term Wit formerly often 
used for poetic genius, 235; poetical 
talent, its moral effects, 232 ; poetical 
and mathematical pursuits, thets op- 
posite influence, 233. 

Political, class of Duties so called, vi. 
90, vil. 282. 

Politics, Political Economy, among its 
earliest cultivators, English mer- 
chants, i. 97; Political and Ethical 
Philosophy, sketch of their progress 
during the eighteenth century, in- 
tended by Author, 202; here espe- 
cially Knowledge is Power, 502 ; use 
and abuse of, general principles in, ii. 
219-251; contrast of the art of govern- 
ment and of the mechanical arts, 226; 
on political reformation, its dangers 
and difficulties, 227, seq.; time, the 


great political innovator, 229; on 
political progress, 230-251 ; reality of 
this progress defended, 241, seq.; 
Economists, view of their political 
doctrine, 231-242; our political pro- 
judices, analogy between them and 
natural instincts, 248, seg.; this ob- 
served by Bayle, 249; of the proper 
use of Experience in, iii. 330-334, 
397-399 ; their connexion with Ethics, 
vii. 365, 366; Political Economy, 
an outline of its contents, vill. 3-6; 
of its objects and province, in gene- 
ral, 9-58; meaning of the title as 
used by the Author in an unexclu- 
sive sense, to wit, as containing two 
parts, 1° Political Economy Proper, 
2 Politics Proper, 9, seg., 16; 
meaning of the phrase in its ac- 
ceptation proper or limited, 9, vil 
intimate connexion of, with the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, 17, seq.; 
the Author docs not exclude Politics 
from Political Kconomy, 21; proposed 
order in the distribution of the Lec- 
tures on, 21, 29; Political Economy 
proper as opposed to Politics, its con- 
tents and Aiton. 30-56 5; con- 
tains, 1° Population, 31, seq.; 2% Na- 
tional Wealth, 33, aeg.; 3% the Poor, 
their maintenance, 47, seg.; 4° Hdu- 
cation and the repression of crime, 
49, seq.; merits of the Scottish Legis- 
lature regarding Political Kconomy 
Proper, ix. $31, 332 ; Politics Proper, 
opposed to Political Economy strictly 
so called, in other words, the Theory 
of Government, 350-452 ; conclusion 
of the course on Political Kconomy 
Proper, with an enumeration of cer- 
tain eminent authors connected with, 
458, 459; narrow views of the 
ancients with regard to the study of, 
x. 54; effect of the invention of print- 
ing upon this study, ib.; the happi- 
ness of a nation depends more on the 
equity of the laws enacted, than on 
the share the people have in their 
enactment, 54, 55; this held by 
Smith, Quesnai, Turgot, Campo- 
manes, Heccaria, and others, 55; 
contrast between the spirit of ancient 
and of modern policy in respect to 
the wealth of nations, 57; causes of 
this difference, 57, seq.; necessity of 


‘ caution in the application of political 


theories, 62, seg., 93; advantage of 
aiming at perfection in legislation, 
64, seq.; increased attention directed 
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to the subject in the middle of last 
century, 95. 

Political Institutions, must be accom- 
modated to the circumstances of a 
people, ix. 419-421. 

Political Science, has two branches :-—~ 
the Theory of Government (Politics 
Proper), and Political Economy (Pro- 
per), vill. 24, 25, 29; study of Politics 
or Political Plilosophy conduces to 
public spirit, and is otherwise of ad- 
vantage, 20, ix. 399, 400. 

Politicians, Ancient, ignorant of mixed 
monarchies, ix. 386. 

Polybius, quoted as to the contrast be- 
tween the domestic and the foreign 
policy of a state, ii. 110; quoted as 
to the constitution of Rome, and de- 
fended, 397, see ix. 415; quoted as to 
acquired Perceptions, v. 331; referred 
to as to the price of wheat in antiquity, 
vill. 381; thatthe government of Ree 
resembled an aristocracy, ix. 368 ; 
quoted as to the threo simple forms 
of government, 413, 415; that the 
government of Rome resembled all 
the three forms, 414; in this respect 
defended against Grotius, 415; ac- 
cording to Gillies, Smith borrowed 
from, x. 82, seg. 

Polygamy compared with Monogamy, 
in reference to Population, viii. 82-92 ; 
of two kinds—a plurality of Wives, 
or a plurality of Husbands, 82; the 
latter is passed over as a tare anomaly, 
84. 

Polytheism or Monotheism, which his- 
torically prior, vil. 78-83 ; for details, 
see Monotheism. 

Pons, Father, as to the Logic of the 
Brahmins, iii. 224, 225. 

Poor, the, their maintenance, a branch 
of Political Economy Proper, viii. 47, 
seg.; how their legal maintenance 
may be detrimental, 202; great in- 
crease of, in consequence of the sup- 
pression of villanage, 210, 211, see ix. 
256; great number of beggars in Scot- 
Jand towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, 210; also in England 
during the sixteenth century, 2b. ; cir- 
cumstances affecting the comfort of the 
labouring poor, 251; on, in general, 
ix. 254-326 ; relief of, an important 
subject of Political Economy, 255; 
the transmutation throughout Europe 
of slavery into villanage, and of vil- 
Janage into freedom, how it compli- 
cates the claims of the poor to relief, 
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256, seq.; emancipation of the lower 
orders in England, 257; effect of the 
Reformation in multiplying English 
paupers, 259; amount of funds ex- 
pended on the support of, in England, 
273, 274; how their relief accom- 
plished through Benefit Clubs or 
Friendly Socicties, 274, seg.; have 
they a right to maintenance ? 275; is 
it expedient to abandon their relief 
to voluntary charity ? 275, seg. ; plan 
of a limited assessment for the sup- 
port of, 278; against such plan of a 
limited relicf, 278, seg.; subsidiary 
measures for their relief, 300-326 ; 
Charity Workhouses, 300-305 ; Bene- 
fit Clubs, 306-313; on their distresses 
as connected with their evil habits, 
313-326; habits of economy, good 
effects of, 321. See Poor-Laws. 

‘Poor, Society for bettering the condi- 
tion of,” its Reports quoted, ix. 307- 
309 ; referred to, 322, 323. 

Poor-Laws, British, Historical Sketch 
of, ix. 254-299; English, 254-286 ; 
Parliamentary measures — against 
sturdy begging, 257, 258 ; for the re- 
lief of the aged and impotent, 258 ; 
Act for the relief of the poor, passed 
in 1601, the 43d of Elizabeth, con- 
stituting the foundation of our present 
poor laws, 261, seqg.; Law of Settle- 
ment enacted, 1662, and its effect, 
265; its ambiguity, 265, 266; the 
Scottish political economists de- 
fended, or excused, on this point by 
tho Author against their English 
critics, 267, 268; spirit of the English 
Poor Laws praised, 281, 282; Scot- 
tish, sketch of, 286-299; contrasted 
with the Inglish, in that the assess- 
ments are not compulsory, 287 ; ear- 
liest Scottish statutes for support of 
the poor, 287, seq. 

Pope, Alex., a dangerous vindicator of 
the ways of God, i. 262, 263; on 
Clarke's argument, @ priori, 290; 
verses of, unjustly suspected of Spi- 
nozism, 304, see vil. 34; fond of alli- 
teration, ii. 262; his facility in rhym- 
ing, 269, 276; the felicity of hisrhymes 
and verses, 274, 276, 277 ; a compari- 
son of, quoted, 280 ; the diction of, his 
Song by a person of Quality referred 
to, 331; quoted in illustration of the 
opposition of Reason to Instinct, iii. 
8, iv. 274; as to the meaning of the 
word Reason, iii. 12 ; as to the mean- 
ing of the term Judgment, 15; as to 
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the incompatibility ef Imagination 
and Memory, iv. 229; to show that 
the words Wit and Poetry were for- 
merly often synonymous, 235; quoted, 
236; as to migration of birds, 263; 
quoted in illustration of the Sublime, 
v. 288, 328; in illustration of Tact, 
347; that a critic should be himself 
a model, $78 ; quoted as to the disin- 
terested love of Society, vi. 139; as 
to the nothingness of Fame, 148; 
uoted his character of the Duke of 
harton, in illustration of a systema- 
tic steadiness of apparently inconstant 
and inconsistent conduct, 211; on a 
saying of Rochefoucauld, 2583; as to 
the meaning of at will, 348;--as to 
God and the Universe, vii. 833; these 
verses not Spinozistic, 34; quoted 
(ter) as to Optimism, 182, 133; as to 
the Preponderance of Moral Good, 
147, 148; as to the impossibility of 
our reasoning but from what we know, 
200; as to Resignation to divine 
power, 224; quoted on common sense, 
x. 306. 

Population, a branch of Political Eco- 
nomy Proper, vili. 31, seq. ; on, in 
fuer forming Book I. of Political 

iconomy Proper, 59-252 ; considered 
as an article of Natural History, 60- 
66; effect of climate on, 61; progress 
of, in America, 61, seqg.; in Flanders, 
London, Hindostan, &c., 62, 63; con- 
sidered as an article of Political Eco- 
nomy, 67-252; as affected by the 
Political institutions which regulate 
the connexion between the Sexes, on, 
in general, 67-92; Marriage and 
Concubinage, 67-42; by Monogamy 
and Polygamy, 82-92; by the state of 
manners relative to the connexion 
between the Sexes, 92-97 ; in relation 
to celibacy and its counter regulations 
in the states of antiquity, particularly 
the Roman, 92-94; in relation to 
celibacy in modern states, 95, seq. ; 
dependence of, on the means of sub- 
sistence enjoyed by the people, 98- 
211; as dependent on the Notion 
held in regard to the competent sup- 
port of a family, 98-112; in this rela- 
tion comparative view of population 
in England and in Ireland, 99, seq.; 
as checked by poverty, 102, sey.; in 
connexion with Agriculture, 113-152; 
in connexion with Manufactures, 152- 
183; is the density of, in proportion 
to the extent of country, a certuin 
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index of national prosperity? 198- 
211; Author resolves this question 
in the negative, 198, seg.; instances 
of a mistaken policy of different coun- 
tries in this respect, 199, seq.; on the 
principle of, quoted various authors, 
203, seqg.; the Author holds loss 
gloomy views on this subject than 
Mr. Malthus, and why, 207, seg. ; on 
the means which have been employed 
to ascertain the state of population in 
particular instances, —in general, 211- 
252; this sought to be estimated from 
the number of houses—from the quan- 
tity of food consumed—and from the 
amount of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, 212, seg. ; statistical authors 
who have attempted such an estimate, 
adduced, ib.; as estimated by the 
proportion of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, 220, seqg.; comparative valuo 
in this estimation of the Bills of 
Mortality and Registers of Births, 
223, 224, sey. ; how the population 
of a country is to be inferred, 225, 
seg.; considerations to be attended to 
in our calculations concerning, 227, 
4h ; population in England and 
ales, 242, seq. 

Porphyry, referred to touching Univer- 
salx, 11. 171. 

Port-Royal Logic, praised for its chap- 
ter on Sophisms, iii. 205; quoted as 
to the defect of Aristotle’s Physics, 
234. 

Porteous, Bishop, quoted as to Educa. 
tion, vill. 50, 51. 

Porterfield, Dr., quoted, ii. 104; as to 
Custom and Ifabit, 125; as to (the 
Leibnitian doctrine of) the possibility 
of the soul thinking, and willing with- 
out consciousness, 13-4. 

Postlethwayt, Malachi, his Dictionary 
adduced, vii. 145; quoted as to the 
effect of machinery in reference to 
labour, 195; asto Sir William Petty’s 
Political Arithmetic, 215; as to rate 
of interest in China, 421, 

Potato, its nutritive qualities, viii. 100, 
101, 105, ix. 142, 143. 

Potter, St. Paul’s simile of, in illustra- 
tion of the scheme of Necessity, i. 
579, vi. 377. 

Poverty, though favourable to the pro- 
duction of population, unfavourable to 
its maintenance, vili. 102, 103. 

Power, Knowledge 18, i. 502, 524, see 
Lacon. 

Power, Necessary Connexion or Effi- 
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ciency, see Cause, Cansation ; how do 
we acquire this notion? vi. 47-49, 347, 
vil. 15, seq. 

Power, the Desiro of, vi. 8-10, 156-160 ; 
how subsidiary to the Desire of Know- 
ledge, 9; how the foundation of our 
love of Property, 9, 158; of our love 
of Liberty, 9, 159; and of the plea- 
sure of Virtue, 10, 159; how far iden- 
tical with the pleasure of Activity, 
156; how first introduced into the 
mind, a puzzling question, 7b.; how 
this desire is gratified by the posses- 
sion of wealth, eloquence, address, 
rank, &c., 157; 80 ne in part, our 
discoveries in science contribute to 
its gratification, 157, 158; henee 
Bacon’s favourite maxim, ‘“ Know- 
ledge is Power,’”’ 158; connexion of 
Avarice with this desire, 7b.; con- 
nected with the love of Retirement 
and Tranquillity, 159. 

Powers and Faculties of Mind, what, i. 
334. 
Powers, Legislative, Judicial, and Exe- 

cutive, 1x. 351, 352. 

Practical doctrines of Morality, vi. 277; 
how is the Practice opposed to the 
Theory of Morals, ib. ; Practicn prin- 
ciples by whom argued not to be 
Innate, 235, 236. 

Practice, schemes of Free-will and 
Necessity, as influencing, vi. 390-396. 

Predestination and Free-will seemingly 
conflictive, vi. 344, 395, 402. 

Pre-existence, as one of the threo theo- 
ries to account for the Origin of Evil, 
vi. 62, vii. 126-129 ;—its history as 
given by Plato, vii. 126-128. 

Prejudice, where such is universal it 
must have some foundation in a na- 
tural principle, iii. 61, 62 prejudices, 
on, i. 66, 543, seg. ; the correction of 
one is frequently more important than 
the acquisition of many truths, v. 
51, 52. 

Premises and Conclusion, as a principle 
of Association, i1. 261. 

Prescience, Divine, on the argument for 
the scheme of Necessity drawn from, 
vi. 396-402 ; a refutation held by the 
Author to be beyond the reach of our 
faculties, 396; but by other philoso- 
phers, as Clarke, Reid, &c., on this 
ground the reasonings for Necessity 
have been combated, 7b.; this reason- 
ing, in so far as it is logical, would 
make the Deity a Necessary agent, 
397; some philosophers have, how- 
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ever, supposed that Free or contingent 
actions may not be foreseen, even by 
God, 401. 

Press, Liberty of, salutary restrictions 
on, vil. 279. 

Press, see Printing. 

Prévost, M., of Geneva, praised, i. 381, 
421; quoted touching Kant, 415, 
598-600, see v. 118; touching Hut- 
cheson, 428; and L’Huillier, against 
Condorcet's (and Laplace's) theory 
of our Anticipation of the Constancy 
of Nature, 609-611, see also vii. 116- 
118; Letter to Mr. Stewart, 616; 
his observations on Leibnitz, 616 ; on 
Bonnet, 616; on Buffon, 616 ; on the 
words ennui and lassitude, 617; on 
the Kantian application of the term 
form, 617; on the Scottish philoso- 
pice ib.; on the principle of our 
“xpectation of the Constancy of Na- 
ture, 7b.; quoted touching Volition, 
Attention, Sleep, and Recollection, 
with the Author’s remarks on his 
opinions, i. 491, seq. ; his observation 
praised for its acuteuess in noticing 
that the inquiries of Bonnet and Con- 
dillac on the hypothesis of the anz- 
mated statue are not analytic but 
synthetic, iii. 43; was the first who 
corrected the assertion of Condillac 
that the Art of Reasoning is only a 
language well arranged, 103; coin- 
cides with the Author in the distine- 
tion of mathematics as a science of hy- 
pothetical truths, from other sciences 
which have for their aim absolute 
truth, 115; his opposition to the Au- 
thor in regard to the nature of mathe- 
matical evidence, 124, 407-414; quot- 
ed as to the arrangement and utility 
of Logic, 222; as to the nature of 
Cause or Agent, but his reasoning 
unsatisfactory, 232, 414, 416; as to 
the meaning of the word Analogy, 
285; as to the danger of hypotheses 
decreasing with the extension of 
science and their utility increasing, 
310; on mathematical equality, coin- 
cidence, and superposition, 369, 370, 
407, seq.; Dedication to him, v. 1; 
on the want in the French language 
of a word for Consciousness, 56; 
referred to with relation to Kant, 
118; as a critic of Condillac, 122; 
and L’Huillier, pear against Con- 
dorcet in regard to the doctrine of 
Probabilities, vii. 116-118; resolve our 
expectation of the Constancy of na- 
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, ture into a Natural belief or Instinct, 
116, 117. 
Price, Rev. Dr. Richard, resemblance 


Price, Mr. Uvedale, ee in regard to 
Burke's theory of Beauty, v. 2213; in 


to Kant, i. 399, 400; his admission 
that the idea of every change sup- 
poses it to be an effect, 573; a stout 
advocate for Free-will, 7b. ; coincides 
with Condorect (and Laplace) in re- 
gard to the ground of our confidence 
in the course of nature, 611; a Con- 
ceptualist at least, ii. 187, seg., iil. 
89, 90; quoted as to Causation, 419; 
on Innate Ideas, v. 77; that moral 
distinctions ure not apprehended by 
Sense but by Reason, 84, see vi. 27- 
29; quoted on abstract ideas, 415; 
his doctrine in regard to the nature 
and origin of Moral distinctions, vi. 
27-29; like Cudworth, founds them 
- in the Intellect or Reason, 28, 294; 
advances, the Author holds, in too 
unqualified a form, the axiom “ Every 
change requires a cause,” 352 ;—un- 
fortunate In his attempt to improve 
Clarke’s @ priori argument, vii. 8, 
10; this modification not even new, 
9; adinits that we do not perceive 
Causation, but holds that Causality 
is a Native principle of mind, 19; 
quoted as conformable with Condor- 
cet’s principle in his doctrine of Pro- 
babilities, 118; as to the Criterion of 
Virtuous actions, 360; as to the 
Proportion of the Sexes born, 381; 
as to the proportion of the Sexes 
born in England, &c., vill. 88-90 ; as 
to the amount of pupulation in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, 99, 242; quoted 
against large farms, 126; against 
Enclosures, 132, 134; on the character 
of Dr. Davenant as a political arith- 
metician, 215; as to the average 
population of the houses in London, 
217; on what principles the popula- 
tion of a country is to Le estimated, 
225; his authority as a Political 
Arithmetician of high account, 227 ; 
on the greater mortality of towns 
compared with that of rural districts, 
231; on the actual population of 
Great Britain, and its decline before 
and after 1769, 233; this decline 
controverted, but the opinion excused, 
237; on the progress and decline of 
Agriculture in Great Britain, 238; 
on the population of London, 244 ; as 
to the right and the wrong between 
him and his opponents, 250, 251; 
alleged touching the poor, ix. 309. 


regard to the Picturesque, 224, seq., 
230, 236-240; objects to the latitude 
in the use of the word Beauty, 228, 
seq.; criticised, 235; referred to on 
Burke's theory of the Sublime, 275; 
quoted on the discrimation of the 

eautiful and the Picturesque, 439, 
seq. (Note X). 


Prices: Real and Nominal, viii. 849- 


371; difference between the relative 
doctrines of Smith and of our Author, 
349, seq.; doctrine of Smith, 350, 
seq., 357, 358; prico and exchange- 
abe value, the doctrine of our Author 
on, 360, 361; standard of, on our 
Author's doctrine, 361; how affected 
by the plenty or scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals, 371-390; the cost of a 
commodity, according to Smith, is 
naturally made up of one or all of these 
three parts—the price of labour, the 
rent of land, and tho profits of stock 
and wages, 391, seq., ix. 5; other 
circumstances which determine dif- 
ferent. prices, referred to three heads, 
391, 392; market prices, principles 
which determine their variation, ac- 
cording to Smith, 392, seg. ix. 6, 
seq.; according to Sir James Steuart, 
393; according to the Author, 393, 
395; according to Mr. Boyd, 394; 
according to Sir Francis Baring, 394, 
395; natural, as distinguished from 
the market, price, ix. 6, seg. ; circum- 
stances which determine the price of 
commodities, 8, seq. 


Pride, as an influential principle, ac- 


cording to Mandeville, is properly 
Vanity, vi. 268. 


Priestley, Dr. Joseph, maintains that 


the Ideal Theory as refuted by Reid, 
was a merely figurative mode of ex- 
pression, i. 458, 459, v. 68, seg. 3 this 
erroneous, 7b.; his opinion of Locke, 
Reid, Hume, &c., 462; a Necessitarian, 
but originally a Libertarian, 575, 576 ; 
he supposes the doctrine of philosophi- 
cal Necessity to be a merely an es 
opinion, 576; quoted as to Memory 
and Method, i). 389, seq.; as to the 
improvement of memory, 396; as 
to artificial memory, 414; as to the 
multiplication of doubts with the 
advancement of science, ili. 396; as 
to the association between bodily ges- 
ture and mental affection, iv. 139; 
noticed as a metaphysical romancer, 
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v. 7; his hypothetical assumptions, 
and assault upon Reid, 11, 12; that 
Reid criticised the Ideal theory seri- 
ously, albeit the expressions of philo- 
sophers were only meant metaphori- 
cally, 68, 88, 422; this opinion of 
Pricstley refuted, 422-428 (Note H); 
quoted in refutation of himself, 428 ; 
on his metaphysical theory in general, 
139, seq.; an ambiguous kind of Ma- 
terialist, 139, 140; his earlier scheme 
makes Matter in a manner immate- 
rial, 140; in his subsequent writings 
amore determined Materialist, 141 ; 
but always a psychological Unitarian, 
ib.; his doctrine of moral Necessity 
founded on his psychological Mate- 
rialism, 142; this ironically advanced 
by Berkeley previously, 143; he has 
not sinntoved Berkeley’s conception 
of Materialism, 7b.; in regard to the 
Origin of our knowledge he probably 
regarded Ideas as themselves mate- 
rial, 144; treated as metaphorical the 
language of those philosophers who 
describe Ideas or Species as represen- 
tations or pictures, 7b.; his table of 
Reid’s Instinctive Principles, 409 ; 
Priestley’s and Hartley’s explanation 
of ideas by vibration, 427 ; his theory 
on the Creation of Matter, 429; one 
of the Selfish Moralists, vi. 228 ; loose 
meaning of the terms, Desire, Wish, 
Volition, &c., 348; surrendered the 
doctrine of Free-will with reluctance, 
350; his theory of Materialism, 353, 
354, vii. 174; Priestley and his fol- 
lowers differ in the spirit of their 
scheme of Necessity from Collins and 
Edwards, 373, seq.; adduced as to 
the influence of Speculation upon 
preceiees 395 ;—quoted as to Final 
sauses, vii. 101; adduced as to the 
common apprehension of mankind in 
regard to Materialism, 170; his ob- 
jections to Reid’s philosophy con- 
sidered, x. 294-299; seems substan- 
tially to agree with him on the 
doctrine of Common Sense, 303, 
304. 

Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter, see Qualities. 

Primary Elements of Human Reason, a 
synonymous expression for Primary 

_ Laws of Human Belief, which see. 

Primogeniture, effects of, referred to, viii. 
152; right of, in succession to land, 
1x. 197, 198, 201; an obstacle to agri- 
culture, 201. 
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Primum Cognitum, problem of, i. 565, 
566, ii. 159, seq., iii. 173, 381-383. 
Principles (First) of a science, what, iii. 
30, 31, 32, 36-39; in Mathematics, 
not the Axioms but the Definitions, 
32, 113, seg., 193; contrasted with 

Axioms, 38-40, 46, 47. 

Pringle, Sir John, referred to as showing 
the general state of Metaphysical spe- 
culation in Scotland, 1. 435. 

Printing, Invention of, i. 30, seq.; in- 
fluence of, ii. 243, seq.; may have 
been suggested by a passage of Cicero, 
vii. 45; effect of, on political improve- 
ment, vill. 27, 28, 44, ix. 398, effects 
of the invention of, x. 54. 

Prior, Matthew, quoted, i. 140; quoted 
as to Reason, ili. 67; on the associa- 
tion of antiquity with elevation, v. 
445. 

Probabilities, Calculation of, 1. 467, 468, 
609-614; its difficulties, 111.182; on the 
Calculus of, in reference to the argu- 
ment for the existence of God, from 
Final] Causos, vii. 108-119; under the 
doctrine of, are commonly confounded 
two very different things: 1° the 
Mathematical theory of Chances; 2° 
the Inductive anticipation of future 
events deduced from observations on 
the past course of nature, 115, seq. 

Probable Evidence, what, ii. 30; word 
probable has two meanings, a logical 
or philosophical-=not necessary, and 
a popular or vulgar=likely, iil. 180- 
182. 

Productive, to what kind of labour most 
appropriately applicd, vill. 260; is 
this epithet applicable to manufac- 
tured produce? 20. 

Profit, Taxes upon, ix. 249-251; these, 
on profit in general, 249; on the profit 
of particular employments, 250, 251. 

Profound, how analogous with the High 
in science, v. 448, 449 (Note HH). 

Progress of Mankind in illumination, 
humanity, and happiness, upon the 
whole steady and accelerating, i. 487- 
527; objection considered, 488, seg. ; 
circumstances contributing to this 
Improvement—Revival of Letters— 
Invention of Printing—Geographical 
Discoveries — Intercourse between 
Nations—Religious Reformation, 489, 
seq.; probability of such a progress, 
491, seg.; anticipation from the char- 
acter of the Divine Agency, 491, seq.; 
counter inference refuted, 492, seg. ; 
true nature of the problem stated, 
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493, 494; Turgot’s opinion relative to, 
493-497 ; fallacious doctrines on the 
question, 497, 498 ; misapplication of 
Mathematical theory in opposition to 
this progress by Boscovich, 498, 499 ; 
Sismondi, his opinion in favour of, 
500, 501; Printing, ita effect spe- 
cially considered, 5U1, seq., £03, seg.; 
Stay, his verses on this effect, 503; 
effect of printing in securing and 
accelerating the progress of know- 
ledge, 503, seg.; by the multiplication 
of books, 503; by a free commerce of 
ideas, 504; by the division of intel- 
Jectual labour, and a combination of 
all powers through all ages, 505; in 
correcting errors and exploding pre- 
judices, 506, seg.; this assisted by 
the diffusion of independence and 
affluence, 509; by active intercourse 
between remote regions, 509, sey. ; 
the ocean, how it contributes to this 
end, 509; effect of printing in dif- 
fusing knowledge among the great 
body of a people, 510; institution of 
libraries, 510; means of popular in- 
struction, 511, 512; the wide circu- 
lation of pamphlets and journals, 512, 
513; other concurring causes—multi- 
plication of roads, posts, and couriors, 
514; objection from the possible cir- 
culation of error, 514, seq.; Freedom 
of the press supposed, 515; as know- 
ledge advances and spreads, does origi- 
nality decrease, as Voltaire supposed ? 
516; even granting the objection to 
be true, the diffusion still beneficial, 
517-519; progress of knowledge not 
to be confounded with the progress 
of scepticism, 519; advancement of 
hilosophy gives as an incontroverti- 
le result the advancement of human 
happiness, 520; pernicious zeal of 
some modern philosophers against 
what they regard as prejudice, 521; 
defects of our modern education, 522; 
imp rtance of the Association of Ideas 
in training the mind, 522, 523; im- 
ortant admission by the Emperor 
Nanclesn, 524; and by the Allied 
Sovereigns on entering Paris, 525- 
527; and in the British Parliament, 
525-527; gencral progress of the 
human race, ii. 211, 2380-251; not to 
be disbelieved nor harshly controvert- 
ed, 247; not to be gainsaid on account 
of the absurdities of some of its advo- 
' cates, 488, 489. 

Propensities (Implanted), see Instinc- 
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tive Principles of Action ; comprise 
Appetites, Desires, Affections, vi. 4. 

Properties (Estates), size of, viii. 138- 
152; in France, 148, seg. ; Agrarian 
Laws of the Romans in reference to, 
138, seq.; effect of these laws upon 
Agriculture, 139, seq. 

Propertius, quoted as to the transitive 
application of the term Beautiful to 
forms, v. 206. 

Property, right of, vii. 260-273 ; as con- 
stituted by Occupancy, 261, seq.; has 
its origin from two distinct sources, 
271, seg.; we must distinguish the 
right of Property as recognised by tho 
law of nature, and as ein by 
municipal institutions, 272, 273. 

Proportions :—between the Sexes—be- 
tween Births and Deaths—between 
Marriages and Population, viii. 221, 
seg. 

Propositions, on the doctrine of Con- 
dillac, they are all equations, iii, 133. 

Propositions, Sclf-evident, Allamand’s 
doctrine regarding, 1. 551, 552. 

Protagoras, that everything is relative 
to the percipient, and that Right or 
Wrong depends on us, in so far con- 
formable with Hume, vi. 293. 

Proverbs on the division of labour, quot- 
ed from different languages, viii. 310, 
311. 

Provisions, see Food. 

Prudence, distinguished from Duty, vi. 
221. 

Psellus, Michael, quoted as to the ler- 
sian Magi, vil. 73. 

Psychology, v. 20. 

Publius Syrus, quoted against the Utili- 
tarian ethics, ui. 356. 

Puffendorff, his work on the law of 
Nature and Nations, charactcristics 
of this work, 1. 172-187; adduced on 
the Occupancy as originating the 
right of Property, vil. 262. 

Pulteney, Sir Wil iam, in favour of the 
paler of a limited assessment for the 

vor, 1x. 278. 

Purveyance, as a farm burden, viii. 118, 
seq. 

Pythagoras, on the influence of Custom, 
vi. 202. 

Pythagoreans, their doctrine of Univer- 
sals, 11.169; Pythagorean (or Pseudo- 
Pythagorean) definitions of Virtue, 
vi. 105, 322; vii. 353, 354; their 
Fragments all spurious, 105, 322, 
304, 353; one of these Fragments 
is against the originality of Moral 
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distinctions, 236 ; their doctrine as to 
Reason in Morals, 322 ;—thcir notions 
of the Sovereign Good, 304; Pseudo- 
Pythagorean opinions referred to as 
genuine, vill. 18. 


QuaKers, iv. 154, 169; instanced for 
the good effects of their education in 
subduing passion by a restraint of its 
manifestations, vil. 313. 

Qualities, Primary and Secondary, of 
Matter, distinction of, i, 125, seg.; 
what, ii. 14, 15, 18; on, in general, 
v. 418-422 (Note G); according to 
Locke, 67, 113, 419; according to 
Berkeley, 113,419; according to Reid, 
113, 118, 119; Locke really meant 
that our ideas of the Primary are 
resemblances of these qualities, 68; 
indistinctness of the line drawn by 
Reid, Descartes, Locke, between these 
classes, 113, seqg.; Primary qualities 
distinguished from what the Author 
calls the Mathematical Affections of 
Matter, 115, seg. 

Quantity, Essay on, by Dr. Reid, its 
publication, x. 251 ; opposes Hutche- 
son’s 7 vara of algebra to morals, 
252; the previous reading of its au- 
thor apparently not very extensive, 
252, 253. 

Quantity, various kinds of, as different! 
aivided by different philosophers, iis. 
378, 379. 

Quarterly Review, article in, on Part I. 
of this Dissertation, noticed, i. 601. 
Quesnay, or Quesnai, M., his special 

views expounded, ji. 240, 241, 489; 
lars as to the investigation of Final 

auses, iil. 348; adduced as to the 
meaning of the term Political Eco- 
nomy, vill. 8, 9; his Economical 
System estimated, 163; his views and 
those of the Economists in regard to 
population, 208, seg. ; praised, 289; 
alleged as to currency, 434; in favour 
of an exclusive land-tax, ix. 237, see 
Economists; Smith’s estimate of, x. 
48 ; his political philosophy coincident 
with that of Asgill, 91; of Vanderlint, 
94; the founder of a school, 2b. 

Questions which every reflective being 
asks of himself, vii. 4, 5. 

Quintilian, quoted as to his theory of 
Memory, 11. 25, 501; as to Attention, 
122; as to the astonishing velocity 
and comprehension of extemporary 
speaking, 129; as to the effect of 
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writing in weakening the memory, 
368 ; as to the memory of children, 
382; as to topical memory, 411, 412; 
as to the promptitude to which a 

ood memory conduces, 428; as to 
the effect of certain imaginations, 447 ; 
as to the use of disputation in acquir- 
ing presence of mind, iii. 222; as to 
the latitude of arrangement in the 
Latin tongue, iv. 46, 48; as to the 
regulation of Imitation, 125, 126; as 
to the word facetum, 378; on affected 
obscurity, 118; quoted as to Beauty, 
v. 235; as to the beautiful in paint- 
ing, 30.; in illustration of the Sub- 
lime, 302; use of the word gustus, 
345; quoted in regard to Seneca’s 
writing, 371; uses sensus communis 
for Tact, 453 (Note PP); quoted as 
to the power of Custom upon Hap- 
piness, vi. 102, vil. 337;—as to the 
advantage of striving after what we 
may not realize, vii. 299; quoted, x., 
82, 125, 174. 


Raesury, Mr., his portrait of Dr. Ro- 
bertson, x. 201; of Dr. Reid, 215. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, on, i. 78; quoted as 

using the expression, “‘ Fundamental 
Laws of Human Knowledge,” iii. 
376. 
Ramsay, Chevalier, his fa of Plato 
uoted in regard to the doctrine of 
Preexistanes and the Origin of Evil, 
vii? 126-128; also for Plutarch’s ac- 
count of Manicheism as a second 
theory for the Origin of Evil, 129. 
Ramsay, Allan, originated the Select 
Society, x. 203. 
Ramus, of his doctrine, i. 59, 60. 
Rankenian Club, notice of, x. 105, 106. 
Ranks, established, how they temper 
the rigour of monarchy, ix. 407. 
Rapidity of Thought, see Thought. 
Rational and Governing principles of 
action, two, to wit, Self-love and the 
Moral Faculty, vi. 17-36, 207-402 ; 
these moral principles distinguished 
from the merely active principles, 
207; man alone possessed of the 
former, 207, 208; he alone is self- 
governing, but this self-government 
can be degraded to a subservience in 
the lower tendencies, 208; exception 
in the case of Vanity, 209 ; was Alci- 
biades only vain ? ib.; another respect 
in which the rational nature differs 
from the animal is, that it is able to 
form a notion of Happiness, or what 
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is good for it, upon the whole, and to 
follow this out systematically, 212. 

Ray, quoted as to Final Causes, iii. 342, 
vil. 53, 54, 67; the author from whom 
Darwin borrowed the testimony of 
Galen, iv. 259, 261. 

Raynal, Abbé, holds that savages be- 
lieve whatever they see in motion, 
without being able to account. for it, 
to be actuated by a soul, vii. 370; 
quoted as to the advantages of wealth, 
vill. 35; referred to as to the mutual 
influence of Manufactures and Agri- 
culture, 168; adduced as to the king- 
dom of Siam, ix. 392. 

Raynouard, quoted on Language, i. 365. 

Reading (miscellaneous), bad effects of, 
iil. 326, seq. 

Realists, see Abstraction. 

Reason, most important of the intellec- 
tual powers, 11. 5; the eae attri- 
bute of man in contradistinction to 
the Jower animals, 7b.; the other fa- 
culties chiefly valuable as subservient 
to this, 7b.; Logic the science of this 
faculty, 6; vagueness and ambiguity 
of the word, 6-12; various meanings 
of the term, 7b.; popularly, without 
limitation, the power of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood, right from 
wrong, and arranging means for the 
attainment of an end, 7; opposed to 
Instinct, 8;. the criterion of moral 
truth, 8,9; the natural, as opposed 
to the supernatural, revelation, ib. ; 
restricted to the power distinguishing 
truth from falsehood, and combining 
means for the accomplishment of an 
end, to the exclusion of the moral 
discrimination of right from wrong, 
9; made convertible with the Dis. 
cursive faculty or Reasoning, 10; 
this, however, in propriety only one 
of the functions of Reason, 10, see also 
50, 64; and the two even not always 

propa 10, 11; employed by the 

author comprehensively, to denote 
the power by which we distinguish 

Truth from Falestiood, and combine 

means for ends, 12; omitting, at 

least for the present, all consideration 
of the moral function which has been 
ascribed toit, of discriminating Right 
from Wrong, ib.; to this effect are 
the meanings attached to the word 
by Locke, Reid, Milton, Arnauld, 

12, 13; employed by Prior in the 

same meaning as that annexed by 

Reid to Common Sense, 67; reason 
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(see Understanding), as the gencral 
faculty for the discovery of truth, v. 
51; the organ by which we appre- 
hend moral distinctions, 83, 84; rea- 
son (Intellect), as the source of our 
Moral perceptions, according to Cud- 
worth, vi. 25, 296, seg.; the term 
ambiguous and requires limitation, 
29, 30; may be the source of Simple 
Ideas, as of Identity, Causation, 
Equality, therefore of Right and 
rong, 30; use of, in the practice of 
Morality, 107, 296, vii. 361-366. 

Reason (the Sufficient), sce Sufficient 
Reason, ‘ 

Reasoning, only one of the various func- 
tions of Reason, iii. 10; a8 synonymous 
with Deduction, on, in general, 70- 
182; of Intuition as opposed to, con- 
troverting Locke, 70-81; of general 
reasoning as dependent upon language, 
81-113; mathematical reasoning, see 
Mathematics ; doer the evidence not 
only of mathematical but of common 
reasoning consist, as held by Con- 
dillac, &c., exclusively in the appre- 
hension of Identity? the negative 
maintained by Mr. Stewart, 130, seq. ; 
Prévost’s doctrine touching this, 407- 
414; our reasonings concerning pro- 
bable or contingent truths, on, in 
general, 153-182; the power of rea 
soning is one of the least important 
of the mental capabilities, and doos 
not, as seems to be held by Aristotle, 
chiefly conduce to the discovery of 
truth, 205, seqg.; mere reasoning does 
not subvert prejudices, 213, 214; 
reasoning, or the discursive faculty, 
its relative importance, v. 49, 51; 
general reasoning, Tooke’s specula- 
tion in regard to, 171, 172. 

Rectitude, distinction of, as Absolute 
and Relative, as Material and Jorma, 
vii. 358, 8eq. 

Reductio ad ahsurdum, different in Ma- 
thematicr from what it is in other 
branches of knowledge, and why, iii. 
53. 

References, marks of, explained, viii. 
XXili. 

Reflection, Mr. Stewart, who thinks the 
philosophical employment of the word 
Reflection modern, gives examples of 
its use, i. 556; according to Reid, 
the Jast developed of our intellectual 
faculties, ii. 419; what it means in 
Locke's philosophy, v.56, 433; second 
source of all experience and know- 
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ledge, 64; what according to Bosco- 
vich, 95. 

Reformation, Protestant Religious, i. 28. 

Regrators, laws against, vili. 121; who? 
ix. 55. 

Reid, Adam, an ancestor of Dr. Reid, 
his translation into English of Buch- 
anan’s Listory of Scotland, x. 247, 
325. 

Reid, Alexander, an ancestor of Dr. 
Reid, notice of, x. 247; his works, 
326. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, his historical state- 
ment in regard to the distinction be- 
tween Primary and Secondary Quali- 
ties of Matter, i. 126; his apparent in- 
consistency in regard to Colour, 131- 
134; his opinion quoted as to Clarke’s 
speculations concerning Space, Time, 
&c., 291; he was the first to see 
clearly the purport of Hume’s scepti- 
cism touching Causation, 447 ; pale 
opinions in general, 456-466 ; his Jn- 
quiry into the Human Mind and 
refutation of the Ideal Theory, 456, 
seq.; not a mere mistake of the figu- 
rative for the real, 458, 459; his 
Essays on the Intellectual and on 
the Active Powers of Mun, 464-466 ; 
his merits in refuting the Ideal 
theory, ii. 19, 92, seqg., 108-113, 166, 
seq. ; as also in determining the pro- 
per object of Mental philosophy, 50, 
seg.; defended from the charge of 
mysticism, 112; to what, on his doc- 
trine, is the question reduced touching 
the Origin of our Knowledge, 115, 
seq.; his distinction between Atten- 
tion and Observation, 123; quoted as 
to Habit, 126; as to the astonishing 
velocity of our habitual actions, 129; 
his discrimination of Attention and 
Consciousness, 134; on the distinc- 
tion between Conception and Imagi- 
nation, 145, 150, seg.; how Imagina- 
tion contributes to happiness, 158; a 
Conceptualist, 190, seq., iii. 91, seq. ; 
limits the province of Imagination 
to objects of sight, 431, quoted as 
to the proper order of procedure in 
the philosophy of mind, 344 ; adduced 
to show that our Presumption of the 
Constancy of Nature is an original 
paren 397 ; that the power of Re- 

ection is the last developed of our 
intellectual faculties, 419; anticipated 
by Condillac (and D’Alembert) as to 
the mode of transporting the Second- 
ary Qualities out from the mind, and 


spreading them upon objects, though 
he had probably never read the rela- 
tive works, 497; quoted to show in 
what sense he uses the word Reason, 
iii. 13; as to the nature of mathema- 
tical Axioms, and his doctrine thereon 
criticised, 30, seq., 34, 38, 39; as to 
the meaning of Principles, 46; not a 
plagiarist from Buffier, 63; his state- 
ment of the argument from Common 
Sense contrasted with that of Beattie, 
66, 67 ; his strictures upon Berkeley's 
doctrine of General Ideas, considered, 
82, sey.; quoted as to Mathematical 
demonstration, 113; as to his misap- 
prehension of Locke on this point, 
141, seq. ; as to the logical demon- 
stration of the Syllogistic Modes, 184; 
of the Syllogistic Figures, 189, seq. ; 
is he mistaken in viewing as synony- 
mous the being in a subject, and the 
being truly predicated of a subject ? 
200; his candid confession in regard 
to his knowledge of the Organon of ° 
Aristotle, 218; Priestley’s ridicule of 
his term Inductive Principle, 247; 
quoted in praise of Butler’s Analogical 
reasoning, 297; in opposition to the 
comparison of Hypothesis and the art 
of decyphering, his opinion quoted 
and controverted, 308, 309, 314; 
quoted against Induction in mathe- 
matics, 317; as to Analogy in Medi- 
cine, with criticism, 324, seg.; his 
division of Quantity, 378; quoted 
and ceusured for his approbation of 
the expression, ‘‘chain of natural 
causes,” 386; quoted as to the infer- 
ences from design in the universe, 
404 ; in regard to Causation, 420-422 ; 
quoted, iv. 6; on the Instinct of bees, 
269 ; assailed for his Instinctive Prin- 
ciples by Priestley, v. 11, 12, see 
also x. 294, seg. ; his negative merit 
in refuting errors, 47, 48; his re- 
marks on Locke's derivation of all 
our knowledge from Sensation and 
Reflection, 66, 432, 433; misre- 
presented by Priestley, 88; his ar- 
gument against Berkeley, 90; this 
misunderstood, 91; his reasonin 

from Common Sense, 91, seg. ; sound, 
not however unexceptionable, 92 ; his 
theory of the foundation of our belief 
in the existence of Matter, 101, seg. ; 
on what he founds our belief in 
the Stability of Nature, ib.; on the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter, 113, 114; table of his In- 
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stinctive Principles by Priestley, 
409 (Note A); as to Definition, 410; 
as to Idea, 411, 412; his improper 
application of the term Sentiment, 
416; his early belief in Berkeley’s 
Idealism, 418; on our ideas of Ex- 
tension, Figure, Motion, 419, 420; 
saw more clearly than other philo- 
sophers the distinction between the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter, 422; his use of the word In- 
stinct, 429; on the Secondary Quali- 
ties, 430 ; on his notion of Extension, 
431; says that genius adulterates 
philosophy, 316 ; quoted as to Objec- 
tive and Subjective Feeling, 363; 
quoted as to the Benevolent and 
Malevolent Affections, vi. 16; referred 
to as noticing that the controversy in 
regard to ree-will and Necessity has 
been industriously darkened by all 
the powers of sophistry, 43; quoted 
as to the incomprehensibilty of the 
theological argument a priori, 46, 
vii. 8; holds that the argument for a 
God from Final Causes constitutes a 
certain kind of syllogism, 52; calls 
the principle of Veracity the principle 
of Credulity, 88, vil. 280; his distri- 
bution of the Active Powers, 125; 
how his works are referred to and 
quoted, 160; his doctrine in regard 
to Emulation ‘or the desire of su- 
periority controverted, 160, 161; dis- 
tinguishes, however, Emulation from 
Envy, 161; quoted as to the Affec- 
tion of Kindred, 173; erroneously 
comprises Kmulation in the Malevo- 
lent Affections, 197, 202; coincides 
with the Author in holding a momen- 
tary belief that the object of Instinc- 
tive Resentment is alive, 200, 201; 
quoted as to the pleasure arising from 
our Benevolent Affections, 205; as 
to the signification of Honour, 221; 
as to the connexion of Virtue and 
Happiness, 224; as to the perception 
of Right and Wrong, 288; as to the 
meaning of Volition, 345, 346; de- 
nies (the author thinks erroneously) 
that every action is performed from 
some Motive, 355, 356 ;—holds the 
principle of Cansality to be Original 
or native, vii. 18; to be a Necessary 
truth, that is, which we cannot but 
think, 22; shows that Experience 
cannot be the source of Necessary 
truths, that is, truths which cannot 
‘but be, 22, 23, 46; criticism of his 


expression, “chain of natural causes,” 
25; on the Peripatetic distribution 
of Causes into four kinds, 42; is he 
right in supposing that this distinc- 
tion is arbitrary? 42, 43; holds that 
our belief in Testimony is a Natural 
propension, 280; quoted on the na- 
ture of Virtue, 353, 354; as to the 
Criterion of Virtuous actions, 860, 
361; vindicated Usury before Ben- 
tham, ix. 157; quoted to this effect, 
185; referred to, x. 7; adduced on 
interest, 96; Memoir of, 245 328; his 
birth and parentage, with notices of 
his ancestors, 246-248, 325, 326, 328; 
his education, 248, 249; pursuits at 
college, 249; excursion to England, 
249, 250; appointment to the living 
of New Machar, 250; circumstances 
connected with his charge there, 250, 
251; publication of an Jvsaay against 
Dr. Uutcheson’s Inquiry, 2513 con- 
sideration of its merits, 252, 253; 
election to the chair of philosophy in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 253 ; com- 
prehensive Aiararice of the duties of 
this office, 253, 254; along with Dr. 
John Gregory, founded wee 80- 
cicty there, 254; publication of his 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, 254; 
his early philosophical views, 255, 
256; letter of Mr. Hume to, after 
reading the manuscript of the Jn- 
guiry, 256, 257; object of this treatise, 
258 ; the first to apply Bacon’s method 
of induction to mental philosophy, 
258, seq., 269, 270; impression pro- 
duced by the publication of his Jn- 
uiry, 261, 262; removal to Glasgow 
Jniversity, 262; state of this Univer- 
sity at the time, 262, 263; his merits 
as a public teacher, 263, 264; retire- 
ment from public life, 265; observa- 
tions on the spirit and scope of his 
philosophy, 266-309; chiefly distin- 
guished by his adherence to the in- 
ductive logic, 266; his high opinion 
of Bacon, 2b. ; the value of his teach- 
ings, 273, seg. ; aimed at vindicating 
the fundamental laws of human belief 
against the attacks of scepticism, 275, 
276; his analysis and classification of 
our powers, its merits and defects, 
276 , quoted on the vastness of the 
field of mental philosophy, 276, 277 ; 
review of the more important objec- 
tions against his doctrines, 281-308 ; 
specially of four: 1° That he as- 
sumed gratuitously the theory con- 
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cerning the soul, which materialism 
calls in question, 281-288; on this 
point his philosophy peculiarly invul- 
nerable, 281, seg.; how opposed to 
materialism, 282, seg. ; holds that the 
terms expressing simple powers of the 
mind cannot be defined, 285 ; 2° That 
his views ténd to damp the ardour of 
philosophical curiosity, 289-292 ; vin- 
dicated from the charge of mysticism, 
289, seq.; letter of, to Dr. Gregory, 
on his theory of perception, 291, 292; 
3° That by an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of original principles, he has 
made the science of mind more per- 
plexed than it was before, 292-303 ; 
this objection might be most strongly 
urged against his classification of our 
active principles, but even here with 
little cffect, 293, 294; defended 
against Priestley, 294-299, 326, 327; 
4°- That by sanctioning an appeal 
from the decisions of the earned to 
the voice of the multitude, he has re- 
strained a spirit of free inquiry and 
Jent stability to popular errors, 303- 
308 ; the difference between Reid and 
Priestley on this point seems only 
verbal, 303, 304; Stewart would sub- 
stitute the expression, fundumental 
laws of human belief for Reid's prin- 
ciples of common sense, 304; what 
Reid means by an appeal to common 
sense, 307 ; remarks on his style, 308 ; 
list of his publications, 310; his pur- 
suits towards the close of life, 310, 
seq. ; letter of, to Mr. Stewart, 312, 
313; his death, 314; personal ap- 
pearance, 315; portrait, 7b.; charac- 
ter, 315-319; a eres as a Philoso- 
pher, 316, seg. ; lettcr of, on dreaming, 
320-322 ; to Dr. James Gregory, 322, 
823. 

Reid James, an ancestor of Dr. Reid, 
notice of, x. 246. 

Reid, Rev. Lewis (father of Dr. Reid,) 
his character, x. 246 ; his family, 328. 

Reid, Thomas, an ancestor of Dr. Reid, 
notice of his life and literary attain- 
ments, x. 246, 247, 325, 326; Ay- 
toun’s Hlegy on, 325, 326. 

Reinhold, on his merits, i. 394, 395, 421; 

uoted touching Kant, 417. 

Religion, Natural, a preliminary inquiry 
into the principles of, determined, vi. 
45-75, vii. 4-218. 

Religion, not the sole foundation of 
Morality, vii. 220. 

Remi, Abraham, quoted anonymously 
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as to the addiction of the Irish to 
scholastic disputation, iii. 211. 

Remorse, fallacious feeling of, super- 
seded by the doctrine of Necessity, i. 
312; a fallacious feeling, according 
to Belsham, Kames, &c., vi. 379, 380, 
400; as furnishing an argument for 
Immortality, vii. 185, 186. 

Renncl, Rev. Dr., his eulogy of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, quoted, vii. 356. 

Rennel, Major, quoted as to the San- 
scrit, iv. 95; quoted as to the use of 
cowries as coin, vill. 339; letter of, 
to Dr. Robertson, x. 229 

Representation, power of, v. 262, seq.; 
subservient to Imagination, 264. 

Repton, Mr. H., quoted as to Landscape- 
gardening, v. 227. 

Republic or Commonwealth, its corrup- 
tion Democracy, or, more precisely, 
Ochlocracy, ix. 384. 

Resemblance, as a principle of Associa- 
tion, it. 263, seq. 

Resentment, the radical Malevolent 
Affection, vi. 15, 197, seq.; Instinc- 
tive or Deliberate, 15, 198, seq., vil. 
307, seq.; on, in general, 197-206; 
in Instinctive Resentment, is there a 
momentary belicf that the object is 
alive ? 200, seg., see vii. 370; Deli- 
berate Resentment (Nemesis), its 
nature, 202, seq. 

Respondentia, a species of virtual usury, 
ix. 186. 

Restraints on the commercial intercourse 
of nations, 1x. 22-47. 

Retz, Cardinal, quoted touching the 
influenco of Custom, ii. 318; touching 
the sympathy in a multitude, iv. 158 ; 
adduced as to Rochefoucauld, vi. 257 ; 
quoted in reference to a Republic, ix. 
362. 

Revival of Letters, i. 27. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, quoted as to 
rules in painting and artistic pone 
li. 289 ; as to our association of sculp- 
ture with the ancient costume and 
other accidents, 328, 329; as to do- 
ception in painting, 439, iv. 181; as 
to perfection in artistic production, 
451; as to Imitation, iv. 125; his 
quotation from Aquila Romanus 
cited, v. 46; on his theory of the 
Beautiful, 256-261; adduced, 268; 
pares as correctly holding that 

aste is an acquire principle, 353 ; 
quoted concerning Genius, 356; as 
to Taste, 381, 382; maintains that 
sensibility to beauties of Imagination 
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is not limited to youth, 397, seq.; on 
the Picturesque, 438 (Note ; his 
pi oeenice character, 442 (Note 

); on his disappointment at first 
with the works of Raffuelle, 454 
(Note 8S); referred to in regard to 
the principles Co-operating with our 
Moral powers, vi. 36; in regard to 
the meaning of different corporeal 
Seka 248; his portrait of Dr. 

obertson, x. 201; the motto pre- 
fixed to his Academical Discourses, 
applicable to LBacon’s philosophy, 
268. 

Rhyme, facility of, as explained by As- 
sociation, ii. 274-278. 

Ricardo, Mr., quoted, viil. 444, 445. 

Ricaut, M., quoted as to the Ottoman 
empire, ix. 391, 392. 

Rice, in relation to the quantity of food 
it yields, vill. 104; rice countries 
those alone in which the effects of a 
scarcity of grain is to be apprehended, 
ix. 52. 

Richardson, quoted as to the knowledge 
of the Greek language in the East, 
iv. 88, 59. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, adduced for his 
envy of Corneille, vii. 248 ; his Poli- 
tical Testament referred to by Mon- 
tesquieu, ix. 410, 411. 

Riddell, Mr., referred to, touching Mr. 
Smith’s manuscripts, x. 75. 

Ridiculous, sense of the, as Co-operating 
with our Moral Powers, vi. 39, 8eq., 
334-336; peculiar to man, 40; its 
importance in education, 2b. 

Right and Wrong in conduct, discrimi- 
nated by the Moral Faculty, vi. 21, 
8eq., 280-301, vil. 245; a Moral per- 
ception, 24, see Moral Faculty; the 
respectively agreeable and disagree- 
able emotions they determine, that is, 
the emotions of Moral Beauty and 
Deformity, 31, 32, 301-313; am- 
biguous terms, 106, li. 357, 8eq.; 
right and wrong, ought and ought not, 
express Simple Ideas, 331, sey., vii. 
245, seq. ;—what is right is perspicu- 
ous; the Useful is obscure, vii. 232. 

Rights, division of, in the Roman Law, 
vii. 259. 

Rivarol, M. de, quoted as to Etymo- 


logy, v. 181. 
Riviére, Mercier de la, his cial 
views explained, ii. 241; an Econo 


mist, adduced, as praised by Smith, 
viii. 308; his work, On the Natural 
and Essential Order of Political So- 
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cieties, recommended for study in the 
conclusion of the Course on Political 
Kconomy, ix. 459. 

Robertson, Mr. (of Granton), as to Scot- 
tish Statistics, viii. 246. 

Robertson, Principal, referred to in 
regard to Indian history, iv. 81, 82; 
is he right in holding that Imagina- 
tion is more vigorous in the earlier 
stages of society ? v. 400, seg.; quoted 
as to the Desire of Vengeance in 
savages, vi. 15, 16; as to the love of 
intoxicating excitation in savages, 
128; as to Instinctive Resentment, 
199; in regard to the opinions of the 
Scots douche Assassination, some 
three centuries ago, 244, 245; as to 
religious Fatalism, 399 ;—as to Adap- 
tation and Design, vii. 66; as to the 
Universal Belict in a Future State, 
211; as to the notion of Property 
among the American savages, 267, 
268; adduced as to the difference of 
ancient and modern trade, viii. 38. 
seqg.; referred to as to the rise of 
towns after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, ix. 16; adduced as to the 
origin of standing armies in modern 
Europe, 421; Advertisement to Me- 
mozr of, x. 101; Memoir of, 103-242 ; 
his birth and parentage, 103; early 
education, 7b. ; his perseverance and 
assiduity as a student, 104; state of 
literature in Scotland (especially in 
Edinburgh) in his youth, 104-106; 
cultivated, as an exercise, the art of 
translation, 106; his associates at the 
University of Edinburgh, 107; his 
settlement at Gladsmuir, ib.; kind- 
ness as a brother, 107, seq.; his con- 
duct in the Rebellion of 1745, 108; 
first appearance in the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, 
109, 183, seg.; his powers in debate, 
109-111, 192-195 ; his connexion with 
the Select Society, 109, 110, 203, 204; 
publication of his L/istory of Scotland, 
112; remarks on this work, 112-125; 
correspondence relative to, 208, 220 
(see Scotland, &c.); his friendshi 
with Hume, 117; compared with 
Hume as a historian, 124, 125; his 
removal to Edinburgh, 126; appoint- 
ment to different offices, 7b.; efforts 
of his frieuds for his further prefer- 
ment, probably discouraged by him- 
self, 1b.; choice of a subject for a 
second historical work, with relative 
letters, 127-132 ; correspondence con- 
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nected with is projected History of 
Fingland, 133-137 ; probable reasons 
for the abandonment of this design, 
137, 138; remarks on his History of 
Charles the Fifth, 188-148; letter 
connected with, 220, 221 (see Charles 
the Fifth) ; publication of his History 
of America, 149 (see America); let- 
ters relative to, 151, 155; Author’s 
remarks on this work, 155-159; ho- 
nours conferred on him in Spain, 159, 
231; posthumous fragment of an in- 
ded. work on the British settle- 
ments in America, 159; passages il- 
lustrating his views on the American 
War, 159-161; letters on his literary 
projects after the publication of his 
Charles the Fifth, 162-164 ; origin of 
his Disquisition concerning Ancient 
India, 165, 166; remarks on this 
treatise, 166, 167; letter connected 
with it, 229; reyiew of his character 
as a historian, 167-177; extent and 
variety of his researches, 167, 168; 
his powers of narrative, 168, 169; 
advantages and disadvantages of tho 
mode of arrangement adopted in his 
works, 169-173; remarks on his style 
and language, 173, 177, 229-231 ; re- 
view of the part he took in Church 
affairs, 178-195, 232-238; specially 
his views on Church government, 183, 
184, 232-234 ; distinguishing features 
of his system of Church policy, 185, 
186, 234, 235 ; extract from his speech 
in the General Assembly on the re- 
peal of the laws against Roman 
Catholics, 187-191; his retirement 
from a share in the business of this 
Court, 191; extracts from Dr. Er- 
skine’s Sermon on his death, 192, 193, 
198, 200; his opponents in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, 194; administration of 
the office of Head of the University, 
195-197 ; exemplary discharge of his 
pastoral duties, 197, 198 ; his last ill- 
ness and death, 198, 199; his family 
199, 341; estimate of his character, 
199-201 ; pene appearance, 201; 
portraits of, 1b. ; miscellaneous letters 
to, 221-228; honours ‘he received 
from different foreign literary socie- 
ties, 231; particulars communicated 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff 
Wellwood, Bart., 235-237 ; letters in 
testimony of his liberal and tolerant 
tee 237-239; his connexion with 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 240 ; 
his exertions for the abolition of the 
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African slave-trade, 240, 241; his 
annual Latin discourses, 241, 242. 
Robertson, Rev. Dr. James, adduced in 
regard to the size of farms, viii. 128; 
in favour of large farms, 130; as to 
the garden system of Roman Agricul- 
ture, 140; quoted as to the importa- 

tion and exportation of corn, 247. 

Robins, against the Law of Continuity, i. 
275, 276. 

Robison, Professor John, quoted as to 
the nature of the evidence in Theore- 
tical Mechanics, iii. 136, see also 
140; as to Causation, 423; calls 
Matter a mere Phsenomenon, v. 107. 

Rochefoucauld, Duke of, character of 

his Maxims, i. 107; holds that self- 

love is the spring of all our actions, 
and thus unfavourable to morality, 

108, see also vi. 256, seg.; but per- 

sonally a model of propriety, 2b. ; not 

to be forgotten that he wrote within 
the vortex of a court, 109; quoted as 

to the inconsistency of Memory, ii 

357 ; quoted as to Hypocrisy, vi. 23 ; 

as to ae influence of the Affections, 

120; as to Friendship, 178, 179; as 

a Licentious theorist in Morals, 256 ; 

his private character opposed to his 

theoretical] opinions, 256, 257; ten- 
dency of his Maxims, 258-263; their 
influence upon the style of French 

composition, 261. 

Rochefoucauld, Duke of (the grandson), 
letter of, to Smith, x. 46; censure of 
his grandfather, the author of the 
Maximes, suppressed by Smith, 7b. 

Roederer, Herr, noticed as a collector 
of observations touching the propor- 
tion between consumption and popu- 
lation, vil. 220. 

Rogers, the Poet, on his use of mixed 
metaphors, v. 185. 

Roman Law, i. 26; inconveniences re- 
sulting from its too exclusive study, 
vii. 258, 259. 

Roman, see Ancient, &c. 

Romance reading, see Fictitious His- 
tories. 

Romances, see Fictitious Histories. 

Romans, policy of, in regard to Agricul- 
ture, vill. 138-140, 143, 144; instances 
of the great wealth of individuals in 
the Roman state, 147; Roman luxury, 
ib. ; anomalies of prices explained, 
448 ; their laws of succession in land, 
ix. 197; Roman Republic, on its 
legislative power, 435. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, lauded and ad- 
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duced against Paley’s Moral theory, 
vii. 239. 

Roscelinus, a Nominalist, ii. 182, 183, 
seq. ; various authors quoted on, 481, 
482. 

Rose, Right Honourable George, ad- 
duced touching taxes, ix. 217. 

Ross, Alexander, on the nature of 
Ideas, v. 424, 425. 

Roubaud, his theory of Synonyms criti- 
cised, v. 178; on the word tact, 346. 

Roughness, as an agrceable or disagree- 
able quality in objects, v. 219, seq. 

Rousseau, quoted on the theory of Lan- 
guage, 1. 361-365 ; his merits and de- 
fects as a writer on Education, 382 ; 
quoted, ii. 70; adduced, iv. 25; 
quoted as to the genius of women, 
242, 243; as to the distinction be- 
tween man and brutes, 296; on the 
connexion of wants, labour, and in- 
tellectual development, vill. 309 ; 

uoted against the freedom of the 
English people, ix. 437. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris, its 
influence, i. 94, 95. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, Dr. Robert- 
son’s connexion with, x. 240. 

Royal Society of London, its influence, 
1. 94, 95. 

Royer-Collard, M., noticed, vi. 15. 

Rudeness : Man’s rudest state is not his 
most natural, vill. 73, 86. 

Ruhnkenius, in reference to Longinus, 
v. 464. 

Rulhiére, M. de, quoted as to the in- 
efficacy of Disputation, iii. 214. 

Rumford, Benjamin Thomson (Count), 
quoted as to Sympathetic Imitaticn, 
iv. 120 ; his experiments on nutrition 
referred to, vii. 112, ix. 145; re- 
ferred to as to the management of the 
poor in Munich, ix. 305. 

Russell, Mr. James, bis praise of Reid's 
Inquiry, x. 261; Mr. Stewart in- 
debted to his instructions, ib. 


Sappucezs, were they Libertarians? vi. 


391. 
Sagard, Gabriel, adduced as to Adjec- 
tives in theHuron language, iv. 30. 
Sage, M. Le (of Geneva), against the 

Lae of Continuity, i. 278, 279; ad- 
duced in favour of Hypothesis, iii. 
306; of the investigation of Final 
Causes, 346; touching Causation, 

415. 
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Sage, Le, quoted as to the addiction of 
the Irish to scholastic disputation, iii. 


58. 

Salisbury, John of, quoted concerning 
Abelard and the Nominalists, 11. 482, 
483; as to the futility of Logic, ii. 
207. 

Sallust, quoted in illustration of the 
Sublime, v. 319; his character of 
Catiline indicates the insanity of its 
subject, vi. 211; quoted as making 
God the Retributor of virtue and vice, 
vii. 221; on Contempt, as the aristo- 
cratic feeling of the Roman nobility, 
ix. 382. 

Sanscrit language, our author’s conjec- 
tures concerning: its origin, supposing 
it to be a fabrication of the Indian 
priesthood, and borrowed from the 
Greek, iv. 77-115; intercourse between 
India and Greece, 82, seq. 

Sanscrit, see Indian. 

Sappho, her ode, how sublime, v. 320. 

Saros, the Chaldean, ii. 401. 

Saunderson, the blind mathematician, 
the unerring fineness of his touch, v. 
373. 

Sanvages, adduced as to Nostalgia, vi. 
184. 

Savings’ Banks (but not so called), their 
institution recommended, ix. 313. 

Scaliger, Joseph, his great memory, 
ii. 383; quoted as to the connexion 
of a taste for poetry and a good heart, 
iv. 224; his Heipram on she Marvels 
of Holland, vin, 284. 

Scaliger, Julius Ceesar, quoted as to 
the Intellect, v. 163; his book De 
Causis Lingue Latin, quoted by 
Dr. Parr, but erroneously attributed to 
his son Joseph, 460. 

Scepticiem, how useful, i. 439, 440, 
462; scepticism and credulity often 
united, 567, 568; refutation of, how 
requisite, 11. 56; ancient and modern 
contrasted, v. 37; ancient, in regard 
to the Material World, 87; philoso- 
phers less exposed to, in proportion 
as their views are less partial, and 
Metaphysical Speculators safer from, 
than mere Physical observers, vii. 
214; sceptical eae in general 
paradoxical and sophistical, 215; evil 
influence of, on our own Happiness, 
as a desponding magination, 320, 
seq. 

Sraptich the Ancient, opposed to the 
Modern, vii. 43; to Hume in parti- 
cular, 49. 
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Schardam, J. P., in reference to Lon- 
inus, v. 464. 

Schelling. on his doctrine, i. 419, 420. 

Schiller, that the real cannot always be 
safely represented, v. 272. 

Schlegel, Frederick, quoted and cor- 
rected in regard to Locke, i. 396; 
adduced as to the Sanscrit, iv. 80. 

Sthmidt-Phiseldeck, as an expositor of 
Kant, v. 118. 

Schott, Gaspar, quoted for cases of 
men intelligent, though born without 
extremities, iv. 285. 

Schulz (not Schulze), author of the 
Synopsis of the Kantian Philosophy, 
noticed, i. 593. 

Sciences, some rest ultimately on facts, 
others on Definitions or Hypotheses, 
iii, 114, 134. 

Scotland, resort of Scotsmen to the Con- 
tinent for education, i. 550; certain 
Scottish divines have disparaged the 
evidences of Natural Religion, vi. 
112; moral judgment of the Scots 
touching Assassination some three 
centuries ago, 244; Confession of the 
Scottish Church explicitly in favour 
of Free-Agency, 402; many Scottish 
Divines ignorant of this, supposing 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the Abso- 
lute Decrees to be of itself an asser- 
tion of Fatalism, 7b.; progressive 
population of, viii. 245, seq. ; state of 
wealth and manufactures in, in the 
more ancient times, 402; rate of in- 
terest in, explained, 403; rate of in- 
terest in, at different times, 415; laws 
against engrossers and forestallers, 1x. 
56; parochial schools of, their his- 
tory, 328-333, sce Poor-Laws; state 
of literature in, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, x. 104-106. 

Scotland, ITistory of, by Dr. Robertson, 
remarks on, x. 112-125; immediate 
impression made on the public mind 
by this work, 113; extracts from let- 
ters written soon after its publication, 
113-119; by Mr. Horace Walpole, 
113, 114, 116, 117; by Dr. Warbur- 
ton, 114; by Mr. Garrick, 114, 115; 
by Mr. William Strahan, 115, 207, 
208 ; Dr. Rubertson’s reply, 116 ; ex- 
tracts. of letters from Mr. Hie. 117, 
119, 120; reached fourtcen editions 
before its author’s death, 119; Dr. 
Robertson accused of undue prepos- 
session in favour of Queen Mary, 
120; his skill in surmounting the 
difficulties of his subject, 121, seq. ; 
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this work exposed to a severe test 
from appearing almost simultaneously 
with Hume’s History of the same 
period, 124; additional letters con- 
nected with, 207-220; from Mr. An- 
drew Strahan, 208, 209; to and from 
Sir David Dalrymple (afterwards 
Tord Hailes), 209-212; from Mr. 
Hume, 213-219; from Dr. Birch, 
219; from Sir Gilbert Elhott, 220. 

Scots’ Magazine, extract of a speech of 
Dr. Robertson transcribed from, x. 
187, 191. 

Scott, Prof. Hercules, statements in 
his Llements of Intellectual Philoso- 
phy considered, iii. 81, seq. 

Scottish Confession, see Confession, &c. 

Scottish Metaphysical Philosophy, i. 
427-473, 603, 604; objection that 
Scottish Metaphysicians have ne- 

lected Physiology as a mean of 

Paychological explanation, 468-469 ; 
also objected that they have mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily our internal 
senses and instinctive determinations, 
470-473. 

Scotus, Johannes Duns, a Realist, ii. 
183, et alabi. 

Scriptures, sce Bible. 

Sea, vide Ocean. 

Sebonde, Raimond de, i. 103, seq. 

Secondary Desires, see Desires. 

Secondary Qualities of Matter, Carte- - 
sian doctrine of, slowly admitted in 
England, i. 127, seq.; Descartes’ rea- 
soning against, plausible only from 
ambiguity, 11. 495; on, in general, 
v. 430 (Note L), see Qualities. 

Select Society, notice of, x. 109, 110, 
203-207 ; originated by Allan Ram- 
say, 203; extracts from the minutes 
of, 204, 205; list of its members, 
205-207. 

Selfishness, distinguished from Self-love, 
vi. 19, 20, 214-218. 

Selfish theory of Morals refuted, vi. 227, 
seq.; among the Selfish Moralists 
are Law, Hartley, Priestley, Paley, 
Abraham Tucker, 228 ;—such also, 
beside Paley, are Hume and Godwin, 
vil. 237, 238. 

Self-love, or Desire of Happiness, on, Vi. 
17-20; a Rational principle, 17; dis- 
tinguished from Selfishness, 19, 20, 
214-218; duty of, 92, 207-218, vii. 
284-286. 

Seneca, that nothing necessary for our 
improvement or happiness 18 recon 
dite, i. 295, vi. 46; alleged in regard 
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to an eclectic memory, ii. 389 ; quoted 
as to the universal presumption of 
mankind, iii. 60; as to sympathy in 
eloquence, iv. 159; as to the univer- 
sality of knowledge, 249; adduced as 
to the Stoical paradox, that the car- 
dinal virtues are animals, v. 145; 
quoted against verbal controversies, 
176, 177; in illustration of the Sub- 
lime, 305; touching his style, 371; 
quoted as to the Desire of Society, 
vi. 6; as to our Duties to the Deity, 
45; as to the powers of resistance 
conceded to men against physical 
evils, 66 ; as to knowledge being only 
agreeable if communicated, 134; as 
to the contrast of Reason and Im- 
pulse, 208; as to the influence of 
authority and fashion on our moral 
judgments from the case of Cato, 
235; as exhibiting in Cato an in- 
stance of the Morally Sublime, 303 ;— 
on the fourfold distinction of Causes 
by Aristotle, vii. 42; to prove the 
 ahaney of Monotheism among 

oman thinkers, 81; on the weight 
of the Common Consent of mankind 
in regard to the existence of a Deity, 
85, 86; on the effect of Custom in 
rendering objects naturally disagree- 
able, pleasing, 153; referred to as 
arguing for a Future Life from the 
analogy of the birth of the Foetus, 
178 ; as showing that our present life 
is inadequate to our faculties and 
capacities, 191; adduced as to Kpi- 
curus, 289 (bis); in favour of aiming 
at what is more lofty than we may 
be able to accomplish, 299; referred 
to for his opinion in regard to the dis- 
advantages of wealth, viii. 34; quoted 
as to the facility of Divorce, 82; 
quoted, x. 323. 

Sens, Archbishop of, his policy in re- 
gard to the corn trade, ix. 73, 80. 

Sensation, what, and as distinguished 
irom Perception, ii. 14; clear concep- 
tion of the distinction of perceptions 
and sensations, a kcy to Reid’s doc- 
trine, 307; one source of experience 
and knowledge according to Locke, 
v. 63 ; as opposed to Perception, 418, 
419. 

Sense, abusive employment of this term 
for Reason, iii. 64; is it the exclusive 
Origin of our knowledge ?—see Know- 
ledge ; not apprehensive of Moral dis- 
tinctions, v. 83 ; if we call the faculty 
of Simple Notions a Sense, we shall 
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have many Senses besides the Moral 
Sense, vii. 246; pleasures of, 345, 
346. 

Senses, our different, in general, ii. 14. 

Sensibility, depends greatly on Imagi- 
nation, ij. 452, seq., vii. 322, seq., see 
Imagination ; Insensibility may often 
be traced to a want of Attention and 
a want of Imagination, 453, 454. 

Sensus Communis, by whom employed 
in the author's meaning of Concep- 
tion, v. 262. 

Sensus Communis, see Common Sense. 

Sentiment, on the meaning of the term, 
415-417 (Note E). 

Services, a burden due by farm tenants, 
Viti. 118, seq. 

Servility, owes its origin to principles in 
human nature of great value, though 
capable of abuse, 1x. 394. 

Servius, notices that Virgil is not very 
consistent in his doctrine of Fate, vi. 
401 ;——-quoted in proof of the Pre- 
valence of Monet keith among the 
thinkers of antiquity, vii. 83. 

Settlement, Law of, see Poor-Laws. 

Sévigné, Madame de, her talent as an 
epistolary writer, iv. 243; her love of 
idiomatical but not vulgar phrases, 
243, 244. 

Sexes, The, as opposed in intellectual 
character, iv. 238-245; not naturally 

different except in regard to strength, 

238, seq. fit this difference in 
strength entails certain intellectual 
and moral differences, 239, seq. ; 
women more sympathetic, 238 ; more 
yrone to every species of sympathetic 
Imitation, 240 ; inferior in the power 
of steady attention, 7b.; less apt to 
employ skilfully language as an in- 
strument of thought, 2b. ; have rare] 
a taste for the Philosophy of Mind, 
241; superior in their powers of con- 
versation, 243; and as_ epistolary 
writers, 7h. ; and in general in conven- 
tional tact, 244; acquire languages 
by the ear better and more easily 
than men, 245; proportion of, at 
birth, vii. 380-382 (Note C), viii. 87- 
92, 221. 

S’CGravesande, see Gravesande. 

Shaftesbury, quoted as to the meaning 
of the term Wisdom, iii. 18; of Com- 
mon Sense, 374; as to Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet, iv. 170; adduced as to 
Locke’s quibbles on the word Innate, 
v.79, 80; quoted as to the position of 
an allegorical figure of Virtue, 443, 
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444 (Note B B); referred to as to the 
Desire of Society, vi. 139; as to 
Patriotism, 180; quoted as to the 
Comparative happiness of a man 
Systematically bad, 209, 210; against 
the doctrine of Morality held by 
Hobbes and Locke, 252-254 ; praises 
Locke’s Hssay, 255; opposes the 
Moral Theory of Hobbes, 281, 282 ; 
noted as opposing those who found 
orality upon the Divine Precept 
alone, 299; referred to as to Moral 
Beauty and Deformity, 304, seq.; 
quoted as to our Moral judgments, 
324; his fiction of a demon, genius, 
or angel, the supreme judge of our 
Moral actions, 332 ;—quoted as to the 
different degrecs of belief in the truths 
of Natural Religion, vii. 123, 124; in 
reference to the Benevolence of God, 
125; in regard to the blessings of 
Good Humour, 316; as to the neces 
sity of virtuous actions being per- 
formed from a right motive, 360. 

Shakspeare, quoted touching Conception, 
ii. 144, 146; quoted, 281; as to sym- 
pathetic Imitation, iv. 120; quoted, 
236; quoted, v. 88, 260, 268; on the 
Improbable, 271; adduced in reference 
to the Sublime, 313 ; quoted as to the 
effect of Association in making defor- 
nities agreeable, 365; quoted touch- 
ing Usury, vi. 240, see also ix. 147; 
—in illustration of a hopeless Misan- 
thropy, vii. 315; in illustration of the 
ambiguity in the terms Virtue and 
Vice, Right and Wrong, 358. 

Sharpe, Dr. Gregory, the authority for 
an ingenious Arabian story relative 
to Fate, vi. 399. 

Sheffield, Lord, a pamphlet of his ad- 
duced in regard to the importation of 
corn, ix. 108; as to the amount ex- 

ended on the relief of the poor in 
ingland, 274. 

Shenstone, quoted in reference to Asso- 
ciation, ii. 279 ; quoted as to the love 
of colour, v. 204; as to Beauty 
through Association, 244; observes 
that good taste and good nature are 
inseparable, 375. 

Sheridan, adduced from his School for 
Scandal, vi. 324. 

Sherlock, an antagonist of Locke, i. 
557, 558. 

Shuckburgh, Sir George, his Table of 
Prices referred to, ix. 138. 

Siam, misery of that kingdom, ix. 392. 

Sicard, Abbé, quoted as to the process 
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of Generalization, iti. 175; alleged as 
to the education of a hypothetical 
case of blindness and deafness con- 
joined, iv. 326-332, 334, 335. 

Sidney, Algernon, on Democracy, ix. 
356, 357. 

Sight, on, ii. 16; original and acquired 
perceptions of, 2b.; principal questions 
concerning, 17; what qualities per- 
ceived by, 7. 

Signs, Words, merely act as hints, i. 
131-185; use of signs in explainin 
mechanical inventions, and in genera 
as instruments of reasoning, il. 201; 
natural, in relation to the Sublime, 
v. 817; arbitrary, the same in differ- 
ent countries do not express the same 
Moral ideas, vi. 248. 

Silesia, see Breslau. 

Sillery, Madame de, quoted in regard 
to 'l'act, v. 452 (Note P P). 

Simplicius, did he allow the stars a Sen- 
sitive Soul? vii. 375, 

Simpson, Thomas, his Tables of Mor- 
tality referred to, vili. 227. 

Simson, Dr. Robert, noticed as to the 
Greek Analysis, iii. 269, 270; as to 
the dependence of Mathematics on 
Imagination, iv. 202 ; noticed in illns- 
tration of the proneness of mathema- 
ticians to fanaticism, 218. 

Sinclair, Sir John, adduced as to Sta- 
tistics, vill. 214; as to the statistics 
of Scotland, 246; statistical blunder- 
ing of the Scottish clergy, 2b. ; quoted 
as to the wages of labour varying as 
much in Scotland as in England, ix. 
267 ; his Statistical Account of Scot- 
land quoted touching the Poor-laws, 
296-298. 

Sirach (Son of), quoted as to the division 
of labour, viii. 328, seq. 

Sismondi, his opinion in favour of the 
continued progress of mankind, i. 500, 
501; on the character of Machiavel 
and scope of the Prince, 531; on 
German accuracy and learning, 602, 
603. 

Size of properties, see Properties; of 
farms, see Farms. 

Slave Trade, Dr. Robertson’s exertions 
for the abolition of, x. 240, 241. 

Sleep, vide Dreaming. 

Smellie (or Buffon), quoted as to the 
love of Society in children, vi. 135. 

Smelling, ii. 14. 

Smith, Adam, on the Distribution of the 
Sciences, i. 17; quoted, 174, 175, 
178 ; evades Rousseau’s puzzling ob- 
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jection touching the history of lan- 
guage, 361, 362 ; quoted on language, 
364; on the Primum Cognitum, 583, 
seq.; analogy to Kant in his doctrine 
of Space, 597 ; quoted as to the origin 
of Appellative Names, ii. 159, seq.; 
his Political Economy praised, 235; 
quoted as to the influence of Associa- 
tion on our moral judgments, 335; 
how on the principle of analogy he 
explains the transformation of Proper 
Names into Appellatives, iii. 173, v. 
167 ; corrected in his view ag tothe aim 
of philosophy and of the Baconian In- 
duction, 250, seqg.; quoted as to Ex- 
perience and Political Arithmetic in 
Political Economy, 331; as to Final 
Jauses in Political Economy, 319; as 
to the danger of confounding Final 
and Efficient (or moro properly Physi- 
cal) Causes, 351; as to the rules of 
justice, 402; on the history of Lan- 
guage, ili. 23, seq., 40, seq. ; his doc- 
trine on this criticised, 25, seg.; in 
what sense he employs the term Sym- 
pathy, 129; quoted as to the visual 
perception of Distance by the brutes, 
253; improper use of the word In- 
stinct, 263, 264, 266; quoted in re- 
lation to Cheselden’s case of cataract 
couched, 309; adduced as to the 
divisions of Philosophy, v. 19; as to 
Sensible Qualities, 95; on the meta- 
phorical extensions of languago, 151, 
seg. ; on the transformation of Proper 
into Appellative names, 167; how he 
uses the word Sentiment, 415; his 
use of the word Instinct, 429; on the 
Secondary Qualities, 430; on his 
notion of Extension, 431; quoted as 
to Association making even faults 
agreeable, 365; bas opinion in regard 
to the foundation of our Moral Judg- 
ments, vi. 35, 36; on his reduction 


- of all the phenomena of Moral per- 


ception to Sympathy, 39, 329, seq., 
407, seq. ; quoted as to the theories 
touching the Sovereign Good, 94, 
seq.; as to the illusion of a Desire of 
Posthumous Fame, 146; as to Envy, 
164; that Friendship is a sympathetic 
affection, 176; adduced in regard to 
Patriotism, 181; his doctrine in re- 

ard to Pity, 192-197 ; received from 
Butler important hints for his Moral 
theory of Sympathy, 193, 412, 413 ; 
holds that the Affection of Resent- 


' ment originates in our sense of Jus- 


tice, 204; referred to in regard to the 
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origin of Infanticide in certain nations, 
236; on the expression, Licentious 
Systems of Morals, 256; on Rocho- 
foucauld, ib. ; quoted on Mandeville’s 
abusing the ambiguities of AngUaARe, 
268, seqg.; adduced as holding that 
vur Moral judgments are only a 
secondary application of the rules by 
which we primarily judge others, 
316; aucted on Moral Obligation, 
323, 324; his abstract man the su- 
preme judge of all our actions, 332 ; 
on his theory of Morals, 407-415 
(Note C) ;—quoted as to Final, which 
he carefully discriminates fiom Efi- 
cient, Causes, vii. 102, 103; on these 
in Political Economy, 107 ; referred 
to touching a Tuture State, 200; 
says that the term Moral Sense is of 
recent origin, 246, seg. ; founds the 
right of Property on the Sympathy 
of mankind, with the expectation of 
the Occupant to enjoy the object, 
263; held (at least latterly) that our 
reliance on human Testimony is a 
Natural disposition, 280; quoted as 
to KEpicurus, 289, 293; as to the 
Stoical philosophy, 296-298, 300-302 ; 
referred to as to the connexion of 
Politics and Ethics, 366; adduced as 
to the meaning of the term Political 
Economy, vii. 8, 9; quoted as to 
manufacturers, 15; us to education, 
50; as to the progress of population 
in America, 61; as to misery and 
population, 78, 102, 103; on the nutri- 
tive power of the potato, 100, 105; 
referred to as to the history of Agri- 
culture in Europe after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, 113; quoted as to 
the colonus partiarius and metayer, 
114; referred to in regard to farm 
leases, 115; according to him the 
law securing the longest leascs is 
peculiar to Great Britain, 117; quoted 
against the impolitic burdens upon 
Agriculture, 121, seq.; adduced as 
in favour of large farms, 127; quoted 
as to the influence of Manufactures 
upon Agriculture and Population, 
157, 170, 175; as to Colbert’s inju- 
dicious encouragement of Manufac- 
tures at the expense of Husbandry, 
162; his ceusure upon Quesnai and 
the Economical System adduced and 
estimated, 163, 179, seg.; on the 
effect of machinery in superseding 
manual labour, 193; on the increase 
of population in various countries dur- 
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ing the last century, and on its con- 
ditions, 237; his opinion in regard to 
the comfort of the labourer contro- 
verted, 251, 252; doubt in regard to 
his criticism of the French Econo- 
mists, 252; his system contrasted 
with theirs, in regard to the notion of 
National Wealth, 253, 255, seq., 294; 
two circumstances on which, accord- 
ing to him, the opulence of a country 
depends,—1° the proportion of the 
usefully employed to the idle; 2° the 
skill, dexterity, and economy with 
which their labour is applied, 256; 
his opposition to the Economists in 
regard to the productive powcrs of 
manufacturing industry, 262; his 
argument, in this respect, contro- 
verted by the Author, 263, seg. ; how 


far he and the Economists coincide _ 


with respect to the fact on which they 
both principally found, that of natural 
production, 270, seg.; speaks of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing libour as 
both productive, though not in an 
equal degree, 271; rejects as inac- 
curate the term unproductive, as ap- 
plied by the Economists to manufac- 
turing industry, 272, 279; on his 
doctrine of productive Jabour, 279, 
280; this doctrine specially coneider- 
ed, 280, scg.; in what countries his 
doctrine fails of application, 285; his 
doctrine of the productiveness of la- 
bour corrected, 286, 287, 290, 294; 
against the project of an extensive 
territorial tax, 301, ix. 237; what is 
the characteristic excellence of his 
great work? 305; his system and 
that of the HKconomists compared, 
306; his praise of the Economists, 
306, 307; referred to generally on the 
division of labour, 310, seg.; quoted 
particularly on the same, 312-316; 
on the use of machinery as a substi- 
tute for labour, 316, seg. ; Author's 
criticism of this doctrine, 317, seg. ; 
quoted as apparently borrowing from 
Mandeville, 323, seq. ; his speculation 
on this subject not erroneous but in- 
complete, 326, seg.; adduced as to 
the history of money, 333; quoted as 
to the intrinsic utility and value of 
the precious metals, 335; criticism of 
his opinion on this subject, 335, seq. ; 
doctrine of, touching real and nominal 
prices, 350, seq., 357, 358; on what 
principle should the value of money 
at different times be estimated ? 352, 
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seq. holds that the amount of labour 
affords the real measure of exchange- 
able value, 353; this doctrine com- 
bated, 353, seq.; his doctrine praised 
in regard to the comparative value of 
the precious metals, 375; holds that 
the quantity of the precious metals 


" may increase in a country from two 


different causes, 384, 385, 447; Au- 
thor’s dissent from Smith in this re- 
spect, 447 ; on this distinction replies 
to Hume in regard to banks and 
paper credit, 385, 388, sce also 431 ; 
this, his reasoning, invokes sound 
principles, and also material mistakes, 
388 ; notices that the rents in Eng- 
land, which have been reserved in 
corn, maintain their value better than 
those reserved in money, 390; his 
doctrine in regard to the component 
price of commodities, 391, seq., ix. 
5, 8eq.; has exhausted the doctrine 
of interest less than most other ques- 
tions, 398; his opinion in regard to 
the rute of interest, 399, 400, 417, 
aeg.; to facilitate the study of his 
Inquiry is ® principal object of the 
Author in these Lectures, 425; quot- 
ed as to the rapidity of circulation, 
435; seemed to think that the dis- 
covery of the American mines was 
the sole cause of the proportional 
diminution in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, 448; his doctrine on 
the freedom of trade, ix.’ 3, seq.; 
quoted in regard to the industry of 
towns and of country districts, 15, 
seg.; on and against the Commercial 
or Mercantile system, 22, seq.; ad- 
duced as to the amount of grain im- 
ported into Britain, and to the small 
dependence that should be placed on 
Political Arithmetic, 48; quoted as 
to the utility of a rise in the price of 
grain in seasons of scarcity, 50; as- 
serts that a dearth has never arisen 
from a combination of !corn-dealers, 
but may arise from the impolitic at- 
tempts of government to remedy the 
inconveniences of a scarcity, 51, 52; 
gee as to the causes of the frequent 

earths formerly prevalentin England, 
58; apology for the absurd regulations 
in reference to the Corn Trade, under 
almost all governments, 82; quoted 
from his Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
85; as to the advantages of the im- 
peer of corn, 101, seg. ; as to the 

nglish laws regarding the importa- 
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tion of corn, 107; adduced in regard 
to the Corn Trade, 114; quoted in 
regard to the impolicy of bounties, 
116 ; accused by Dr. Gillies of plagiar- 
izing from Aristotle, 148 ; his opinion 
in favour of the laws against usury, 
160 ; quoted to the same effect, 168 ; 
against the policy of state interference 
in controlling projects, 171 ; seems to 
hold that anti-usurious laws are com- 
pletely nugatory, 180-188; explains 

rimogeniture, 201; quoted on the 
necessity of taxation in modern states, 
212; on the political necessity of 
borrowing in modern times, 214; on 
the progress of the public debt, 215; 
on the policyof the English Funding 
System, 216; adduced against the 

ational Debt, and against the theory 
of Pinto, 218 ; his {uur maxims touch- 
ing taxation, 221, seq.; his arrange- 
ment of the discussion upon taxation 
under four heads, 224; on the policy 
of the English land-tax, 228, 229; 
on the certainty of this tax, 229; on 
its advantages in general, 231; on 
the variable land-tax, 235, 236; ad- 
duced in regard to valuations of land 
in various countries of Europe, 241, 
242; as to tithes in Bengal, 247; as 
to a house-tax, 248; against the 
English Law of Settlement, 266; 
defended by the Author, on this point, 
agaivst certain English critics, 267, 
268 ; rightly condemns the Law of 
Settlement, in so far as it arbitranly 
removes a man from any parish where 
he chooses to reside, 269; have the 
wages of labour kept pace with the 
expenses of necessaries ? 284 ; against 
the opinion that cheap food encourages 
idleness, 312; does the cheapners of 
spirituous liquors encourage drunken- 
ness? 317; on the education of the 
lower orders, 327; adduced in refer- 
ence to this subject, 339, 340; his 
great maxim, that between nations, 
as between individuals— Honesty is 
the best policy, 348 ; his Inquiry re- 
asad for study in the conclu- 
sion to the Course on Political Eco- 
nomy Proper, 458; Memoir of, x. 
5-98; birth and parentage of, 5; made 
a narrow escape in infancy, 6; his 
education, 6, 7; his disposition and 
habits in childhood, 2b.; pursuits at 
Glasgow University, 7; at Baliol 
College, Oxford, 8, 9; readiness and 
correctness of his memory, 9; choice 


of a profession, 7b.; intimate friendship 
with Hume, 10; in 1751 elected to 
the Chair of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow, and in the following year 
to that of Moral Philosopliy, tb. ; ac- 
count of, as a lecturer, 11-13; his con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
14; publication of his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments and Dissertation On the 
Origin of Languages, &c., tb.; re- 
marks on these works, 15-37 (see 
Theory, &c., and Languages, &c.); 
letter of Hume to, immediately after 
the publication of the Theory, 38-41 ; 
his fondness for speculative inquiries, 
36, seq.; circimmstances which proba- 
bly fixed his thoughts on tho study of 
Political Economy, 42, seq.; resigna- 
tion of the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow, 43, seg. ; advantages and 
disadvantages attendant on this step, 
#b.; notices of his tour on the Con- 
tinent, 43-50; his friendship for Sir 
James Macdonald, 44; letter of Roche- 
foucauld to, 46; withdrawal of his 
censure of the author of the Maximes, 
ab. ; correspondence with Turgot, 47 ; 
his esteem for Quesnai, 48; his theory 
touching the imitative arts, 48-50; 

ublication of his Inquiry into the 

ature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations, 52; remarks on this work, 
53-70 (see Inquiry, &c.) ; holds that 
to be the most important branch of 
political science which seeks to ascer- 
tain the principles of jurisprudence, 
55; account of his later years, 71, 8eq.; 
composed slowly and with difficulty, 
73; compared with Hume in this re- 
spect, 2b.; probable contents of papers 
destroyed by him shortly before his 
death, 74; the reasons by which he 
may have been actuated in this, 74, 
seq.; letter of, on being elected Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow, 76; 
estimate of his character, 76-79; per- 
sonal appearance, 79; accused by Dr. 
Gillies of borrowing from Polybius, 
82, seg. ; defended by the Author, 83, 
84; letter of, on Ward's Eesay on 
Grammar, 85, 86; quoted on the state 
of ethical and metaphysical science in 
France, 86, 87; his erroneous views 
on the subject of usury, 95, 96; 
publication of his Posthumous Es- 
says, 97, 98; reasons for suppressing 
his title of LL.D. in the Memoir, 98; 
his aversion to notes in composition, 
169, 173; quoted on systems of moral 
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philosophy, 271, 272 ; on the principle 
of credulity, 296; his remark as to 
the pleasure of returning in old age 
to the studies of youth, 311. 

Smith, Charles (author of the Corn 
Tracts), on the proportion of the con- 
sumption of the different kinds of corn 
to population, vili. 219, 220, 368, 
ix. 125, 126; his pamphlet adduced 
in reference to the population of Eng- 
land and Wales, 248; as to the ave- 
rage importation of grain into Britain, 
ix. 48; that a third of the nation did 
not eat wheaten bread, 58 ; his T'racts 
adduced, 68, 84, 108, 109; quoted as 
to the corn importation in Turkey, 
110, 111; adduced as to the Corn 
Trade, 114; his Corn Tracts recom- 
mended for study at the close of the 
Course on Political Eccnomy Proper, 
459. 

Smith, John, of Cambridge, i. 79, 140; 
quoted, 122; quoted, 11. 320; quoted 
in regard to the soul’s Immortality, 
vii. 169, 170; resolved all virtue into 
Benevolence, 228. 

Smith, Robert (the Harmonist), alleged 
in regard to musical notation, ii. 498 ; 
his coincidence with Hartley in regard 
to the identity of ideas and vibrations, 
v. 147. 

Smith, Rev. Samuel Stanhope, referred 
to as to the influence of Imitation in 
savages, lv. 122. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, commemorated his 
provision of reserving college rents in 
corn, vill. 390. 

Smith, William, adduced in regard to 
political expedients for choosing sena- 
tors in the States of Maryland and 
Kentucky, ix. 433, 434. 

Smoothness, as a condition of Beauty on 
Burke’s theory, v. 219, seq. 

“Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor,” its Reports quoted, ix. 307- 
309; referred to, 322, 323. 

Society, organization of, in the ancient 
republics, viii. 36-38. 

Society, Royal, see Loyal. 

Society, Select, see Select. 

Society, the Desire of, vi. 6, 7, 135-142 ; 
manifest in children, 135; in the 
lower animals, 135, 136, 139, 140; a 
disinterested affection, 137, 138; held 
to be interested by Hobbes, 137; man 
always found in a social state, 137, 
138; utilities of association, 2b. ; bene- 
ficent design of this tendency, 139; 
the Instinctive love of Society sup- 
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poses a corresponding Adaptation of 
the animal frame, 140; not deter- 
mined by Utility, 142. 

Socrates, as recorded by Xenophon, in 
refutation of Helvetius’s doctrine in 
regard to the human Hand, iv. 257; 
quoted against useless knowledge, v. 
36, 37 ; quoted in regard to the Beau- 
tiful, 194, 195; adduced as thinking 
that Beauty literally denotes a quality 
not of Matter but of Mind, 247; 
quoted on the Beauty of Virtue, vi. 
313 ;—against our apprehension of 
Causal Necessity (like aareW Ht Vii. 
13 ; as to the proof from Final Causes 
for the existence of God, 36-41 ; as to 
the nature of Final Causes, 104, 105; 
his inflexible integrity on religious 
grounds, 223, 224; holds the para- 
mount importance of Religion, 225; 
instanced for the good effect of re- 
straining the external manifestations 
of passion, 313; quoted as to the con- 
nexion of Politics and Ethics, $65, 
366. 

Solomon, quoted as to the responsive 
harmony of human nature, iii. 295. 
Sommerville, Rev. Dr., quoted in re- 
gard to the Scottish Poor-laws, ix. 

295, seq. 

Somnambulism, excludes recollection, 
li. 493. 

Sophistical, strictures on its employment 

y Aristotle, in reference to Induction, 
on a supposed meaning of the term, 
ili. 260. 

Sound, coincidence in, of different words 

as a principle of Association, ii. 263, 


seq. 

Sonth, Rev. Dr., on the meaning of 
velleity, vi. 348. 

Sovereign Good (see Happiness), three 
theories touching, to wit, of the Epi- 
cureans, of the Stoics, of the Peripa- 
tetics (and Pythagoreans), vii. 94- 
96, vii. 286-305. 

Sovereignty, see Monarchy. 

Space and Time (theory of), by Clarke, 
i. 291-294; by Kant, 408, 595-600; 
the Author Jeans to an empirical 
genesis of the notion of Space, 597 ; 
space, infinitude of, ili. 146, seg. ; on, 
v. 116-119. 

Spain, mistaken policy of its govern- 
ment in respect of the stimulus to 
population, viii. 199, 200. 

Spanish criticism and literature, i. 194, 
195. 

Sparman, quoted as to the Moral judg- 
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ments of the Hottentots, vi. 250, 
251. 

Spartan Commonwealth, on its nature, 
ix. 402. 

Speaker, extempore, quickness and va- 
riety of his intellectual combinations, 
v. 333. 

Spectator, referred to as to the varying 
value of the precious metals, viii. 373. 

Speculative opinions, difference of, de- 
termines a difference in Moral judg- 
ments, vi. 245, 246. 

Spelman, quoted as to Gavelkind, ix. 
198. 

Spence, on Pope and Rochefoucauld, vi. 
258. 

Spinoza, judicious admirer of Bacon’s 
method for Psychology, 1. 67; advo- 
cates the most tenable svstem of 
Necessity, in fact, the doctrine of 
Necessity must ultimately result in 
the Atheism of Spinoza, 298; his 
Deity subject to fate, 579; history of 
his opinions, 299; not a declared 
atheist, but a real, 300, 301; in this 
respect generally misunderstood, 301- 
305 ; reproach of Spinozism frequently 
miieapplied, 301-305; his political doc- 
trines, 302; his life and character, 
571, 572. 

Spinozism, often rashly and erroneously 
imputed, vii. 33, 34; this modo of 
Atheism is the legitimate result of 
the scheme of Necessity, 357, 392, 
393. 

Spirits, see Animal Spirits. 

Spontaneity, Liberty of, as contrasted 
with the Liberty from Neccasity, 
adopted by Hobbes and by all Neces- 
sitarians, vi. 360, 391; an unsound 
definition of Moral Liberty, in fact, 
comprising Necessity, 361, 364. 

Sprat, Bishop, quoted as to the order 
of study, ii, 421; as to the use of Hy- 
pothesis, ii. 395. 

Staél, Madame de, quoted on the Ger- 
mean Philosophers, i. 392, 395, 419; 
her Leflections on the Character and 
Writings of Rousseau, quoted in illus- 
tration of Imagination, 11.460; quoted, 
iv. 15; noticed as an exception in her 
sex to the power of profound reflection, 
242; quoted as to our conduct in 
Political emergencies, vii. 314. 

Stafford, W., adduced in reference to 
Enclosures, viii. 135. 

Stahl, his doctrine in regard to the vital 
motions noticed, ii. 134. 

Stair, Lord, notice of his Phystologia 
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Nova Experimentalis, i. 603, 604, et 
alibi ; as to Definition, v. 411. 

Standing Army, origin of, ix. 421. 

Statius, allows the stars to be Intelli- 
gent, vil. 375. 

Stay, Benedict, praised, i. 424; his 
verses on tho effect of Printing, 503. 
Stecle, Sir Richard, quoted as to mimi- 

cry and Estcourt, iv. 142, 143. 

Sterne, his affectation referred to, ii, 
325; quoted as illustrating the nature 
of sensibility, 452, seq. ; against meta- 
physical studies, iv. 198; his usage 
of the adjective sentimental, v. 417; 
quoted as to the danger from a popu- 
lar infidelity, vii. 223. 

Steuart, Sir James (of Coltness), ad- 
duced as to the meaning of the term 
Political Economy, viii. 8, 9; quoted 
as to the difference of labour and in- 
dustry, 36; referred to as to the un- 
favourable influence of poverty on 
population, 103; as insisting on tho 
distinction of agriculture as a mere 
mean of subsistence, and as a com- 
peting trade, 142; in this respect 
quoted, @b. ; quoted as to the division 
of properties in France, 151 ; as to the 
encouragement to Agriculture given 
by cities, 152, seq.; as to the influence 
of Manufactnres upon Agriculture, 
156, seq., 178; referred to in relation 
to the same, 171, 177; quoted as to 
the effect of machinery in superseding 
labour, 193; shows that a distinction 
of the different kinds of population 
must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the prosperity of a nation, 
from the number of its people, 198, 
seq. ; ag against the project of an ex- 
clusive territorial tax, 301, ix. 237; 
as to the opinion of Montesquieu in 
regard to the variations in the value 
of the precious metals, 373, 376, seq. ; 
opposes Hume in relation to this 
value, 375: quoted as to the circula- 
tion of money, 381, 437, 447; what 
regulates prices, 393; his opinions 
as to the Corn Trade, ix. 75, seq.; his 
oversight as to the limitation of a 
price in corn, 137-140 ; quoted to the 
effect that taxes should be always 
imposed according to superfluity, 223; 
“on the fruits and not on the fund,” 
224; explains the English land-tax, 
228; of the policy of the same tax, 
229, 230; on the uncertainty of this 
tax, 229; adduced as to the extent 
of tithe in Italy, 244, on the Maré- 
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chal de Vauban’s proposal to substi- 
tute the Dime Royale for other taxes 
in France, 246; his Inquiry into the 
Principles of Political Gtconomy re- 
commended for study in the conclu- 
sion of the Course, 458. 

Stevenson, Prof., his candid acknow- 
ledgment of Dr. Reid’s merits, x. 261; 
Mr. Stewart indebted to bis instruc- 
tions, 10. 

Stevinus, happily applies the principle 
of the Suflcont Reason, vi. 367. 

Stewart, Dugald, how he limits the 
present Dissertation, i. 23, 24; Letter 
to Reid about our perceptions of 
Colour as the means of our perception 
of visible Figure, 133; leans to an 
empirical genesis of the notion of 
Space, 597; holds that the notion of 
Efficiency supposes Intelligence, 608, 
609; what questions he has avoided, 
ii. 56; a Nominalist, 185, seq. iii. 91, 
seq., et pluries; fond of the older 
romances, which describe the adven- 
tures of imaginary orders of being, 
466, 467; origin of his metaphysical 
speculations, 494; statement of the 
contents and purport of his various 
Age works, iii. 1-4, iv. 1-3; 

is pamphlet in defence of Professor 
Leslie, entitled Short Statement, &c., 
iii. 418; speculations touching the 
origin of the Sanscrit language, iv. 
78-115; mentions an Essay On the 
object of Natural Philosophy, read 
before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh previous to 1790, 138; this 
Essay quoted as to the instinctive 
interpretation of bodily movements, 
tb. ; ends proposed in the Philoso- 
phical Essays, v. 51; contents and 
reason of the parts of the present 
Volume, 53, 54; proposes not to pro- 
scribe but to vary metaphorical ex- 
pressions in philosophical discussions, 
173, 174; his statement about his 
Essays on the Beautiful and on the 
Sublime, 275, 276; his peculiar en- 
joyment of tales of wonderment, 405; 
more orthodox than most Scottish 
divines touching the Free-Agency of 
man, by the standard of the West- 
minster Confession itself, vi. 402; 
holds that the Foreknowledge by God 
of future Contingents is beyond the 
comprehension of man, 396, 402 ;— 
like Reid, confesses doubts and diffi- 
culties on the Argument for God, @ 
priori, vii. 8; on the composition of 
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his Lectures on Political Economy, 
vill. vii. seg.; his relation to Adam 
Smith as to these, ix.; loss of the 
MSS. of these Lectures, ix. seg.; how 
far these Lectures were prepared for 
publication by the Author, xi. seg. ; 
their contents as so prepared, xii. seg. ; 
list of MSS. destroyed, 1B. ; the < 
racter of their contents, xvi.; sum- 
mary of his Course of Political Eco- 
nomy in its earlier form, xvi. seg. ; 
how far his own MSS. have been em- 
ployed for the present publication, and 

ow far recourse has been had to the 
Notes of auditors, xxi. seg.; in what 
extent he employs the term Political 
Economy, 9, 8eq., 16, 21; omissions 
from his more recent lectures on this 
subject, noticed, 252 ; a principal aim 
of these Lectures is to encourage and 
facilitate the study of Smith’s Inquiry, 
425; his doctrine in regard to a cir- 
culating medium, 442; his plan of 
taxation by a Register of Leases, ix. 
235, 239, 241; doubtful as to the ex- 
pediency of withdrawing from the poor 
all compulsory legal relief, 277, 279, 
seq. ; obviates objections against a 
nimious education of the poor, 337, 
338, seg. ; recommends various books 
on Political Economy Proper, 458, 459; 

ives the title, Theoretical or Con- 
jectural History, to investigations 
founded upon conjecture in the ab- 
sence of fact, x. 34; substitutes the 
expression, fundamental laws of 
human belvef, for Reid’s principles of 
common sense, 304; letter of Reid to, 
312, 313. 

Stewart, Matthew (father of our Au- 
thor), notice of his Propositiones 
Geometrice, iit. 264. 

Stewart, Prof. John, his intimacy with 
Dr. Reid, x. 242; accompanied him 
on an excursion to England, 242, 250; 
his death, 250. 

Stewart, Col. Matthew, letter of, con- 
taining an account of the destruction 
of his father’s manuscripts, vill. x. 


seq. 
Stewart, Miss, Table of Contents by her 
to the volumes of her father’s mann- 
scripts, viii. xvi.; her testimonies 
touching these manuscripts, 18, 30, 
31, 32, et pluries. 
Stillingfleet, as antagonist of Locke, i. 


557. 
Stock, profits of, the two circumstances 
affecting, ix. 11. 
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Stoics, on their doctrine of Fatalism, i. 
574; stoical School, its doctrine in 
regard to Universals, ii. 170, seg. ; 
to the influence of Imagination (and 
Association) on Morals, 341; as to 
the affections of the lower animals, iv. 
278 ; their opinion as to the Sovereign 
Good, which they placed in Virtue, 
vi. 95, vii. 293-303; some allowed 
Free-Agency, 392, 400; others did 
not, 401 ;—their paradoxes, vii. 300, 
301; the effect of their philosophy 
contrasted with that of the Epicure- 
ans, 303; in regard to the influence 
of Imagination upon Happiness, 327; 
did they hold that the Material uni- 
verse had a Soul? 374. 

Stowe, Mr. John, on the varying prices 
of the different kinds of corn in Eng- 
land in the older times, viii. 369; 
quoted as to the prosperity of England 
under James VI., 412. 

Strabo, quoted as to the intercourse of 
India with Rome, iv. 88; reterred to 
as to the Brahmins, 104; adduced as 
to the proportions among the popula- 
tion of a country, vill. 224. 

Strahan, Mr. William, letter of, on 
Robertson’s History of Scotland, x. 
115, 207, 208; letters of Dr. Robert- 
son to, on American affairs, 160, 161. 

Strahan, Mr. Andrew, Ictter of, to Dr. 
Robertson, on his History of Scotland, 
x. 208, 209. 

Stronach, Rev. William, his testimony 
to Dr. Reid’s popularity at New 
Machar, x. 250. 

Study, see Education. 

Stuart, Dr. Gilbert, quoted as to the 
apparent violence in the marriages of 
antiquity, viii. 75; does he suppress 
the testimony of Tacitus in regard to 
the prevalence of Polygamy ? 85; his 
statements touching Mouocainy criti- 
cised, <b. ; quotes Tacitus as to Ga- 
velkind, ix. 199; adduced in regard 
tu the old valuation of land in Scot- 
land, 232. 

Suard, quoted as to Madame de Sévigné, 
iv. 243; referred to on the Instinct of 
animals, 271; adduced as to Rochefou- 
cauld, vi. 257; as to Horace, vii. 33. 

Suard, M., on the term Sentiment, v. 
417; on the transitive extension in 
the meaning of words, 200, 450; at 
Baron d’Holbach’s recommendation, 
translated into French Dr. Robert- 
son’s History of Charles the Fifth, 
x. 143, 220, 221. 
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Sub, power of this particle in composi- 
tion, v. 455, 462. 

Subjective and Objective truths, i. 407. 

Sublime, on, in general, v. 275-329; as 
to the literal sense of the word, 277- 
289 ; esseneo of, according to Burke, 
to Helvetius, to Blair, to Knight, to 
Kames, to Longinus, 277, 278; criti- 
cism of these opinions, 278, seg.; in 
its literal and primitivo sense, accord- 
ing to the Author, the word denotes 
great altitude, 278, 279, see also 317- 
321, 324; etymology of the word— 
(quod supra limum), scouted by the 
Author, 279; but defended by Dr. 
Parr, 279, 455-462; Kames, the 
vagueness of his theory noticed, 279; 
the Author proposes, not a new theory 
of the essence, bat a clearer derivation 
of the transitive meanings of the word, 
280 ; no theory is simply wrong, but 
all are at least partial, 7b.; how what 
acts in opposition to gravitation is 
sublime, 280, seq.; Astronomy, how 
rublime, 281, 324; connexion of 
Power or force with the sublime, 283, 
293, seq.; how it may be connected 
with Depth, 283, seq. ; generaliza- 
tions of the word in consequence of 
religious associations, 290-300; con- 
nexion of all religious sentiments with 
an upward tendency, 291 ; association 
of the Sublime with the Powerful, 
294; with the Terrible, 296, seg.; 
generalizations of the word from asso- 
ciations with gravitation and other 
physical phenomena, 301-316; con- 
nexion of the Sublime with the Pro- 
found, 307, seg.; how the word is 
applied in pure matiematics, 315, 
448 (Note H H). 

Succession, in land, laws of, see Entail, 
Primogeniture, Land; in the Crown, 
no fixed order of, in a despotism, ix. 
396, 397. 

Suessmilch, Herr, adduced on the Pro- 

ortion of the Sexes as born, vii. 381; 
fis work, The Divine Order, &c., re- 
ferred to as to the proportion of the 
sexes born in Germany, vill. 88, 89; 
quoted in regard to the Agrarian 
laws of Rome, 138; ange and 
its contents enumerated by Hertz 
berg, 221; praised by Dr. Price, 
w.; referred tc as to the propor- 
tion of births to inhabitants in 
Prussia, 223; that great Treatise 
on Population recommended by the 
Author in the conclusion of his Lec- 
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tures on Political Economy YTroper, 
ix. 458. 

Suetonius, referred to touching the Ro- 
man laws against celibacy, viii. 93 ; 
quoted in regard to the chronic alarm 
as part and parcel of the Roman des- 
potism, ix. 396. 

Sufficient Reason (principle of the), ex- 
plained, vi. 365; ambiguous, 367, 371; 
constitutes the great argument of 
Leibnitz for the scheme of Necessity, 
365-372 ; inferences from, are often 
paradoxical, 366 ; liable to all the ob- 
jections which can be brought against 
Spinozism, 7b.; coincides with the 
common maxim, that ‘‘every change 
implies the operation of a Cause,” 
368; thus, Reason substituted for 
Cause, the more for the less ambigu- 
ous, 368, 369; the maxim not so ob- 
vious and indisputable when applied 
to the determinations of intelligent 
and moral agents, as to the changes 
among things inanimate and passive, 
368; the principle examined, 369, 
372; flaw in the reasoning, 369, 370. 

Suidas, records an adage in regard to 
Pity, vi. 191; quoted as to the insti- 
tution of Marnage by Cecrops, viii. 
71. 

Summum Bonum, see Sovereign Good. 

Superiority, the Desire of, or Emula- 
tion, on, vi. 10, 11, 160-164; this 
principle classed by Reid as a Male. 
volent Affection, 160; this classifica- 
tion and designation controverted, 
161. 

Superposition ie the Mathematical 
principle of ideal), iii. 125, seq., 148- 
152, see also 148, 369, 370. 

Superstition, instances of its prevalence 
among the most celebrated thinkers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, i. 56, 
57; evil influence of, on our Happi- 
ness, 88 & desponding Imagination, 
vii. 320. 

Supreme Good, see Sovereign Good. 

Sustenance, cheaper modes of, to be 
urged upon the poor as a mean for the 
increase of food, ix. 141, 142; cheap 
modes of, in general, as a mean of in- 
creasing the supply of food, 142, seq. 

Swift, alleged as to the inconsistency of 
memory, li. 8357; quoted as to the 
curiosity of mathematicians after the 
news of the day, iv. 210; quoted as 
to the Sublime, v. 289; his taste, 
of what character, 363; quoted on 
landscape gardening 437 (Note T); 
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on a maxim of Rochefoucauld, vi. 
178. 

Swiss tune (Ranz des vaches), influence 
of, from Association, ii. 253. 

Switzerland, good effects of the educa- 
tion of the lower orders in, ix. 333, 
334. 

Sydlovius, Joannes, historically men- 
tioned by Cudworth as holding a 
monstrous theory of morals, vi. 286. 

Sydney, see Sidney. 

Syllogism, involves a petitio principit, 
ii. 30; art of, useless, 31, ii. 202, 
seq. ; supposes that the same word is 
always employed in the same sense, 
iii. 107, 108, 206 ; the syllogistic rules 
of Aristotle and his followers, on, in 
general, 183-201. 

Symonds, adduced as to the public ma- 
gazines of corn in Italy, ix. 62. 

Sympathy, Sympathetic: on the mean- 
ing of the terms, iv. 117; in Adam 
Smith’s works they involve a peculiar 
hypothesis, 129; sympathy, as co- 
operative with our Moral powers, vi. 
38, seg., 328-333; an ambiguous word, 
38 ; Adam Smith’s reduction to Sym- 
pathy of all the phenomena of Moral 

erception, 39, 329, seg., 407, seg. 
{Note C). 
Synthesis and Analysis, see Analysis. 
pi ney on the love of, i. 416. 
ystéme dela Nature, its author, i. 376. 


Tacrrvus, quoted, v. 334; quoted as to 
the love of excitation (?), vi. 5 ; quoted 
as to the modesty of the ancient Ger- 
mans, vill. 75 ; as to their exceptional 
polygamy, 84; referred to in regard 
to the legal discouragements of celi- 
bacy among the Romans, 94; as to 
the law of succession among the Ger- 
mans, ix. 197 ; erroneously quoted by 
Spelman in regard to Gavelkind, 198, 
199; quoted by Gilbert Stuart as to 
primogeniture among the Germans, 
199; alluded to as describing the 
British and German pastoral state, 
201; quoted as to the servility of the 
Roman patricians disgusting even the 
emperor, 393; laments that his An- 
mals are of so base a purport, 395; 
quoted as to the essential forms of 
government, 417. 

Tact, used metaphorically in like man- 
ner as Taste, and with a similar mean- 
ing, v. 346, seg. 452, 453. (Note P P). 

Taille, a tax upon farm tenants in 
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France, viii. 121, seg.; real and per- 
sonal, ix. 250, 251. 
Tassie, his medallion of Dr. Reid, x. 315. 
Taste, as an intellectual habit or power, 
ii. 32, 33; not ultimate or original, 7b., 
321, v. 336; an acquired rapidity of 
judgment, 32, 33; the faculty or habit 
of, on, in general, v. 330-406; not a 
simple and original faculty, 336, seq. ; 
though commonly believed to be so, 
336, seq., 339, seg.; not convertible 
with sensibility, 340; what are its 
constituents, 340, seq. ; 18 a discrimt- 
nating apprehension, 342, seg.; is 
also instantaneous in its decision, 
343, seq.; history of the term, 344, 
seg.; how and by what associations 
Taste is formed, and its different 
names attributed, 347-349; how the 
progress of the physical sciences, and 
the progress of Taste, agree and differ, 
348-351; analogy of Taste and Lan- 
guage in their progress, 251; a prin- 
cipal impediment in the progress of 
Taste, 352 ; analogy of Taste and the 
Acquired Perceptions, 353; authors 
who have held correct notions con- 
cerning Taste as an acquired prin- 
ciple, 353-355; on its progress in 
general, 855; its connexion with 
genius, 356; different modifications 
of, 357-383; distinction between it 
and a natural sensibility, 357, seq., 
366; beauty from Classical Associa- 
tions, 359; from National or Local 
Associations, 7b. ; from Personal Asso- 
ciations, 360, seq.; universal ‘Taste, 
361; arbitrary ‘Paste, ib. ; phuiioso- 
phical Taste, what, 362; though sen- 
sibility does not constitute true Taste, 
still it 1s a sine qua non of it, 366; 
specific pleasure from the exercise of 
aste, 368, seq.; fastidiousness of 
Taste,—‘‘ cant of criticism,” 368, 369; 
Taste natural and acquired, 2b. ; tech- 
nical correctness of, 369 ; ‘le gout de 


suits, 391, seq. ; how far it is true 
that a sensibility to its beauties is 
stronger in youth, 394, seg. if sen- 
sibility is weakened, judgment and 
discrimination are strengthened by 
age, ib.; exercise of, brings the ob- 
jects of Imagination more under our 
control, 405, 406; or perception of 
Beauty and Deformity, as Co-operat- 
ing with our Moral powers, vi. 40, 
sey., 337-339; on the Beautiful, in 
the theory of some ancient philoso- 
pes and as employed by Shaftes- 
ury, 41 ;-—pleasures of, vil. 339. 


Tasting, ii. 14. 
Tatler (an author in the), quoted as to 


the effects of different kinds of writ- 
ings through imagination, vii. 325. 


Taxes, as a burden upon farmers, viii. 


120, seg. ; establishment of, in England, 
under Charles J]., 413; on, compre- 
hensively, ix. 211-253; introduction 
to the considcration of, 211-224 ; ends 
for which taxes are instituted, 211; 
substitute for taxes among ancient 
nations, 7b.; by modern princes, 211, 
212; necessity of, in modern states, 
212; in these, the great object of 
Finance, 218; Adam Smith's four 
maxims touching, 221; on these 
maxims, 221-224; a fifth added by 
the Author, 224; different kinds of, 
as from three different sources, enu- 
merated, 224; taxes upon Land, 225- 
247; upon Houses, 247, 248; upon 
Profit, 249-251; upon Consumption 
are preferable, 251, 252; upon In- 
come, 253; exclusive tax on all pro- 
perty by Succession proposed; see 
Land. 


Taylor, Dr. John (the Civilian), quoted 


on our perception of Right and Wrong, 
vi. 83, 96, 282, 283 ; quoted as to the 
seeming violence of the Roman mar- 
riave, vill. 75, 76; adduced as afford- 
ing several authorities for Roman 


con:paraison,’ 373; as perceiving 
beauty, and as detecting blemishes, 
372, seg.; good Taste is more prone 
to admiration than to censure, 372, . 
seq., 454 (Note R R); how Taste may 
be morally corrupted—how Taste and 
Misanthropy may be connected, 376, 
seq. ; Taste and general intellectual 
superiority usually combined, 382, 
883; dependent on a relish for the 
pleasures of Imagination, 386, seg. ; 
its cultivation useful to correct a one- 
sided tendency of metaphysica) pur- 


luxury, 147. 

Tears and Laughter, their connexion, 
iv. 237. 

Telescope (invention of), i. 36. 

Temper, influence of, on Happiness, vi. 
97, 8eq., Vii. 307-317. 

Temperature, high and low, v. 320. 

Temple, Sir William, quoted as to the 
meaning of the word Wisdom, iii. 18; 
his comparison of the state to a pyra 
mid, referred to, viii. 32. 

Tennemann, on his History of Philo 
sophy, i. 601, 602. 
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Tenths and Fifteenths, were in England, 
temporary aids out of personal, not 
landed, property, ix. 226. 

Terence, quoted as to Sympathy among 
men, iv. 169; his Homo sum, &c., 
adduced, vi. 325. 

Terray, Abbé, withdrew the freedom of 
the corn trade in France, ix. 63. 

Territorial Tax, doctrine of the Econo- 
mists in relation to, vill. 295, seq., 
297, scy., ix. 221, 237, x. 88, 90, 93, 
94; the advantages which are by 
them attributed to such a Tax, 296; 
expediency of, 297; advocated by 
Locke, 298, seq., x. 88, 90, 93; by 
Vanderlint, 219, seq., x. 90, 94; by 
Asgill, 300; by Chamberlayne, 300, 
seq.; by the elder Mirabeau, 301, ix. 
237; by Le Trosne, 301; by various 
writers collected by Dupont, 7b. ; op- 

osed by Necker, Sir James Steuart, 
into, Adam Smith, the Marquis de 
Casaux, and by M. Graslin, in his 
Essai sur la Lichesse, &c. ib. (see 
also, ix. 237); the Author holds that 
its advantages might be attained by 
a Iiegister of Leases, ix. 235, 239, 
241. See Land. 

Testimony, evidence of, we have a na- 
tural belief in, iii. 179, seg., vii. 
280; this held by Reid and Adam 
Smith, 7b. 

Theism: Hume’s and Malebranche’s 
doctrines of Causation, when properly 
limited, more favourable to Theism 
than the supposition of a necessary 
connexion between events, vii. 25, 
seg., 27, seq. 

Themistocles, his great memory, ii. 375. 

Theophrastus, the word Woman does 
not occur in his Characters, viii. 56. 

Lheoretical or Conjectural History, 
value of, i. 384, 385; a title given 
by Stewart to investigations found- 
ed upon conjecture in the absence 
of fact, x. 34; nearly corresponds 
to Hume's expression, Natural His- 
tory, and to that of some French 
writers, Histoire Laisonnée, ib. ; ma- 
thematical sciences peculiarly fit swb- 

fects for theoretical history, 34, 35; 
ontesquieu the first to apply it in 

political science, 35; since his time, 

successfully employed in various in- 
quiries by Kames, Millar, and Smith, 
especially by the last, 35, 86; Smith’s 

Dissertation on the Formation o 

Languages, affords a beautiful speci- 

meu of theoretical history, 37. 
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Theory (or General Principles), not op- 
posed to Experience, iii. 329. 

Theary of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, its publication, x. 14; remarks 
on, 15-32; abstract of Smith’s theo 
of moral approbation, 17-30 ; Smith 
holds that the primary objects of our 
moral perceptions are the actions of 
others, 17; his work includes two 
inquiries—1° How do we learn to 

judge of the conduct of our neigh- 

bout? 2°- How, by applying these 
judgments to ourselves, do we acquire 
a sense of duty? 18; our moral judg- 
ments include two perceptions—of 
conduct, as right or wrong, and of the 
merit or demerit of the agent, ib. ; 
Smith substitutes the word propriety 
for rectitude, ib.; reduces hie the 
phenomena of moral perception to 
sympathy, 18,19; his analysis of our 
sense of propriety, 18-22 ; of our sense 
of merit and demerit, 22-25; value of 
his explanation of the inconsistency 
between our actual sentiments and 
acknowledged principles in judging of 
an action, 26; his doctrine as to how 
the sense of duty is formed by apply- 
ing to ourselves the judgments we 
have passed on others, 26-29; does 
not entirely reject the principle of 
utility, 29; summary of his doctrine, 
29, 30; his opinion on the nature of 
virtue, 30; Stewart’s criticism of the 
work, 31, 32; quotation from, on the 
danger of rash political innovations, 
63; causes of the little notice the 
Moral Sentiments at first attracted in 
France, 86, 87. 

Theory of Morals, contains two ques- 
tions, 1% by what principle of our 
constitution do we judge of Moral dis- 
tinctions ? 2% what is the common 
quality constituting Virtue, is it Bene- 
volence, Rational Self-love, or a dis- 
position to Act Fitly, &c.? vi. 277, 
see Morals, &c. 

Thermometer, see Temperature. 

Thomas, his Lloge de Descartes, quot- 
ed, vil. 166. 

Thomae, quoted as to the sublime of 
Bossuet, v- 452 (Note NN). 

Thomson, James (the poet), quoted in 
illustration of Association, ii. 264; aa 
to Dreaming, 298; as to objects of 
Imagination, 432; as to the parental 
affection of the lower animals, iv. 276; 
quoted as to the Picturesque, dis, v. 
231; in illustration of the Sublime, 
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313 ; quoted on Shaftesbury, vi. 307 ; 
—as to Adaptation and Design, vii. 
70; as to a Future State, 217; as to 
Epicurus, 289; as to ‘ Philosophic 
Melancholy,’’ 323, 324. 

Thornton, Henry, quoted as to Circula- 
tion, vill. 431-434, 441, 443-445; as 
to the market price of commodities, 
ix. 7, seq.; referred to as to the Corn 
Trade and Paper Credit of Great 
Britain, 139. 

Thought, astonishing rapidity of, ii. 130- 
142. 303, 479. 

Threlkeld, his remarkable memory, ii. 
382. 

Thuanus, his liberality, i. 52. 

Thucydides, quoted as to the spirit of 

_ the Athenian government under Peri- 
clea, ix. 369; that under him it was 
in reality a monarchy, 403; as to the 
success of stupidity in democratic con- 
tests, 371. 

Tiberius, what he meant in calling spies 
and informers the guardians of the 
state, ix. 395. 

Tibullus, quoted as to the beauty of 
grace, Vv. 207. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, quoted in con- 
trast to Law and his followers, i. 357 ; 
quoted as to the love of Virtue, con- 
nected with the pleasure of Power, 
vi. 159. 

Timber: forced plantation of English 
oaks, policy of, ix. 26, seq., 40, seq. 

Time and Space, see Space and Time. 

Tithes, as a burden upon Agriculture, 
viii, 122, seq., ix. 244, seq. 

Toleration, long imperfectly admitted, i. 
54, 217. 

Tonstal, his emendation of Longinus 
rejected by our Author, v. 388; ap- 
proved by Dr. Parr, 464, 465. 

Tooke, Mr. Horne, quoted as to Adjec- 
tives, iv. 29; as to conjunctions, 35, 
86; as to language, the authentic 
evidence of migrations, 64; on his 
philological speculations in general, 
v. 148-188 ; criticised, 156, 159-163, 
167, 171, 172, 178, 180, 181, 188; 
quoted against the transitive exten- 
sion of signification in words, 196. 

Tott, Baron de, quoted in regard to 
opium-eating, ii. 302. 

Touch, on, ii, 15; its chief organ the 
hand, tb. ; what qualities it per- 
ceives, 2. 

Toup, adduced as to a reading of Lon- 
ginus, v. 288. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Townsend, Rev. Joseph, adduced in 
regard to the mistaken policy of Spain 
in the encouragement of population, 
vill. 199; remarkable quotation, touch- 
ing the principle of Population, from 
his Dissertation on the Poor-Laws, 
206; on the progress of commerce 
during the cighteenth century, 238 ; 
referred to as to the quantity of food 
necessary for a horse, 250; quoted 
against Workhouses, ix. 271, 272. 

Tractors, iv. 152, 167. 

Tracy, see Destutt-Tracy. 

Trade, as an object of Political Philoso- 
phy altogether modern, i. 97; ancient 
and a difference of, viii. 38, 
seq.; on, in general, ix. 3-210; Free- 
dom of, sse Freedom ; Balance of, see 
Balance. 

Traill, Rev. Dr. William, some observa- 
tions of his on Mr. Stewart’s theor 
of Mathematical Reasoning, quoted, 
iii. 416, seg.; quoted in regard to Dr. 
Simson and the imagination of mathe 
maticians, iv. 202. 

Transitive, in contrast to the metapho- 
rical meanings of a word, v. 196, seq. 

Trembley, adduced as to a general Pre- 
judice, vii. 87; his expression, pré- 
jugés légitimes, for principles of com- 
mon sense, x. 304. 

Troil, Van, quoted on Icelandic poetry 
and its alliteration, ii. 277. 

Trosne, Le, adduced in favour of a ter- 
ritorial tax, vill. 301; ix. 242. 

Trotter, Mr, Coutts, alleged and criti- 
cised, vill. 450, 451. 

Truc, not always the Probable, v. 271, 
272. 

Truth, unity of, iii. 298; a conformity 
to, the criterion of Kight and Wrong, 
according to Wollaston, vi. 290 ;— 
truth one, error manifold, vii. 212; 
its nature metaphysically considered, 
a simple notion, 275. 

Truths, are possessed by us which are 
not denived either from Reasoning or 
from Experience, and yet not ilu- 
sions, vil. 46, 47; this admitted even 
by Hume, 47. 

Tucker, Abraham, == Edward Search, 
Ksq., noticed, i. 236; quoted, v. 86; 
quoted as to Idea, 418, 414; one of the 
Selfish Moralists, vi. 228; ingenious 
but superficial, 301 ;—bis reference to 
Ovid in regard to the spear of Achilles 
quoted, vii. 59. 

Tucker, Josiah, D.D., Dean of Glouces- 
ter, quoted as to the coincidence of 
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prosperous trade and right morals, 
vi. 225, seq.; aguinst the Mercantile 
system, ix. 33. 

Turgot, his doctrine as to the progress of 
mankind, i. 493-497 ; approximation 
to Reid in explaining our Expectation 
of the Constancy of Nature, 31. 198, x. 
297; these were the first philosophers 
who did 80, iii. 248; alleged touching 
his mode of proving the immateriality 
of mind, 473; his relation to the Kco- 
nomists, 489; his opinion in regard 
to the priority of our more abstract 
notions, iii. 173; quoted in regard to 
the oneness of meaning as a condition 
of the syllogism, 206; how he ex- 
ee our belief in the Constancy of 

ature, v. 105; his remark quoted, 
that bad Laws are the great source 
of bad Morals, vii. 151; referred to as 
the connexion of Politics and Ethics, 
366; adduced as to the French 
Metayer, viii. 113; praised, 289, et 
alibi; indistinctness of his definition 
of productive and unproductive labour, 
295; referred to as to the precious 
metals being the most convenient 
substances for coin, 333, 334; as to 
the nature and use of capital, 396, 
397 ; his services in emancipating the 
corn trade of France, ix. 63, 64; vin- 
dicates usury, 157, 193; quoted as to 
the advantage of a low rate of in- 
terest, 191; as to the paramount im- 

ortance of agricultural labour, 196; 
hie opinion against the liborty of 
Latter Wills, 204; adduced in favour 
of a territorial or land-tax, 237; his 
Reflections on Riches, &c., recom- 
mended for study in the conclusion of 
the Course on Political Econom 
Proper, 458 ; lis correspondence eit 
Smith, x. 47; quoted as showing 
that the Economists borrowed their 

_ opinions from England, 91-93; takes 
no notice of the source whence Gour- 
nay derived his views on taxation, 
93, 94; adduced on interest, 96; 
agrees with Reid as to our belief in 
the constancy of nature, 297. 

Turkey, serves as Montesquieu’s model 
of Despotism, ix. 410. 

Turnbull, Dr. George, Dr. Reid a pupil 
of, x. 248; his work on Moral Philo- 
sophy, 326. 

Turnebus, on sensus communis, v. 453. 

Turton, Sir Thomas, a pamphlet of his 
adduced in regard to the importation 
of corn, ix. 109. 
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Twining, referred to in a note on Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, v. 271. 

Tycho Brahe, allowed the stars a Soul, 
vii. 375. 

Tyson, Dr., referred to upon Final 
Causes, vii. 100. 


UnperstTanpDine, meaning of the word 
vague and various, iii. 13; popularly 
always synonymous with Reason in 
its most comprehensive signification, 
ib.; but by philosophers often em- 
ployed to comprise also the powers 
denominated by the Author intel- 
lectual, thus including Imagination, 
Memory, Perception, &c., 2b. ; 80 
Locke and the laeictans who divide 
our mental powers into those of the 
Understanding and those of the Will, 
ab. ; how far necessary to our acquisi- 
tion of the notions of Truth, Cer- 
tainty, Probability, Theorem, Pre- 
mises, Conclusion, Relation, v. 62; 
equivalent to the power of discerning 
truth in general, same as Intellect or 
Intelligence, vi. 296 ;—pleasures of, 
to wit, from Investigation, Generali- 
zation, Discovery, Communication, 
vii. 347, 348. 

Union between Soul and Body, on, vi. 
71; does the decay of Body infer the 
mortality of Mind? 2b. 

Union, Treaty of, between Scotland and 
England, Article of, regulating the 

roportion of the land-tax to be raised 
in the former country, ix. 234. 

Unity of God, how inferred, vi. 54, seq.; 
see God, Monotheism. 

Universal Consent, see Consent. 

Uprightness, see Integrity. 

Usury and Interest, on their connexion 

really and verbally, viii. 411; should 

it be regulated by law? on, in general, 

ix. 146-195; Aristotle’s doctrine as to 

its morality, 146, seg. ; on the meta- 

phor of money breeding money, 147 ; 
in its unrestricted signification, in- 
cludes all exaction of any interest, 

148 ; abhorrence of usury, or taking 

of any interest for money, common to 

all forms of religious opinion, 151; 

laws against, only aggravate the dis- 

tress of the unfortunate, 178, seq.; 
in Russia, laws against are a dead. 
letter, 181; in England, virtual usury 
at least is permitted by law in the 
case of Drawing and Redrawing, 
182; also in Pawnbroking, 182-186 ; 
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also in what is called Bottomry and 
Respondentia, 186 ; laws against held 
by the Author to be impolitic, 184, 
seq., 190; erroneous opinion of Smith 
on, x. 95, 96; this opposed by Bentham, 
ib.; liberal views on the subject first 
broached by English writers, 96. See 
Interest. 

Utility, on, as a principle in Morals, iii. 
352-357, vii. 229, 233-239; not iden- 
tical with the Moral Law, vi. 220, 
seq.; Utile and Honestum discrimi- 
nated, ib. ; degrees of, as applied to 
commodities, viii. 359; the intrinsic 
utility of a commodity, what ? 360. 


Vacuum, theory of a, vii. 369. 

Valerius Maximus, quoted as to divorce 
among the Romans, viii. 81; as to 
the effect of a contumclious joke on 
the Roman electors, 144. 

Valla, lLaurentius, an independent 
thinker, 1. 49; quotation from his 
Dialogue on Free-will, 261, 262. 

Vallancey, General, adduced in reference 
to etymology of the Lrish tongue, iv. 
67, seq. 

Valuation, standard of: according to our 
Author, corn, or the ordinary food of 
the people, affurds the best, viii. 361, 
362. 

Valuations, or Land Surveys, might, 
the Author thinks, be accomplished 
by a Register of Leases, ix. 239. 

‘Value: exchangeable, of evervthing 
manufactured depends on two cir- 
cumstances,—the price of the raw 
material, and the price of the labour 
expended on it, viii. 261; the word 
value has two different meanings,— 
sometimes expressing utility of a com- 
modity (value in use), sometimes the 

ower of purchasing other goods 
(elas in exchange), 259, 355; the 
accaracy of this distinction canvassed, 
ib.; vacillation by authors in the use 
of this term, 355, seg.; with what 
meaning is it employed by the Au- 
thor? 359; value of money used in 
two different senses,—either for the 
quantity of the precious metals to be 
given in exchange for commodities, 
or for the proportion between a sum 
of money and its interest in the 
market, 408, 409; these two modes 
of valuing money have little mutual 
connexion, 409; their difference has , 
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however, escaped the attention of 
some respectable writers, 409, seq. 

Vanderlint, Jacob, quoted in regard to 
an exclusive territorial tax, vil. 299, 
seg. (sce also ix. 239, x. 90, 94); in 
favour of the freedom of commerce, 
ix. 34, seg., x. 89, 90. 

Vanity, as a principle of action, vi. 18, 
264, seq. 

Vauban, Maréchal de, quoted as to the 
effects of want on population, vill. 103; 
his proposal to substitute the Dime 
Royale for the Taille, &c., ix. 246. 

Vaugelas, quoted as to diction, v. 188. 

Vaughan, Mr. William, his 7reatise on 
Commerce referred to, ix. 79. 

Vaughan, Mr. Rice, quoted as to the 
wages of labour constituting a crite- 
rion of real prices, viii. 364; as to 
wheat affording a standard for the 
exchangeable valuo of money in a 
nation, 370. 

Vauvenargues, as a delineator of char- 
acter, i. 383. 

Vedanti Philosophy, see Indian. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, adduced as to 
Adaptation and Design, vii. 71. 

Velleity, an ambiguous term, as defined 
by Johnson, vi. 348. 

Venice: Venetians (along with the 
Genoese), originators of the Fundin 
System, in the sixteenth century, viil. 
214; their nobles dcbarred from trade, 
383; constitution of the legislative 
senate under the old government, 435. 

Ventriloquism, iv. 173-184. 

Veracity, as a Duty to Others, vi. 87- 
90, vil. 274-282 ; a Sense of, admit- 
ted by Hutcheson, 87, vii. 274; a 
Natural principle, 88, vii. 277; this 
called by Reid the principle of Cre- 
dulity, 88, vii. 280; Maxims of Hon- 
our connected with, 90, vil. 277 ;— 
in relation to education, vii, 281. 

Vernacular tongues (usage of, in writ- 
ing), 1. 33. 

Vibrations, cerebral or nervous, gene- 
alogy of this theory, v. 10, 11, see 
145, 147. 

Vice: how Deformed, vi. 31, 32, 302- 
313; “ private vices are public bene- 
fits,’’ on this maxim of Mandeville, 
vi. 270. 

Vicinity in time and place, as a princi- 
ple of Association, il. 263, seq. 

Vilant, Professor, quoted in regard to 
mathematical Axioms, iii. 36. 

Villanage, effect of its suppression upon 
Population, viii. 187, 210, seg. 
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Virgil, certain verses of, not Spinozistic, 
i. 305; quoted in reference to Asso- 
ciation, il. 265; as to Dreaming, 296 ; 
as to objects of Imagination, 432 ; as 
to the application of the term law to 
a general physical fact, ili. 161; as 
to the Platonic year, 167; quoted, iv. 
8, 143, 146; quoted as to the nature 
of the Mind, v. 164; as to the transi- 
tive application of the term beautiful 
to forms, 206 ; as to the picturesque 
character of the goat, 237; as to 
transitive epithets ort in relation 
to Beauty, 250; to Sublimity, 282; 
as to the connexion of Sublimity with 
Depth, 284, 308; with Darkness, 
297; in further illustration of the 
Sublime, 299, bis, 308; his example 
of Ascanius quoted as to the love of 
Power, vi. 157; quoted as to the 
affection of Kindred, 175; as to Fate 
and Free-Agency, 401 ;—quoted to 
show the prevalence of Monotheism 
in learned antiquity, vil. 82, bis; for 
the utility of compulsory Labour, 138; 
allows Intelligence to the stars,.375 ; 
his description of .Neptune calming 
the winds and waves, applied to the 
moral influence of a man in authority 
over a popular assembly, ix. 362. 

Virtue and Vice (see Moral Faculty), 
ambiguous terms, vi. 106, vii. 357, 


seq. 
Virtue, how its allegorical figure ought 
to be posed in a picture, v. 443, 444 
(Note BB); virtue as derived from 
vis, and degraded into virti, 450; 
what is right in conduct, vi. 21; not 
mere hypocrisy, 23; how Beautiful, 
31, 32, 302-313, 339; nature and 
essence of, 104, vii. 351-366; differ- 
ent theories of, 104; definition of, 2b. ; 
(Pseudo) Pythagorean definition of, 
105, 322, vii. 353, 354; inconsistent 
with Self-Denial, held by Aristotle, 
105 ;—general definition of, vii. 351- 
357; what its meaning by Montes- 
quieu as the principle of a democracy ? 
ix. 408. 
Vision, see Sight. 
Vitruvius, quoted as to a saying of 
Aristippus, vil. 48. 
Vives, Ludovicus, on, 1.28; anticipates 
Bacon in foreseeing the great pro- 
gress of the human mind, 58; quoted 
as to the Nominalists and Realists, 
ji. 184; as to the influence of Aris- 
totle, especially in Logic, iii. 223, 224. 
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Vizier, necessity for such a minister in 
an absolute Monarchy, ix. 390. 

Voght, Herr Caspar, on the expenditure 
for workhouses in England, ix. 274; 
alleged as to their management in 
Hamburgh, 203-305. 

Volition, an ambiguous term, defined, 
vi. 844, seq. 

Volney, quoted as to Adaptation and 
Design, vii. 66. 

Voltaire, on, i. 331; quoted, 106, 107, 
178, et passim; what his merits in 
making known in France the philo- 
sophy of Locke, 220; on his raillery 
of the Optimism of Leibnitz, 262; 

uoted as to the Innate Ideas of 
Jescartes, 553; two epochs to be 
distinguished in his philosophical life, 
590, 591; always opposed to the 
atheism of the Syst2me de la Nature, 
590-592; asserts Final Causes, 592 ; 
at an earlier period an advocate of 
Free-will, at a later of Necessity, 591, 
592; but imperfectly informed as to 
the Metaphysical arguments, 591 ; 
quoted,.ii. 277; an assiduous reader 
of Masillon and Racine, 327; almost 
singular among his countrymen, in 
duly appreciating Buffier, ii. 63; 
quoted as to Optimism and the Sta 
bility of Nature, 380 ; as to the differ- 
ence of the sexes, iv. 238; hazards 
the possibility that our present exist- 
ence is a Dream, v. 88; how he ex- 

lains our belief in the Constancy of 
Natits. 105; quoted as to Taste, 
841, 344; quoted, and reprehended, 
as to the decline of sensibility with the 
progress of civilisation, 404; quoted as 
to our Moral judgments, vi. 239; as 
to Rochefoucauld, 258; as to Clarke's 
refutation of Collins, 376 ;—as to the 
proof from Final Causes for the exist- 
ence of God, vii. 36; adduced as to 
Optimism, 132; adduced in praise of 
Galiani, ix. 66; quoted as to the in- 
compatibility of original genius with 
cultivation, 344 ; as to Montesquieu, 
412; letter of, to Dr. Robertson, on 
his History of Charles the Fifth, x. 
143. 

Voluntary, not the same as Free, vi. 
363. 

Vossius, Joannes Gerardus, his Ltymo- 
logicon quoted in regard to the names 
for Mind or Spirit in Greek and Latin, 
v. 163. 
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Wappmove, Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dean 
of Ripon), letter of Dr. Robertson to, 
on his literary projects after the 
publication of Charles the Fifth, x. 
162, 163. 

Wages: have the wages of labour in 
England latterly increased? ix. 283, 


seq. 

Wales, William, as an antagonist of Dr. 
Price, with respect to the progressive 
unhealthiness of London, viii. 231; 
on the increasing population of Great 
Britain, 234, 235; on the population 
of London, 244. 

Walker, Rev. John, quoted as to the 
true utility of the Sylogism, 111. 203, 
217, 218. 

Wallace, Robert, D.D., adduced as to 
increase of population, vill. 63; as to 
Roman fortunes, 146, 147; quoted as 
to government and population, 204, 
seg.; how his speculations on this 
subject were warped, 211; as to the 
proportion of men capable of bearing 
arms to the general population of a 
country, 224; on the population of 
the globe and its several quarters, 
252; coincides with Hume in regard 
to the value of the precious metals, 
373, 374; dissents, however, from his 
conclusions, 375; referred to touching 
the circulation of money, 381; as to 
the money value of grain in anti- 

uity, 381, 448; his work, On the 

Nusibers of Mankind, commemorated 
in the conclusion of the Course, ix. 
458. 

Waller, quoted in regard to Female 
Beauty, v. 247. 

Wallis, Dr. John, his great memory, ii. 

377; his Logic referred to, ili. 99; con- 
troverted as to the nature of geome- 
trical principles, Definitions, Axioms, 
Postulates, &c., 121, 122; quoted in 
regard to the demonstration of the 
“Moods of Syllogism, 183, 184; as to 
the Topical Syllogism, 187; as to 
the nature of the Aristotelic Induc- 
tion, 257, 258, 261; as to verbal 
fallacies, 385, 386; as to Adjectives, 
iv. 29; to the natural meaning of 
certain sounds in languages, 72, 73; 
as to the education of the deaf and 
dumb, 338; adduced as to Final Causes, 
vii. 100. 

Walpole, Horace, quoted as to a saying 
of the blind Professor Sanderson, iv. 
61; his anecdotes not always to be 
relied upon, 62; letters of, on Robert- 
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son's JTistory of Srotland, x. 113, 
114, 116, 117, 120; letter of, to Dr. 
Robertson, on the choice of a subject 
for his second historical work, 127- 
130; on his History of Charles the 
Fifth, 141, 142. 

Warburton, characterized and quoted, 
1. 161, 162; on Machiavel’s Prince, 
533; quoted as to the inconsistency 
of Memory and Imagination, iv. 229; 
referred to in regard to the progress 
of writing, v. 157; adduced in regard 
to Burke’s style, 371; quotes anony- 
mously a French character of Alci- 
biades, vi. 209; quoted as to Locke 
and Shaftesbury, 255;—adduced as 
to the teaching of the Unity of God 
in certain mysteries of Polytheism, 
vii, 222 ; quoted against providing for 
the Poor by law, ix. 324; letter of, 
on Robertson’s LHistory of Scotland, 
x. 114. 

Ward, Mr., letter of Smith on his Ze- 
say on Grammar, x. 85, 86. 

Wardrop, Mr. James, quoted as to 
James Mitchell, iv. 301, 305, 307, 
seq., 310, 325, 335, 346. 

Ware, Mr., his Paper in the Philoso- 

hical Transactions for 1801 quoted, 
iv. 302, 303. 

Wargentin, Herr, adduced as to tho 
Proportion of the Sexes as born, vii. 
381; as to the proportion of the sexes 
born in Sweden, vill. 88; as to the 
proportion of annual births-in Sweden, 
222. 

Waring, Professor Dr., quoted as to 
Causation, iii. 422, 423; noticed in 
illustration of the tendoncy of mathe- 
matical study to induce religious 
melancholy, iv. 218. 

Warton, Dr. Joseph, quoted as to the 
Picturesque, v. 231, 232; adduced as 
to Pope and Aristotle, vii. 34; as to 
Locke’s Optimism, 131; as to Pope's 
Optimism, 132. 

Waste Lands, Parliamentary Committee 
on, first Report of, showing the pro- 
gress of Enclosures, viii. 239; how 
they may be turned te advantage in 
the increase of population, ix. 141. 

Watchmaking, illustration from, ix. 12, 
Be]. 

Wath Robert, M.D., his Bibliotheca 
Britannica adduced by Editor, viii. 
202, 275, 326, 333, et alibi. 

Wealth, ancient and modern, viii. 
148. 

Wealth, National, a branch of Political 
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Economy Proper, viii. 33, seg.; on, 
in general, forming Book II. of Poli- 
tical Economy Proper, 253, ix. 253, 
on the meaning of the phrase, 253. 

Wealth of Nations, see Inquiry, &c. 

Webster, Rev. Dr., on the statistics of 
Scottish population, viii. 245, 246. 

Wedderburn, Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, quoted in regard to Bills of 
Enclosure, viii, 136, 137. 

Weeping and Laughter, their connexion, 
iv. 237. 

Weiske, in reference to Longinus, v. 
463, 464. 

Wellwood, Rev. Sir Henry Moncrciff, 
Bart., see Moncreiff, Rev. Sir Henry, 


art, 

Welsh, Rev. David, notice of his life of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, iv. 376, 377. 

West Indies, our colonies in, rate of in- 
terest there, vill. 417, seq. 

Westminster Confession, asserts the 
Free-Agency of Man, no less than 
the Predestination and Prescience of 
God, vi. 402. 

Wheat, consumption of, peer of, in 
various parts of England and Scot- 
land, viii. 248, 249 ; not alone afford- 
ing an example of the common food 
of the people, 368, ix. 57, 58. 

Wheatley, quoted on the beauty of a 
luke, v. 224; things may be pleasing 
in reality which are offensive when 

ainted, 272. 

Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., against any 
compulsory support of the Poor, ix. 
279, 281; on the advantages of Sav- 
ings’ Banks, 313. 

Whiter, quoted as to the fallacies of 
etymology, iv. 67. 

Whitfield, and the “Work of Cambus- 
Jang,’’ iv. 153. 

Wilberforce, Mr., letters of, to Dr. Ro- 
bertson, on the African slave-trade, 
x. 240, 241. 

Wilford, Major, on the Sacred Isles of 
the West, iv. 69, seq.; quoted as to 

the frauds practised on him by the 
Brahmins, 105-112. 

Wilkins, Bishop, on his Universal Lan- 
uage, 1. 92; noticed his attempt to 
orm a philosophical lauguage, ii. 
196, 486; his unfairness towards Dal- 
garno, iv. 842. 

Wilkins, Dr. Charles, quoted as to the 
Sanscrit, iv. 78, 89, 100. 

Will, confounded with Desire by Priest- 
ley and other Necessitarians, i. 465 ; 
we ought not to say that the Will is 
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free, but that the Man is free, 593; 
confounded with Desire by Dr. Tho- 
mas Brown, iv. 375; an ambiguous 
term, defined, vi. 345-348; distin- 
guished from Desire, 346, seg., ii. 
495. 

Will, Free, see Free-Agency. 

Wills, Latter, policy and impolicy of re- 
straints on, ix. 204, seqg., 208-210. 

Winchelsea, Lord, the advantages of 
the potato as an economical article of 
food, inculcated by, ix. 142; his 
Paper on the Poor referred to, 323. 

Wirgman, Mr., quoted as to Kant, &c., 
i. 600. 

Wisdom, a power of selecting the best 
means to the best ends, iii. 18. 

Wisdom of God, how inferred, vi. 54, 
seq. ;— Wisdom not to be confounded 
with Design, vii. 58, seq. 

Wisdom of Solomon, referred to touch- 
ing Happiness, vii. 290. 

Wit, as explained by Association, ii. 
270-274 ; how a concomitant of poeti- 
cal genius, iv. 234, seg.; how con- 
trasted with Humour, 235; the words 
Wit and Poetry formerly often sy- 
nonymously used in English, 235. 

Witt, John de, earliest writer on Com- 
merce as a matter of Political interest, 
i. 97; quoted as to the freedom of 
trade, ix. 18, 19; coincidence of his 
argument with that of the Economists 
against corporations, x. 88. 

Wolf, Christian, as a systematizer of 
the Leibnitian doctrines, and on his 
merits in general, i. 389-391; in parti- 
cular, follows Leibnitz as considering 
the Soul in the light of a Spiritual 
Automaton or Machine, 390, 391. 

Wollaston, quoted as to the absurdity of 
the love of Posthumons Fame, ii. 202, 
vi. 145; as to the connexion of Pity 
with Moral goodness, 191; his theory 
in regard to the perception of Right 
and Wrong, to wit, its conformity to 
Truth, 290; adduced as holding that 
Misery is preponderant over Happi- 
ness in human life, vii. 143. 

Woods and Forests, Reports of the 
Commissioners of, ix. 40, eq. 

Words, many produce powerful effects 
by exciting emotions associated with 
particular sounds without leading the 
imagination to any picture or repre- 
sentation, ii. 446. 

Word, see Language. 

Workhouses, as charitable institutions, 
ix. 300-305. 
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World, Of the, Greek treatise, see 
Koopod, sept. 

World, see Globe. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, quoted as to the 
connexion of crying and laughing, iv. 
238; quoted as to good laws and a 
good nature, vill. 49. 

Wyndham, Right Hon. William, quoted 
as to the Picturesque, v. 227, 239. 


XENOPHON, quoted as to the theological 
inference from Final Causes, iii. 403, 
404, vii. 36-41; in refutation of Hel- 
vetius’s doctrine in regard to the 
human Hand, iv. 287 ; quoted for tho 
doctrine of Socrates in regard to the 

{ Beautiful, v. 194, 195; in regard to 
the Morally Beautiful, 248; quoted 
as to the Beauty of Virtue, vi. 313; as 
to the inflexible integrity of Socrates 
on religious grounds, 223; as to tho 
paramount importance of religion, 
225; as to the connexion of Politics 
and Ethics, 365, 366; his treatise On 
the Improvement of the Revenue of 
the State of Athens, adduced, viii. 36, 
seg.; quoted as to the division of 
Jabour and its effects, 311, 312; ad- 
duced as to the Athenian republic, 
ix. 362, 403, 404; as to the Spartan 
commonwealth, 402. 


Youne, Mr. Arthur, holds that Popula- 
tion should be regarded as subordi- 
nate to Agriculture, viii. 66; as to the 
population of Ireland, 99; as to pota- 
toes, the food of the Irish, 101 ; as to 
the comparative universality of muar- 
riage in Ireland, 102; quoted in fa- 
vour of pasturage, 106-108 ; against 
the impolitic burdens upon Agricul- 
ture, 122; referred to in relation to 
large farms, 126; in favour of large 
farms, 127, 130, 131; quoted as to 
the comparative pen of arable and 
pasturing Agriculture, 138 ; adduced 
as to the Roman policy in regard to 
Agriculture, 141; quoted as to the 
subdivision of properties in France, 
148, seg. ; as to the influence of Manu- 
factures upon Agriculture and Popu- 
lation, 158, seq. ; as to these in special 
reference to France, 163, seg.; to Ire- 
land, England, and Italy, 165-167 ; 
his opinion in regard to the pernicious 
influence of Manufactures upon Agri- 
culture controverted, 168, seg., ix. 
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199 ; his inconsistency in this relation 
shown, 171-178; shows that a dis- 
tinction of the different kinds of popu- 
lation must be taken into account, in 
estimating the prosperity of a nation 
from the numbers of its people, 199; 
controverts Dr. Price in regard to the 
decline of population in Great Britain, 
234; his estimate of the numbers of 
persons engaged in farming, 240; on 
the population of England and Wales, 
243; coincidence of his opinion, in 
regard to the value of the precious 
metals, with those of Humo and Wal- 
lace, 374; on tho policy of the French 
government in regard to the Corn 
Trade, ix. 72. seq. ; quoted in reference 
to this trade, 82; his opinions in re- 
gard to this criticised, 83, 84; adduced 
in regard to the Corn Trade, 114; 
in regard to the dearth of 1799-1800, 
122, seq.; his Table showing the aver- 
age prices of wheat for the year fol- 
lowing the harvest of 1798, 128; his 
opinion in regard to the relation of 
the price to the plenty and scarcity 
of grain, not vory explicit, 132, seq. ; 
adduced in praise of milk as an eco- 
nomical article of dict, 142; also of 
potatocs, 143; as to the meaning of 
ability, 222 ; quoted as to the disad- 
vantages of a variable land-tax, 236; 
noticed as against an exclusive land- 
tax, 237; quoted in regard to tithes, 
245; adduced as in favour of taxes 
on consumption, 252; in favour of 
the project of a limited assessinent 
for the poor, 278, 280; in regard to 
a paradox, that a liberal reward of 
labour encourages idleness, 311; his 
Annals of Agriculture quoted, 321, 
322. 

Young, of animals, their pleasures as 
evincing the benevolence of God, vii. 
155. 

Young, Dr. Matthew (of Dublin), 
quoted on the difference of Causes, 
vii. 24, 25. 

Young, Sir William, reprobates the 
English Law of Settloment, ix. 269. 


Zenopivs, records an adage in regard 
to Pity, vi. 191. 

Zimmermann, his Political Survey of 
Hurope quoted, viii. 214. 

Zwingli, quoted as holding that Self. 
Love is the original sin, vi. 214. 
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Economy Proper, viii. 83, seg.; on, 
in general, forming Book II. of Poli- 
tical Economy Proper, 253, ix. 253, 
on the meaning of the phrase, 253. 

Wealth of Nations, see Inquiry, &c. 

Webster, Rev. Dr., on the statistics of 
Scottish population, viii. 245, 246. 

Wedderburn, Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, quoted in regard to Bills of 
Enclosure, viii, 136, 137. 

Weeping and Laughter, their connexion, 
iv. 237. 

Weiske, in reference to Longinus, v. 
463, 464. 

Wellwood, Rev. Sir Henry Moncrciff, 
ale see Moncreiff, Rev. Sir Henry, 


art, 

Welsh, Rev. David, notice of his life of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, iv. 376, 377. 

West Indies, our colonies in, rate of in- 
terest there, vill. 417, seq. 

Westminster Confession, asserts the 
Free-Agency of Man, no less than 
the Predestination and Prescience of 
God, vi. 402. 

Wheat, consumption of, progress of, in 
various parts of England and Scot- 
land, viii. 248, 249 ; not alone afford- 
ing an example of the common food 
of the people, 368, 1x. 57, 58. 

Wheatley, quoted on the beauty of a 
lake, v. 224; things may be pleasing 
in reality which are offensive when 

ainted, 272. 

Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., against any 
compulsory support of the Poor, ix. 
279, 281; on the advantages of Sav- 
ings’ Banks, 313. 

Whiter, quoted as to the fallacies of 
etymology, iv. 67. 

Whitfield, and the ‘Work of Cambus- 
lang,”’ iv. 153. 

Wilberforce, Mr., letters of, to Dr. Ro- 
bertson, on the African slave-trade, 
x. 240, 241. 

Wilford, Major, on the Sacred Isles of 
the West, iv. 69, seg.; quoted as to 
the frauds practised on him by the 
Brahmins, 105-112. 

Wilkins, Bishop, on his Universal Lan- 
guage, 1. 92; noticed his attempt to 
orm a philosophical language, ii. 
196, 486; his unfairness towards Dal- 
arno, iv. 342. 

Wilkins, Dr. Charles, quoted as to the 
Sanscrit, iv. 78, 89, 100. 

Will, confounded with Desire by Priest- 
ley and other Necessitarians, i. 465 ; 
we ought not to say that the Will is 
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free, but that the Man is free, 598; 
confounded with Desire by Dr. Tho- 
mas Brown, iv. 375; an ambiguone 
term, defined, vi. 345-348; distin- 
guished from Desire, 346, seg., ii. 
495. 

Will, Free, see Free-Agency. 

Wills, Latter, policy and impolicy of re- 
straints on, 1x. 204, seq., 208-210. 

Winchelsea, Lord, the advantages of 
the potato as an economical article of 
food, inculcated by, ix. 142; his 
Paper on the Poor referred to, 323. 

Wirgman, Mr., quoted as to Kant, &c., 
1. 600. 

Wisdom, a power of sclecting the best 
means to the best ends, iii. 18. 

Wisdom of God, how inferred, vi. 54, 
seq. ;— Wisdom not to be confounded 
with Design, vil. 58, seq. 

Wisdom of Solomon, referred to touch- 
ing Happiness, vii. 290. 

Wit, as explained by Association, ii. 
270-274; how a concomitant of poeti- 
cal genius, iv. 234, seg.; how con- 
trasted with Humour, 235; the words 
Wit and Poetry formerly often sy- 
nonymously used in English, 235. 

Witt, John de, earliest writer on Com- 
merce as a matter of Political interest, 
i. 97; quoted as to the freedom of 
trade, ix. 18, 19; coincidence of his 
argument with that of the Economists 
against corporations, x. 88. 

Wolf, Christian, as a systematizer of 
the Leibnitian doctrines, and on his 
merits in general, i. 389-391 ; in parti- 
cular, follows Leibnitz as considering 
the Soul in the light of a Spiritual 
Automaton or Machine, 390, 391. 

Wollaston, quoted as to the absurdity of 
the love of Posthumous Fame, ii. 202, 
vi. 145; as to the connexion vf Pity 
with Moral goodness, 191; his theory 
in regard to the perception of Right 
and Wrong, to wit, its conformity to 
Truth, 290; adduced as holding that 
Misery is preponderant over Happi- 
ness in human life, vii. 143. 

Woods and Forests, Reports of the 
Commissioners of, ix. 40, seq. 

Words, many produce powerful effects 
by exciting emotions associated with 

articular sounds without leading the 
Imagination to any picture or repre- 
sentation, ii. 446. 

Word, see Language. 

Workhouses, as charitable institutions, 
ix. 300-305. 
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World, Of the, Greck treatise, see 
Koopoi, repli. 

World, see Globe. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, quoted as to the 
connexion of crying and laughing, iv. 
238; quoted as to good laws and a 
good nature, viii. 49. 

Wyndham, Right Hon. William, quoted 
as to the Picturesque, v. 227, 239. 


XENOPHON, quoted as to the theological 
inference from Final Causcs, iii. 403, 
404, vii. 36-41; in refutation of Ilel- 
vetius’s doctrine in regard to the 
human Hand, iv. 287 ; quoted for the 
doctrine of Socrates in regard to the 

i Beautiful, v. 194, 195; in regard to 
the Morally Beautiful, 248; quoted 
as to the Beauty of Virtue, vi. 313; as 
to the inflexible integrity of Socrates 
on religious grounds, 223; as to the 
paramount importance of religion, 
225; as to the connexion of Volitics 
and Ethics, 365, 366; his treatise On 
the Improvement of the Revenue of 
the State of Athens, adduced, viii. 36, 
seq.; quoted as to the division of 
labour and its effects, 311, 312; ad- 
duced as to the Athenian republic, 
ix. 362, 403, 404; as to the Spartan 
commonwealth, 402. 


Youne, Mr. Arthur, holds that Popula- 
tion should be regarded as subordi- 
nate to Agriculture, viii. 66; ar to the 
population of Ireland, 99 ; as to pota- 
toes, the food of the Irish, 101; as to 
the comparative universality of mar- 
riage in Ireland, 102; quoted in fa- 
vour of pasturage, 106-108 ; against 
the impolitic burdens upon Agricul- 
ture, 122; referred to in relation to 
large farms, 126; in favour of large 
farms, 127, 130, 131; quoted as to 
the comparative profit of arable and 
pasturing Agriculture, 138; adduced 
as to the Roman policy in regard to 
Agriculture, 141; quoted as to the 
subdivision of properties in France, 
148, seg. ; as to the influence of Manu- 
factures upon Agriculture and Popu- 
lation, 158, seq. ; as to these in special 
reference to France, 163, seq. ; to Ire- 
land, England, and Italy, 165-167 ; 
his opinion in regard to the pernicious 
influence of Manufactures upon Agri- 
culture controverted, 168, seg., ix. 
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199 ; his inconsistency in this relation 
shown, 171-178; shows that a dis- 
tinction of the different kinds of popu- 
lation must be taken into account, in 
estimating the prosperity of a nation 
from the numbers of its people, 199; 
controverts Dr. Price in regard to the 
decline of population in Great Britain, 
234; his estimate of the numbers of 
persons engaged in farming, 240; on 
the population of England and Wales, 
243; coincidence of his opinion, in 
regard to the valuo of the precious 
metals, with those of Humo and Wal- 
lace, 374; on the policy of the French 

ovcrnment in regard to the Corn 
Trade, ix. 72. sey. ; quoted in reference 
to this trade, 82; his opinions in re- 
gard to this criticised, 83, 84; adduced 
in regard to the Corn Trade, 114; 
in regard to the dearth of 1799-1800, 
122, seq. ; his Table showing the aver- 
age prices of wheat for the year fol- 
lowing the harvest of 1798, 128; his 
opinion in regard to the relation of 
the price to the plenty and scarcity 
of grain, not very explicit, 132, seq. ; 
adduced in praise of milk as an eco- 
nomical article of dict, 142; also of 
potatoes, 143; as tothe meaning of 
ability, 222; quoted as to the disad- 
vantages of a variable land-tax, 236 ; 
noticed as against an exclusive land- 
tax, 237 ; quoted in regard to tithes, 
245; adduced as in favour of taxes 
on consumption, 252; in favour of 
the project of a limited assessment 
for the poor, 278, 280; in regard to 
a paradox, that a liberal reward of 
labour encourages idlevess, 311; his 
Annals of Agriculture quoted, 321, 
322. 

Young, of animals, their pleasures as 
evincing the benevolence of God, vii. 
155. 

Young, Dr. Matthew (of Dublin), 
quoted on the difference of Causes, 
vii. 24, 25. 

Young, Sir William, reprobates the 
English Law of Settlement, ix. 269. 


Zexopivs, records an adage in regard 
to Pity, vi. 191. 

Zimmermann, his Political Survey of 
furope quoted, vill. 214. 

Zwingli, quoted as holding that Self- 
Love is the original sin, vi. 214. 
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AxsErcromols, John, M.D., referred to, 
and quoted rogarding a case of Double 
Consciousness, 153, 154. 

Abercromby, Lord (of Session), 72. 

Acland, Sir T. Dyke, Bart., 59. 

Adam, Alexander (Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh), instructor of 
Stewart, 10. 

Adam, William (Lord Chief-Commis- 
sioner of the Jury Court in Scotland), 
a, fellow-student of Stewart, 27, 88. 

Alison, Rev. Archibald, 28; opinions 
regarding his Essay on Taste, ib.; 
letters of Stewart to, 57, 118, et seq.; 
notice of, 118. 

Alison, Sir Archibald, Bart., 55. 

Alison, Prof. W. P., v., 55, 114, 165. 

Allen, John, 118. 

Ancram, Lord (afterwards sixth Mar- 

uis of Lothian), 31, 58. 

Ashburton, Lord, 59. 


Bacon, Lord, influence of his writings 
on Stewart, 11, 41. 

Bailly, M., 125, 130. 

Bannatyne, Dugald (brother-in-law of 
Stewart), brief notice of Stewart by, 
18, 27; his family furnished matcrials 
for Memoir of Stewart, v. 

Bannatyne, Helen, first wife of Stewart, 
31, 32. 

Bannatyne, Neil (father-in-law of Stew- 
art), 31. 

Barclay, Dr. Robertson, 118. 

Baxter, Andrew, 19; his doctrine of an 
immediate perception of matter, 20. 

Bell, Prof. G. J., 55. 

Belsham, 65. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, 118. 

Bonneville, M. de, 131. 


Brooke, Lord (afterwards Earl of War- 
wick), 59. 

Brougham, Henry (afterwards Lord 
Brougham), 54. 

Brown, Professor Andrew, D.D., 138. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, 88, 75; acted as 
substitute for Stewart in the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, 80; appointed Pro- 
fessor conjointly with Stewart, 7b. ; 
his career as a lecturer on morals, 2b. ; 
characteristics as a thinker, 80, 81; 
Stewart defended against biographer 
of, 81, 82. 

Brun, M. le (French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), his note to Lord Grenville, 
136. 

Burns, Robert, remarks on Stewart by, 
9; account of, by Stewart, 140, et seq. ; 
letter of, to Stewart, 149. 

Burot, M., 135. 

Bury, Blaze de (Baroness), v. 


CattHorrE, Lord, 55. 

Campbell, Thomas (the poet), 118. 

Carmichael, Prof. Gerschom, 18; his 
course of teaching, 18, 19, 47. 

Catrine, property and residence of Stew- 
art, 9. 

Chevalier, M., 57. 

Cicero, quoted, 31, 45, 67, 87. 

Cockburn, Henry (Lord of Session), 39, 
54; his Memorials of his Time quoted, 
45, 51, 52, 79, 80. 

Condillac, noticed, 65. 

Condorcet, M., 74, 135. 

Cousin, Victor, 45; quoted, 45, 46, 89; 
his philosophy, 91, et fue 

Craig, William (Lord of Session), 70; 
letter of, to Stewart, 70-72 ; Stewart’s 
reply, 72-75. 
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Cranstoun, George (Lord Corehouse), 58. 

Cranstoun, Helen D’Arcy, second wife 
HA Stewart, noticed, 57, 58 ; verses by, 
163. 

Cuninghame, John (Lord of Session), 55. 

Curric, Dr. (of Liverpool), letter of 
Stewart to, giving an account of 
Burns, 140. 

Cuvier, Baron, 57. 


Daer, Basil Lord, 58, 125, 140. 

Dalzel, Professor Andrew, 118. 

Darwin noticed, 65. 

Debarry, Rev. Mr., 138. 

De Vries, Gerard, his Determinationes 
Ontologice, 13. 

Degerando, Baron (the father), 57. 

Degerando, Baron (the son), v. 

Dissertation on the Progress of Meta- 
physical Philosophy, 82. 

Drummond, Agnes, case of Double Con- 
sciousness, 153, et seq. 

Drummond, Henry Home, 54. 

Dudley, Earl of, see Ward, Hon. J. W. 

Duncan, Prof. William (of Aberdeen), 
his Hlements of Logic, 25. 

Dundonald, Ear! of, 55. 

Dupont de Nemours, Chevalier, 129. 


Economists, the French, their doctrines 
appreciated by Stewart, 502. 

Economy, see Political Economy. 

Edinburgh Gazette, Stewart appointed 
to office of Writership of, 79. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, 61, et seq.; translated 
into French, 61, 82. 

Ermenonville, burial place of J J. 
Rousseau, noticed, 132. 

Erskine, Henry (Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates), 55, 139. 

Erskine, William, 54. 


Farqunar, Robert (one of the Masters 
of the High School of Edinburgh), 10. 

Fayette, M. Ja, 133. 

Ferguson, Professor Adam, his influence 
on Stewart, 15; his character and 
merits as a philosophical instructor, 
16, 17; requested Stewart to act as 
his substitute in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, 30; his mode of lectur- 
ing, ib.; his influence on Stewart’s 
views of education, 43; his political 
writings, 48. : 

Ferrier, Professor James F., his Insti- 
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tutes of Metaphysie, noticed, 171, et 


seq. 
Fleurieu, Madame la Présidento de, 131. 
Forbes, Lord, 54. 
Fraser, Professor Aloxander Campbell, 
114. 


Gators, M., 57. 

Garnier, M., 89. 

Gautier, Madame, 57. 

Gerard, Alexander (of Aberdeen), his 
appreciation of the Aristotelic doc- 
trine of the pleasurable, 17. 

Gibson, James, W.S. (afterwards Sir J. 
Gibson-Craig, Bart.), letter of Stewart 
to, regarding appointment of a succes- 
sor in the lait of Moral Philosophy, 
84-86. 

Glenlec, Lord (of Session), 118. 

Gregory, Dr. James, 118. 

Gregorys, The, noticed, 11. 

Guadet, M., 136. 

Guizot, M., 57, 125. 


Hatt, Sir James, 118. 

Hamilton, Duke of, placed Kinncil 
House at Stewart’s service, 82. 

Hamilton, Sir William, Bart., his edi- 
torial connexion with the Collected 
Works of Stewart, i.-iii. ; candidato 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
1820, 84; his genesis of the Causal 
Judgment, 96; his Discussions on 
Philos hy referred to, 114; his edi- 
tion of Rid referred to, ib. 

Hamilton, Lady, v. 

Heineccius, J. G., his Hlementa Philo- 
sophie, 13; noticed, 2. 

Helvetius, noticed, 65. 

Hewitt, Gen. Sir George, 118. 

Home, Henry, see Kames. 

Horner, Francis, a pupil of Stewart, 
38, 54; influence of Stewart on, 40, 
41, 52, 53; quoted in Stewart's Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, 52; let- 
ters of Stewart to, 137, 138. 

Horner, Leonard, v. 

Hume, David, the influence of his Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, 21; his char- 
acter as a thinker, 22; resulta of 
his speculations, 22, 23; his Political 
Discourses, 47; relation of, to the 
Scottish School of Philosophy, 97, 
106, et seq. 

Hutcheson, Professor Francis, noticed, 
7; his philosophical influence and 
merits, 19; conjoined the teaching 
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of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, 47. 


Inauts, Sir R. H., Bart., 59, 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, see 
eid. 


JARDINE, Sir Henry, 55. 

Jeffrey, Francis (Lord of Session), 38,54. 

Jouffroy, M. Theodore, his criticism of 
the views of Reid and Stewart on ge- 
neral division of the sciences, 45 ; 
translated Stewart's Outlines, 38, 89; 
his criticism of Stewart’s view of the 
province of Metaphysical Science, 
102, 103. 


Kames, Lord, noticed, 19-21; his Hs- 
says on Morality and Natural Reli- 
gion, 20. 

Kant, his doctrine regarding the ground 
of speculative truth, 24. 

Kinneil House, residence of Stewart, 82. 


Lanspowne, Marquis of, see Petty, Lord 
Henry. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, attended Mr. 
Stewart’s Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy, 54; author of Inquiry into 
Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, 
ib.; a@ friend of Stewart, 7b.; ac- 
companied by Stewart on his mission 
to Paris, 79. 

Legislative Assembly of France, 133. 

Leslie, John (afterwards Sir John), a 
candidate for the Chair of Mathema- 
tics, 75; proceedings connected with 
his case, 75-79; ground and character 
of the opposition to, 75, 76; elected 
to the chair, 76; pamphlets by Stewart 
relative to case of, 77; the philoso- 
phical question involved in the con- 
troversy, 77, 78; decision in favour of 
Leslie by the General Assembly of 
Church of Scotland, 78. 

Lessert, Madame de, 126, 131. 

lieyden, Dr. John, 118. 

Lindsay, Mrs., 88. 


Macraruang, John (Advocate), 118. 

Mackenzie, Alexander Muir (afterwards 
Sir Alexander, Bart. of Delvin), 58. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Bart., 54. 
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Mackintosh, Sir James, referred to in 
critique of Stewart’s Memoir of Reid 
in edinburgh Review, 65; on the 
state of Philosophy in England in 
1802, 2b.; his estimate of Stewart, 
67-70. 

Macknight, Rev. Thomas, 75. 

Maclaurin, Professor Colin, 7, 11, 

Mansel, Rev. H. L., B.D., 114. 

Mathematical Sciences, the nature of 
Stewart's interest in, 12. 

Matheson, Alexander (Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh), instruc- 
tor of Stewart, 10. 

Melville, Lord, 137. 

Mill, James, 38. 

Miller, Peter, M.D. (Exeter), v. 

Miller, Rev. Dr. Thomas (of Cum- 
nock), 7. : 

Minto, Earl of (father) 118. 

Minto, Earl] of (son), 118. 

Mirabeau, Comte de, 129. 

Moncreiff, Rev. Sir H., 78, 118; letter 
of, to Mr. Stewart, regarding the case 
of Agnes Drummond, 159-162. 

Moore, ‘Thomas, 118. 

Morellet, Abbé, 57. 

Murray, John Archibald (afterwards 
Sir John, and a Lord of Session), 54. 


Nariger, Professor Macvey, 55; sup- 
ported by Stewart when a candidate 
for the Chair of Moral Philosophy, 
84; his family, v. 

Narbonne, M. de, 57. 

National Convention of France, 134. 

Navigation Laws regarded as impolitic 
by Stewart, 50. 

Neckar M., 122, 123. 


Ontotoey, or Metaphysics, the formal 
method of, 165, et seg.; see Scottish 
Philosophy. 

Outlines of Moral Philos fy (by 
Stewart), when first published, 38 
translated by M. Jouttroy, ib.; how 
characterised by the translator, 2b. ; 
apalysed by M. Cousin, 2b. 


Patmersron, Viscount, see Temple, 
Lord Henry. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, 118. 

Péthion, M., 133. 

Petty, Lord Henry (afterwards Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne), 59. 
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Philosophical Essays (by Stewart), 82 

Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers, 83. 

Plato, quoted, 42. 

Playfair, Professor John, 75 ; took part 
in the Leslie case, ib. 

Playfair, W. H. (Architect), 88. 

Political Economy, course of lectures 
on, by Stewart, 48; average number 
of students, 7b. ; comprehension of the 
science as viewed by Stewart, 2b. 

Politics Proper, science of, treated of by 
Stewart, 46; notice of Scottish Au- 
thors on Volitical Science, 46-48 ; 
relation of to Ethics, 47. 

Powerscourt, Lord, 58. 

Prévost, M. (of Geneva), extracts from 
letters of Stewart to, 10, 31,57; ex- 
tract from letter of Mrs. Stewart. to, 
87; his family furnished letters of 
Stewart for Memoir, v. 

Price, Uvedale (afterwards Sir Uvedale), 
letter of, to Stewart, 150. 

Priestley, noticed, 65. 

Purgstall, Countess, noticed, 58. 


Ramsay, George (son of Mr. Namsay of 
Barnton), 120. 

Raynal, Abbé, 57, 121. + 

Reeve, Henry, M.D. (of Norwich), 54. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, notice of, 23; his 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, and 
the character and aim of his philoso- 
phical teaching, 23-25 ; Account of 
the Lifeand Writings of, by Stewart, 
noticed, 75; the method and scope of 
his philosophy, 89, et seq., 97, 101, 
105, 110; the true scope of his po- 
Jemic on Perception, 112, et seq. ; 
letter of, to Stewart, 148. See Scot- 
tish Philosophy 

Rohan, the Prince de, 124. 

Robertson, Principal, Stewart’s Account 
of his Life and Writings, noticed, 75. 

Robert:on, William (afterwards Lord of 
Session), 118. 

Rochefoucauld, Duke of, 57. 

Roederer, M., 135. 

Romilly, Mrs. (Liverpool), v. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, letter of Stewart 
to, 139. 

Russell, Lord John, 59. 

Russell, Professor James, his character 
and infinence, 11. 


Scorr, Sir Walter, Bart., recommended 
himself to the notice of Stewart, 
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while a student of moral philosophy, 
38. 

Scottish Parliament sought to regulate 
the philosophical teaching of the Uni- 
versities, 14, 14. 

Sevitish Philosophy, its method and 
scope, 89, et seq.; how distinguished 
froman Absolute Science of Being, 90, 
et seq.; how distinguished from the 
doctrine of M., Cousin, 91-94; its 
method, how distinguished from = a 
purely forinal speculative method, 94, 
et sey.; how distinguished from an 
empirical theory of human knowledge, 
98, et seq. 

Select Society (of Edinburgh), noticed, 
15. 

Selkirk, Earl of, 118, 135. 

Sempill, Lord, 54. 

Seymour, Lord Webb, 54, 59. 

Sheridan (Rt. B.), remarks on his elo- 
quence by Stewart, 119, 120. 

Si¢yes, Abbe, 135. 

Simson, Professor Robert, 7, 8. 

Sinclair, Sir John, of Ulbster, Bart., 27 

Smith, Adam, lectured in Edinburgh, 
15; noticed, 20; his Inquiry, 47, 48; 
his views on Political Economy in the 
main adopted by Stewart, 49, 50 ; 
Account of the Life and Writings of, 
by Stewart, noticed, 70. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 54. 

Socicties, College, influence of, in Scot- 
land, 27, 28. 

Speculative Society (of Edinburgh), 26. 

St. Etienne, Rabot de, 125, 129. 

States-General of Irrance, the opening 
of, 123, et adibe. 

Statistical Account of Ayrshire con- 
tains notice of Stewart, 9. 

Steven, Rev. Dr. his L/istory of the 
High School of Edinburgh reterred to, 
10. 

Stevenson, Professor John, his course of 
teaching, and text-books used by, 13 ; 
his character as a philosophical in- 
structor, 13-15; his early studies, 15. 

Stewart, Archibald (of Catrine), mater- 
nal grandfather of Mr. Stewart, 73. 

Stewart, Dugald, his birth and purent- 
age, 1; notice of his father, 7, 8; of 
his mother, 8, 9; his health feeble in 
childhood, 9; remarks of Burns on, 
ab.; reference to, in Statistical Ac- 
count of Parish of Lorn, 1b.; received 
his early education at High School of 
Edinburgh, 10; tradition regarding 
his career at school, 7b. ; extract from 
letter of, on an improvement in state of 
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education in High School, 1b. ; an as- 
siduous student of classical literature 
through life, 11; passed from High 
School to University of Edinburgh, 
1b.; state of the University at bat 
period, 2b.; influence of kind of 
studies there chiefly pursued, 12; 
early proficiency in Mathematics, tb. ; 
influence of Professors Russell, Ste- 
venson, and Ferguson on, 7b.; char- 
acterised by taste for philosophical 
studies while attending the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 17, 18; early views 
as to a profession, 18; studied at Glas- 
gow under Reid, 7.,; greatly influ- 
enced by Reid, 25; his early Mssay 
on Dreaming, 25, 26 ; his speculative 
curiosity early awakened, and how, 
27; member of a literary socicty in 
Glasgow, 7b.; member of the Edin- 
burgh Speculative Society, ib. ; friend- 
ship of, with Archibald Alison, 28 ; 
taught the mathematical classes in 
Edinburgh for his father, 29; ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, 1. ; 
lectured on Moral Philosophy in room 
of Adam Ferguson, 30; his method 
of Iecturing, and its success, 30, 31; 
his habits of composition, 30 ; visited 
Paris for the first time in 1783, 31; 
marricd Miss Helen Bannatyne, w. ; 
disliked the routine of mathematical 
teaching, 33; appointed to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, b.; 
average number of students, 34; the 
comprehension of his course of teach- 
ing, and its speculative grounds, 34, 
35 ; refrained from attempting the or- 
ganisation of the sciences dependent 
on Philosophy. 35 ; M. Jouffroy’s 
criticism of, noticed, 2b. ; special rea- 
sons in the circumstances of the times 
for the comprehensive character of 
his prelections, 36, 87; large space 
allotted by, to consideration of doc- 
trines of Natural Theology, 7b.; his 
mode of conducting the class of Moral 
Philosophy, and character as a lec- 
turer, 38 ; his personal appearance and 
manner in the Chair, 39; his general 
aim as a philosophical thinker and 
teacher, z2b.; his view of the nature 
and conditions of human perfection, 
41, 42; its importance, 43; his char- 
acteristics as a thinker, and special 
qualifications as a teacher of philoso- 
eerie the nature and extent of 

is Influence, 44, 45; analogy be- 
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“tween his teaching and that of Cou- 


sin, 45; omission in his course of 
certain Ethical questions, 46; his lec- 
tures on Politics Proper and Political 
Economy, 2.; his view of the com- 
prenenns of the science of Political 
Zconomy, 48, 49; his aim and influ- 
ence a8 @ political speculator, 49-54 ; 
relation of his views to those of Adam 
Smith, 49; to those of the French 
Economists, 50; noticed and exposed 
the defect of their theory of govern- 
ment, ib.; what in particular is 
due to his political teaching, 51- 
54; names of his more distinguished 

upils, 54, 55; taught the class of 
K atural Philosophy for Professor Ro- 
bison, 56; frequently acted as substi- 
tute for his brother professors, 2b. ; his 
visits to the Continent, 56 ; his letters 
on the French Revolution, 57, 122, et 
seq. ; his more intimate friends abroad, 
57; his second marriage, 7b.; received 
domestic pupils, 58; his personal in- 
fluence, 59; sketch of his manners 
and appearance in society, 60, 61; his 
first publication (Zlements, vol. 1.) 61 ; 
gencral characteristics of his writings, 
62-70; references to the purely meta- 
physical portions of his works, 62 ; 
the range of his philosophical obser- 
vation, 64; his reply to the strictures 
of the Ldinburgh Review, 65; ele- 
vated character of his philosophica: 
doctrines, 66; his style, 66, 67; esti- 
mate of his general manner as a 
writer by Sir James Mackintosh, 67- 
70; his Account of the Life and 
Writings of Adum Smith, 70 ; letter 
of Lord Craig to, 70-72 ; letter of, to 
Lord Craig, 72-75 ; his Account of the 
Life and Writings of Principal Ro- 
bertson, 75; of Reid, 1b.; disliked 
biography, 7b. ; took a prominent part 
in the Leslie case, 7b. ; wrote two 
pamphlets in this case, 77; their de- 
sign and purport, 76-78; his doctrine 
of Causality, 78; his speech in, the 

Jeneral Assembly in the debate on 
the Leslie case, 79; appointed to the 
writership of the Hdinburgh Gazette, 
ib. ; accompanied Lord Lauderdale on 
his mission to Paris, 7b.; death of his 
son George, 80; withdrew from active 

rofessorial duty, 7b. ; charge against, 
In regard to his final estimate of Dr. 
Brown, 81, 82; resided at Kinneil 
House, 82; dates of the publications 
of his principal works, 82, 83; ex- 


INDEX, 


tract from letter of, regarding the 
Dissertation, 82; his interest in the 
case of James Mitchell, 83; resigned 
the professorship of Moral Philosophy, 
2b. ; first supported the claime of Mr. 
Macvey Napier as candidate for the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy, 83, 84; 
subsequently supported those of Sir 
William Hamilton, 84; letter of, re- 
garding the election of successor, 
84-86 ; struck with paralysis, 87 ; 
subsequent state of his fealth, 87, 88 ; 
his death, 88; place of burial, 7b. ; 
monument to his memory, 7b.; gene- 
ral notice of the method and scope of 
his philoséphy, 89, et seqg.; certain of 
his speculations noticed, 95, 97; 
quoted on object of Mental Philoso- 
phy, 101; defended against Jouffroy, 
103, et seg. ; quoted on the true nature 
of Reid’s polemic on Perception, 110; 
see Scottish Philosuphy ; letters of, 
118-147; letters to, 148-162; his 
colour-blindness, 164. 

Bere Mrs. Dugald, see Cranstoun, 
} 


Stewart, Rev. Dugald, paternal grand- 
father of Mr. Stewart, 7; minister of 
Rothesay, 7. 

Stewart, George, son of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, 57; his death, ib. 

Stewart, Maria D’Arcy, daughter of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, noticed, 58. 

Stewart, Marjory, mother of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, 7; her character, 8; attach- 
ment of her son to, 9. 

Stewart, Professor Matthew, father of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, 7; general notice 
of, 7, 8; his character as a mathema- 
tician, 8; remarkable intellectual pecu- 
liarity of, ib.; notice of his Life and 
Writings, by Professor Playfair, re- 
ferred to, 7b.; withdrew from active 
duty as Professor of Mathematics 
some years before his death, 29. 

Stewart, Colonel] Matthew, son of Mr. 
Stewart, his illnesa, and destruction 
of his father’s papers by, iii.; his 
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Memoir of his father, 8; this quoted 
and referred to, 10, 30, 32, 39, 57, 59, 
60, 61, 63, 87; notice of, 32. 

Stewart, Matthew, early friend of Stew- 
art, noticed, 118. 

Suard, M., 57. 

Sullivan, Hon. Laurence, 59. 


TanLeyrann, Bishop of Autan, 133. 

Target, M., 129. 

Temple, Hon. Henry (afterwards Vis- 
count Palmerston), 54, 59. 

Temple, Hon. William (afterwards Sir 
ca 59, 

Thomson, Professor John, his testimony 
to the power of Stewart as an orator, 
38, 118. 

Thomson, Thomas (Principal Clerk of 
Session), 54, 118. 

Tiers Etat, their choice of deputies 
censured, 124; controversy between, 
and the other members of the States- 
General, 127, 129, 130. 


University of Edinburgh, its condition 
at the period of Stewart's attendance 
on, 11. 


Veraniaup, M., 136. 
Volney, M. de, 129. 


Warp, Hon. John William (afterwards 
Earl of Dudley), 59. 

Warwick, Ear] of, see Brook, Lord. 

Wellwood, Rev. Sir Hl. Moncreiff, sce 
Moncreiff, Rev. Sir I. 

Whishaw, John (barrister), 118. 

Wilkie, Sir David, his portrait of Stew- 
art, 39. 

Wilson, George (barrister), 118. 

Wilson, Professor John, 84, 86. 

Woodhouselee, Lord (of Session), 118. 

Wynne, Bishop, his Abridgment oJ 
Locke's Essay, 13, 25, 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


ERRATA. 
VOL. I. 


Page 33, n. 2, 1. 5, for xxili, read cxxii. 


34, 1. 37, for Ides nomine sensu utor, read Idee nomine communi sensu 
utor, 
554, 1. 40, for objectiva, read objective. 
554, 1. 43, for objectivi, read objective. 
VOL. II. 
184, 1. 11, for lectam read luctam. 


VOL. ITT. 


330, 1. 2, for determinate, read indeterminate. 
335, 1. 33, for tanqaum, read tanquam. 

396, 1. 43, for plurimus, read plurimis. 

397, 1. 5, for nullis, read nullus. 

416, 1. 4, for sois, read scois. 


VOL IV. 
48, 1. 27, for ferentur, read ferrentur. 
72, 1.12, for magnam, read magnum. 

VOL. V. 
40, 1. 18, for claviculus, read claviculis. 


VOL. VI. 
66, n. 1, 1. 4, for perpetuo, read perpetua. 
191, n. *, 1. 5, for Greca, read Greeca. 
212, 1. 33, for causas rerum videt, earumque pracressus et antecessiones non 
ignorat, read causas rerum videt earumque progressus, et quasi 
antecessiones non ignorat. 


VOL. IX. 


37, 1. 14, after défectueuse, insert a full point; and for si, read Si. 
415, n. 1, 1. 6, for auctoritatis, read auctoritas. 

416, 1. 20, for quo, read que. 

416, n. 1,c. 1, |. 3, for temporée, read temperte. 

416, n. J, c. 2, 1. 2, for Lacedoméne, read Lacédemone. 


VOL. X.—Memorr or Stewart. 
xxvi, 1. 29, for brain by, read train of. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
In two volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., Second Edition, 


Historical Theology: A Review of the Principal Doctrinal 


Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. 


In one volume, demy &vo, price 10s. 6d., 
Discussions on Church Principles: Popish, Erastian, and 
Presbyterian. 
In demy &vo, price 9s., 


Sermons, from 1828 to 1860. With Pporoerary 





aie pom ae ibe: Os. 6., 
The Doctrine of Justification: An Outline of its History in 


the Church, and of its Exposition from Scripture, with special refer- 
ence to recent attacks on the Theology of the Reformation. (The Second 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures.) By the late James BUCHANAN, D.D., 
LL.D., Divinity Professor, New College, Edinburgh. 


In two volumes 8vo, price 21s., 


The Church of Christ: A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, 
Ordinances, Discipline, and Government of the Christian Church. By the 
late JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Pastoral Theo- 
logy, New College, Edinburgh. 


In one volume 8yo, price 10s. 6d., 


Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians. By the late Jonn Eanie, D.D., LL.D. 


In one volume 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, tracing 
the Train of Thought by the aid of Parallelism; with Notes and Disserta- 
tions on the Principal Difficulties. By Joun Fornes, 1..D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. 


In four volumes 8vo, price 32s., 


The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. By Professor Cart Rirrer. Translated and adapted for the 
use of Biblical Students by W. L. Gace. 


In one volume 8vo, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, as Taught by Christ Himself: 
The Sayings of Jesus on the Atonement xegctically Expounded and 
Classified. By Gro. Smgaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. 


By the same Author. 
In one volume 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, as Taught by the Apostles ; or, 
The Sayings of the Apostles Exeyetically Expounded. th Historical 
Appendix. 
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Ln Twenty-four Handsome 8v0 Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 6s. od, 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 


A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICAA. 


EDITED BY TITE 


REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D- 


RPRAPAARAARLRAL ALAIN PELL INL 


ESSRS. CLARK are now happy to announce the completion of this Series. 

It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 


task. 


The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at the 


Subscription price. 


The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 


APOSTOLIO FATHERS, comprising 
Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas ; 
Epistles of Ignatius(longerand shorter, 
and also the Syriac version); Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; Epistleto Diognetus ; 
Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volume. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
First, comprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies, 


SECOND YEAR. 


HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation 
of all Heresies, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

TRENAUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION, 

CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 
and some of the Treatises. 


THIRD YEAR. 


IREN AVS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS 
ren: Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Volume. 

ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celsus. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
etc. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion) ; 


Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 

METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LY- 
copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 
lius; Clement on Virginity; and 
Fragments. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 
Revelations; comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the 
first three Centuries. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (comple- 


tion), 

OLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
lical Constitutions, In One Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 

SIXTH YEAR. 
LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 
ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 

128, to Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY LITURGIES AND REMAIN- 
ing Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subseri- 

rs. 


Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d.,.—with the exception of OricEn, Vol. II., 126. ; 


and the Karty Lirureixs, 9s, 
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Che GAorks of St. Augustine. 


EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


Four Volumes for a Guinea, payable in advance (248, when not paid 
in advance). 


RAR NOR te 


FIRST YEAR. | THIRD YEAR. 

THE ‘CITY OF GOD. Two Volumes. | COMMENTARY ON JOHN. Two 
WRITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH | Een ares 

the Donatist Controversy. In One | ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, En- 

CHIRIDION, ON CATECHIZING, and ON 


| 
Voluine. | Fairy AND THE Creep. One Vol 
THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF | yee eee ee 
: | THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 

| 


St. Augustine. Vol. 1. 
Orr e 7 St. Augustine. Vol, IT 


SECOND YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 


‘LETTERS.’ Vol. 1. _ ‘LETTERS,’ Vol. It. 
TREATISES AGAINST FAUSTUS ‘CONFESSIONS.’ With Copious Notes 
the Manichwan. One Volume, | by Rev. J. G. Pinkinatron, 


t 


THE HARMONY OF THE EVAN- | ANTI-PELAGIAN WRITINGS. Vol. 
gelists, and the Sermon on the Mount. | III. 
One Volume. | LIFE. By Princrvar Rarny. 

ON THE TRINITY. One Volume. [Jn preparation. ] 


Messrs. CLARK believe this will prove not the least valuable of their various 
Series. Every care has been taken to secure not only accuracy, but elegance. 

It is understood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the books of the 
first two years. Each voluue is sold separately at (on an average) 10s. 6d. 

‘For the reproduction of the “City of God” in an admirable English garb we are 


greatly indebted to the well-directed enterprise and energy of Mossrs. Clark, and to tho 
uccuracy and scholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.’ 


—Christian Observer. 

‘The present trauslation reads smoothly and pleasantly, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied both with the erudition and the fair and sound judgment displayed by the 
translators and the editor.’—John Bull. 
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SELECTION FROM 


ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY 


AND 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S WORKS. 


HF Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 volumes, and the 

St. Augustine Series being also complete (with the exception of the ‘ Lire ’) 

in 16 volumes, Messrs. CLARK will, as in the case of the Foreign Theological 

Library, give a Selection of 20 Volumes from both of those series at the Sub- 
scription Price of FIvE GUINEAS (or a larger number at same proportion). 
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e’s comprehensive and elaborate “Bibelwerk.” ... We hail its publication as a 
valual © addition to the stores of our Biblical literature. oo Review. 


LANGE’S 
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Edited by Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF. 
ei There are now ready (in imperial 8vo, double columns), price 21s. per 
olume, 


OLD TESTAMENT, Twelve Volumes: 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. One Volume. 

EXODUS AND LEVITICUS. One Volume. 

JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. One Volume. 

bic erred ON THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. One 

olume. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF KINGS. One Volume. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. One Volume. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. One Volume. 

COMMENTARY ON PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, AND 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON. One Volume. 

JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. a Volume. 

EZEKIEL AND DANIEL. One Volum 

CHRONICLES, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, cia ESTHER. One 


Volume. 
COMMENTARY ON MINOR PROPHETS. One Volume. 
The remaining books of the Old Testament will shortly be published. 


NEW TESTAMENT (now complete), Ten Volumes: 


COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS OF ST. MARK and ST. 


LUKE, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 


ROMANS. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO nae THESSA- 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and HEBREW 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, 
JOHN, an 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
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Works, and Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament, or to Purchasers 
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